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PROTECTION OR PREFERENCE—WHICH IS 
THE BETTER POLICY FOR INDIA? 

Bv SiK ROFEK LETEIERIDCE, KrC-LE. 

^ Whei^ the ejtpertenoed and sympathetic Finance Minister 
of India^ Sir Fleetwood Wilson, introduced the Budget of 
£910 into the Viceroy’s Legislative Council at Calcutta, he 
was viriually forced to confess tliac the fiscal system of 
Cobdenite Free Tradc,'^ which British prejudices have 
forced on a reluctant and disctainful India, had broken down. 
It hail reached the end Oif its tether, for the Finance Minigter, 
being tcunpelled by the exigencies of the fin an rial situation 
to impose fresh taxation, frankly admitted that he was 
utteriy enable to devise any means of doing sow accordance 
, with the principles of Free Tr&do unless he had recourse to 
the cruel and shameful expedient of increasing the Salt Tax, 
the Income Tax, or the Lard Assessment. 

The leading champion of Free Trade in the Council, 
Mr. Armstrong of Bombay—who is perhaps the O'lily 
thorough-going Free Trader in India^boldly stated that 
he would prefer an increase of the Salt Tax to the proposals 
of the Government. But that tax, which has only recently 
been‘reduced, is a food-tax of the worst possible kind. It 
' is admitted that it presses most cruelly on the vtry poorest 
cLasses, that it injures their health and induces evasion, and 
the fact that Fret Trade necessitates its increase is in itself 
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El condcinnation o£ the policy of Free Trade m applied to 
Indian cotidicions. 

On the other liand, the Inrjomc Tax, owing to the uni¬ 
versality of the Land Tsk, is an impost that falls very 
largely on one class alone—the servants pf the Government 
Throughout the country it would be fdt by them lo be 
grossly unjust, and resented accordingl^r 

And as to the FreeTrsde suggestion—perhaps founded on 
British Free Traders^ pr^ydiors in England—^thac the land 
assessment ought to be incrieased throughout India, the 
proposal is an absurd one. Why, the pet grievance of alt 
Indian grievunct-rnoiigers is the alleged severity with which 
the present asSessthencs press On ihe poor raiyit?^, and 
compel them to have recourse to the money-lenders. In¬ 
creased taxation of land may be a popular ciy in Limehonse 
where there are no landowners, but it is an impossible 
policy in India where themassesof the agricultural popular 
ticn eke out their livelihood by the culcivation of their owm 
little patches of grounds 

The objections to any increase of these Free "Trade • 
taxes being obvious, the Finance Minister had no option- 
hut to turn to o-ther sources of revenue:. In doing so I 
think it is probable that'he found himself in this difficulty-— 
that economic science and cornmom sense pointed in one- 
direcefon, and the fanatical prejudices of the HomeGovern^ 
merit in-another,-- Of' course, it must be admitted that the 
Secretary of State for India, representing the views of thei 
existing majority in the Imperial Parliament; must in the 
last resort ■dominate the action of the Government of India, 
and, coniiet^uenriy, whatever may have been the wishes or 
convidiiORs of that Government, the Finance MmisKr found 
himaelf absolutely-prechided from adopting any measures 
thM might s^^eIx^■'tD favour Tariff Reform. The net resuk- 
of these consideratrons was an odd one, Cobdeniam: being 
impossible,' and ■ Tariff Reform forbidden, we find tiie 
FinMce Minister turning to taxatjon of a distinctly Pro¬ 
tectionist character. 'He - placed a ■ heayy, - almost pro* 
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hjbitive, Protectioniat duLy on tobacco find rnatiufacturK of 
tobacco ([hereby inainty hLttin;^ tbr imi^orii o/ cigiarcttefi,' 
lo tho value of about ^£'300,000 a year 'from Bristol and 
LivcnpOc])> and a considerable, tlioug;h rachf;r lighter, duty 
on ■ petroleum, ■■vhjch la mainly imported from America and 
Russia. I ac'vd say noihiug here about the tan on imports 
of silver, fyrilter than to observe tliat its econnmical effect 
LB (i) to Increase the capita] value of the silver boirds of the 
Indian people, but also (*) to EnBite still further the value 
of the rupee, and thereby to Encrease heavily the taxation 
on production, and to severely handicap the foreign expott 
trade of India to stlveir-usingi countries, especially Chinn 
amd JapanH ■ ^ n . .*i- 

H The-Finance Minister—» hia ciredk be it. said—frankly 
admitted the Erotectionist charaoter of- thejuaKcS OQr 
cigarettes. The Hon.-.Mr. .Chitn^vis ^juoted his 
phra-^ej'*‘il think' rhatiS'3Uai!Sij,i('is good, and. if the'outcome 
of the changes 1 have laid before the Council result in some 
encouragement of Indian industries, I for one shalli aol' 
regret it.” And in the Calcutta - debate of March 4 the^ 
FEnattct Minister dlstinccly stated that— '-i 'M 


'= ■ ''^'The fact that a taoc presents advantages other than 
*"■' ^the niere''pfoduct[OU of revenue,^<i6es not prove'chaf 


the lait is a bad one,^' 
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TTiere, thcn, .th<e Finarr¥e,iltrt[ster ds&nlte4f-throw3Jovirr.o 
board the Cobdenite doctrine of Free Trade, and dcxlares- 
ope^iy for iPfotiec(Eoiin'v. .m; . '1.. ,■ .1 .--i. "-1. 'fi 

m«$E cto.Jje, .mrpassmgjitliat a, SGandalbus ^ttenrpt 
made dift .Houa&iofr.iCdinrnjftn^^undiert^es&uEe from 
BnEtol (aumbets of cigarette makers 
thfcnvrr twc/flf fitnpk'yiiicnt by-the Eratective. effect xjf db(s 
OffiwIndian itobaccO'-caK''-oo pretend- that the meo-^ure wouhi 
briiitobbed of Its-Frotcctive power^ by. the GoviMuttniof- 
Itidia.: imposingj-an jexciaii duty orv'.the 1 Indian prod-uctioa 
of tobacco, -rlt was difitinfltiy stated by-the ,Under-Stc»C--^ 
tnry .of State-, for .India ..chat such a isieasnrc waSi ^Jundm: 


A 1 
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consideration]"—and J venture to call this electccnieering 
pretence scandalous,'^ because there is tiot^ there cannot 
be, a single member of the Secretary of State's Counctij, 
there is not a single intelligent person who has ever lived 
In India, who is not perfectly well aware that no such excise 
[S even recnotely possible, and that any attempt to enforce 
it would be $imply disastrous. In the Calcutta debates 
every mttnber of the Legislative Council protested against 
the ridicgloofi suggestion, and one honourable mcniber 
denounced it as a project '^sinister both In nature and 

J d dL 

ongin. 

And I moat confess that the action of the Government, 
in passing a Protectionist .cigarette duty in Calcutta, and 
then endeavouring to conceal its real nature In Bristol by 
vague promises of an Impossible countervailing excise, Is not 
only dishonestj it is absurdly futile, for the British cigarette 
makers must inevitably learn tbe truth in the long run. 
The manccuvre is precisely like that of the Liberat M.P.'s 
of the Indian National Congress Parliamentary Party, who 
in India advocate the abolition of the 5^ per cent excise 
duty on Judian cotton-gootls without the abolition of the 
similar import duty on the import of Lancashire cotton^ 
goods, while in Manchester and Nottingham they profess 
themselves to be out-and-out Free Traders I Some of these 
latter have already been found out and dismissed by their 
constituents—and with the rest, it can only be a matter 
of dene, 

ft may be asked, Why should not Sir Fleetwood Wilson— 
seeing that he Is forced by circumstances to abandon Free 
Trade principles in this year's Indian Budget—have fraoJdy 
adopted the true alternative, an Imperial Preference Budget, 
and thereby have started a new era of prosperity for Indian. 
Industries,at the same time ending forever tbe mistbievous 
-friction between British and Indian interests P A some¬ 
what siptilar question was asked in tbe Budget debate of 
Calcutta—"^Why the Finance Minister had not taxed the 
imports of dumped sugar from the Protectionist cLountrieB of 
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Europe and from Java V '—and thi answer that was sug¬ 
gested by the non-offlcfal members of the Council was r 
^'Probably pressun; from the Free Trade Government 
at home !’^ It is, unfortunately, the fact that in England 
the leaders of the Liberal Party have insisted on treating 
Imperial Preference, whether in India or at home, as a 
violation of the sacred canons of Free Trade nut Jess 
pernicious than Protection itself ; andj, indeed, persistent 
elforts have been made by some heated partisans to confuse 
the issue by pretending that, in regard to [he fiscal policy 
of the Indian Government; the Tariff Reform policy of 
Imperial Preference is, in some occult way, identical with 
Indian Protection. 

As a matter of fact—and every well-trained student of 
economics who is acquainted with the phenomena of Indian 
finance will agree with me—there is just ns wide a difference 
between Indian Tariff Reformers and Indian Protectionists 
on the one side as there is between Indian Tariff Re’ 
formers and Indian Free Traders on the other. And the 
phenomena of the tobacco duty imposed by Sir Fleetwood 
Wilson this year funtish us with a crticial test of these 
differences as follows l 

1. If the tobacco duty had been imposed cm Free 
Trade principles it muse have been accompanied by a 
couciiervailing CKcise duty of an equivalcni amount on 
tobacco of Indian production. 

3. If it had been imposed in accordance with Tariff 
Reform princlpiti there would have been no couutcr- 
vailing ejicisc duty on Indian tobaccoj and all imports 
of British or Colonial tubacco would have been placed 
on the same footing as Indian tobacco, being equally 
“ Imperial goods, and have been free of duly,' 

5. But being imposed in accordance with ProteC' 
tionist principles Indian tobacco alone is free, and British 
and Colonial tobatco is placed on the same footing as 
the protected and subsidised tobacco of foreign pro¬ 
tectionist countries, and is heavily taxed, thus giving 
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foreign tobacco the fall benefit of all its protect&d and 
subsidized advantage^, to the detrimctii bat It of Bfitish 

■ and of Indian trade, 

. Precisely the same conditions as those noted here for 
the Indian tobacco duty apply also to the Indian Cotton 
duties and to all similar fiscal arrangements^ It is admitted 
by ah—Free Traders,. Protectionists, and Tariff Refornoers 
^alike—that India needs import duties for revenue purposes, 
while both Protectionists and Tariff Reformers think she 
■■needs them for the prTttectlon of her o^n industrlea, and 
'■Tariff Reformers think that she {as well'ns Britain and the 
'■Colonies) needfi chetn for ihe protection of Imperial trade. 

Here, then, we have dearly marked and defined the 
difference between Protectioniats and Tariff Reformers, 
"The former^in. India, and, by parity of reasoning, in the 
United Kingdom and iit the Colonies—ivould confine in 
I tech State of the British Empire the protective advan¬ 
tages of its tariff to itself'and its own citiaen^, regardlegs of 
any injury that such a policy might inflict! on the sister 
' States. ^The Jatter would aim at the protection of the 
Empire as a whole, and arrange, by a Series of negotiations 
between each State and the rest of the Empire, sirch terms 
of mutual reciprocity as might beiiftftt each without injuring 
any other, and thereby lead to ^'Free Trade" within the 
Enipire and protection for all agafnat "the inroads of alien 
industryr" In all such arrangements for mutual benefit and 
for' common protection the conditloQ presupposed Is that 
thef^ shall be a complete and absolutely equal and cm [form 
system of give-and-take, each Siate obtaining the oondltions 
most beneficial to its own trade and Industry or (where that 
WTi'Uld be in any particular respect distinctly injurious to 
the others) obtaining sufficient and ample' compensation In 
other respects. 

4 The greatest of all Indian economists, the late Mr. Justice 
. Rnnadfr^—who was the Founder of the modem Indiat; school 
of-ecjonomics—laid great «re$fi, In hls eTcelknt Iftcmrei on 
t.the Subject, on the many great and undeniable advajitagos 
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that India drjriveSj even in present.cirCLKHStanceSj,from, 
paj-tnersbip witb England, Mr, -McMinn proved very 
Tally, in LiSs paper read before the Ease India AssociatLon, 
that SO long as India was under the rule of the Company, 
the Eoajd of DircctorSf and Subsequently the Board of 
Coiiirot—all v^'hose intereais were purely Indian—alv^ays 
secured highly favourable terms for Indian trader and that 
the Jegejids to the contrary were only founded on the 
m[Stakeii staieiuents of Mill and Other writerfi, due largely 
CD partisau acrimony. Mr, Justice Ranade pointed, ou* 
chat the prosperity India enjoys in the great expansion of 
her trade is entirely due CO the Pax Ifriiamiica —thac the 
power of England defends her frontiers from foreign aggres¬ 
sion both On land and on sea, and eecurcs her fixmi- internal 
diaturbatice. He showed that it is fcom England that India 
gets the cheap capital and the ekilled specialist labour which 
■she requires both fbc ber industries and for her commerQitj 
and she gets these indispensable requirements, not only 
more cheaply, but also in a more trustworthy formi by 
reason of the. British connection, which also has rendered 
possible the enormous Improvements that had been wrought 
in Internal and external communicationa, and in other attri¬ 
butes and conveniences of modern civiHsalion. 

K Now, Imperial Preference, arrived at in ct^ fair and 
equal manner, that has been proposed by. British Tarilf 
Reformers, wilb not only »cure and draw closer theB* ue6 
^of-mutual friendahip and co-operation^ but wiU do. so on 
the terms and by the methods agresd upoft httween 
Englsuid ;apd. India, and. not forced on India by England. 
Of tb« material advantages to be so obtained' f will sp^k 
prese ntly. But 1 am especially anxious, Erst of aJh to niak^ tt 
clear that th^ mode by which cbe agreement is. to bcarriyeil. 
at^w'hich was first suggested by Mr: Chantherlalq rft tu$ 
.l^ccr to Sir M, M.. Bhownaggree of December .5,-t-yoji 
and has since ..been confirmed by Mr.- Balfour'and aij 
Tat^nsibior. TariEEr Reformers'—places IndJ^- [a a sicire 
honourable position as a sovereign State, under the 
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Emperor, than she has hitherto occupied. For it is 
express] jr stipulated {i) that India shall not he compelled to 
join the Imperial Fiscal Union unless satisfied that it is for 
her good ; and that the Governmcni of India, if it elects 
to join the Union, will do so on pnetiseTy the same terms 
as England, Scotland, Ireland, and the self-governing 
colonies, and only subject, iAevt, to the general prin¬ 
ciple of “Freer Trade" within the Empire after mu tun! 
nogotlaEions and concession s. 

If one were to approach this greatqueiitLon from the cold 
and hard point of view of practical politics, the idea of the 
protection of India against England might be dismissed 
with the simple observation that it is absolutely impossible 
of attainment so long as both England and India are con¬ 
trolled by the ImpftHal Parliament. During the agitation 
of 1894-55 that convulsed Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
South-west Scotland after the imposition of the Indian 
cotton duties by Lord Elgin, it was conclusively proved— 
by Mr. W. Taticrsall (now the leader of the Manchester 
Free Traders), by Mr, George Whiteley (subsequently the 
Chief Whip of the Liberal Party, and now Lord Mar- 
cbaitilcy), by Sir William Coddingion and Sir W, H, 
Hornby (eminent members of the Lancashire Conservative 
Party), and by ail the other experts concerned, as well as 
by Sir Henry Fowler (now Lord Wolverhampton, and 
formerly Liberal Secretary of State), aud by Lord George 
Hamilton (for many years Conservative Secretary of State) 
^that Indian protection would mean ruin and starvation 
throughout Lancashire and South-west Scodatid, and, 
indeed, throughout all the manufacturing districts of Great 
Britain. And this being so, it is absolutely inconceivable 
that any Indian Viceroy would ever propose, or any Secretary 
of State, whether Liberal or Conservative, would ever 
sanction, a measure so utterly cruel, mischievous^ and 
unpatriotic. And if they did bo, they would gel short 
shrift from any House of Commons, absolutely regardless 
of party, , 
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If the merits of the case from the point of view of Indian 
interests were as they have been stated by some Indian 
Protectionists and b\- the ''motional idealists in England 
who have adopted their arguments, then, indeed, I should 
not despair of the uldmate result of an appeal to the British 
Parliamenr, notwithstanding the grave injury to the British 
masses that would be involved. But I shall show that the 
economical conditions are all in the other direction. And 
it must be remembered that in India those economical 
conditions arc practically unknown—for the cause of Tariff 
Reform is there in its infancy, and the arguments of Indian 
economists have been directed, not against the beneficent 
results of Imperial Preference, but against the mischievous 
operation of the existing system of so-called “ Free Trade.” 
And in Great Britain, too, the arguments of the emotional 
idealists who have advocated Indian Protection, as opi>osed 
to Preference, have been vitiated by fatal misconceptions of 
fact A few Conservatives, like Mr. Richard jebb, have 
been misled by exaggerated views of the mischief wrought 
in India by foolish Free Traders, and have rushed for 
redress of this to the other extreme of Protection. And a 
very large body of Liberal M.P.s, headed by Sir Charles 
Schwann, Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Byles, Sir A. Mond, and 
the other members of the ” Indian Parliamenury Com- 
mittee,** have been content to follow in this matter the 
utterly illogical and unreasonable teaching of Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji and Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal. Mr. Naoroji, when 
speaking in Calcutta as the accredited representative of Sir 
Charles Schwann and his colleagues—strangely regardless 
of the disastrous results of such a policy on Lancashire and 
Lanarkshire and other British industrial centres—plainly 
declared that Indian Protection against Lancashire is neces¬ 
sary, ‘‘because of the economical muddle in India.” And 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, speaking at the meeting of the 
East India Association on December 5, 1910, took up a 
similar illogical position. He said that be was a Free' 
Trader in England (and so say Sir Charles Schwann and 
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Sir Henry Cotton I), but that he was a Protectionist in 
India, and as a Bengali he demanded Protection for India 
against Lancashire. And India, the little weekly paper 
that is edited in London for the Indian National Congress 
Party by Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, the son of Sir Henry 
Cotton, and late the Free Trade candidate for Dulwich, 
takes very much the same illogical line—it attacks Tariff 
Reform in India because it is not Protection, and in England 
because it is Protection ! 

r,., I come now to close quarters with the great question to 
be answered by all Indian patriots, whether of Indian or 
of English birth, Which fiscal system, looking at its actual 
economic results, is better for India: Imperial Preference 
or Protection ? Cobdenite Free Trade has been tried and 
found wanting—and these arc the only alternatives. 

Sir Fleetwood Wilson, in one of his speeches on the 
Indian Budget of 1910, struck the right key in the following 
eloquent sentence 1 * - ■ 

' Personally it is my earnest desire, as It is my inten- 
" tion, to approach Indian finance from an Indian stand- 
^ ■' point But I should like to'’add that I can'conceive 
nothing more unfortunate than any attempt to separate 
the common interests of England and’ India.” 

Fxom this, I think is is perfoody-clear that SirPlec^fjpd 
.W’iison fend iLord Minto, if thny JML been permitwi by, the 
Homo .Govern mitnt to I^lloyr thnUosfo wish^, ,]^ 14 ^,i;iever 
^have imposed ihis crushing. £aa.<on, Britiah iqb^^co,. that 
haa caused such terrible dtstre^ apd priy90Qn< among the 
(inpoocat cigafette-maLers qf Brs^tqL.and, LjyerpooL And 
•the, same ffqe and.,ffiaBi,y. septhjwnt finds pxpressiqf^.ipi, a|! 

JusuceiRanade’s./r Essays-opTiwiiap .£coaq^k;3.,”.4U>t- 
iwithstapdipg his naturaliapd,)ustihaHe.,prepoase8sioq in ■ 
iavour^o^,Protection for. Ixvdiaainduetriea,.,^;^^ nh-.d .-»■ 

, J.,havq already.pointed Qut,..the MtWrl 3 {,j 4 i^ttod 5 

.qfioct Oft„the.4ndu3tries of Engird an 4 Scodaad, aqd on 
.the condition oC the .Eiutish worldpg>cl»sg(at, that,.would 
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r«suh from Indi^ Protection. * So in'this place' I wili only 
compare the effects on^the material-and moral welfaire of 
India • herself, of the rival policies ’of ' ProtectioD - and 
Preference respectively. • • • • " ’ 

l-f* - • ' I • * , . * 

I. .1 ti i)'i I "> ' ■ 

Protection and its Results. . 

. I , « . <•:. • 'V ' 

. Let us assume for a moment ,that India elects to. be 
excluded from the British Imperial;Federation,!and adopts 
Protection, not.only against the protectionist foreigner, but 
s^, against Britain and the< Colonies. She proceeds to 
abolish the excise duty on the products, of Indian cottoA' 
mills, and maintains or increases the import duties on 
L^ca^bireand Scottish cottons, nt; (> -"t <»• j 

It may at once be admitted chat this will greatly increnne 
the hold of,,the Bombay otills^oo tb^ borne ,cotton trade of 
Itvdia—it..will enable,, them I. tjo cbapge^bigheru prices,* to 
increase their profits, and to largely extend the employ mem 
of milbhands. I would be the last to undsrrate these 
advantages. For they are broadly of th© same nature .as 
those that will result from Preference, which, though 
smaller in this particular industry, will be spread over a 
far wider area. ..... 

But what will be the cost? In the existing development 
of the Indian industry',.and for many years to come,.in tbe 
absence pf,cflective. competition .(except that;which aJrcadj' 
^exist% in»the hand-loom industry), one.xjcsuk wiU he.^ 
enormous jnenoase in the coat of the.clQtbing.iOf.iha.wb^e 
of the.population o£ India, ..t a.-*: 

I Aresult.w.m be the. crippling of .tbe 
.dustry for. oversea export. That,industry is already.cop- 
fronted by pcohibitive tariffs in all the. foneigb couatrics of 
the.world. Under the new conditions .it,would be con- 

, fronted .hy similar barriers in th^. JUpitc 4 ,,King^a(it ip 
seUigovcrning Colonies, .and in Hoagr,Kong»,Ceylop> Mau- 
ritius,iand .other Crown Colonies. pxpor^of. guapy- 

. bags and other jute manufactuees to .the Colonies would be 
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crippled and ihe trade transferred to Dundee. The export 
of yams and other cotton manufactures to the Far East and 
elsewhere would likewise suffer; so would that of dressed 
hides and skins and similar partially-manufactured goods, of 
tea and coffee, of wheat, of tobacco, and so forth. Indian 
wheat, if handicapped by a duty of two shilling^ a quarter, 
would find it difficult to compete in the English market 
with Canadian and other colonial wheat. Indian tea could 
hardly compete with Ceylon and Natal if subject to an 
extra duty of fourpcnce per pound from which the latter 
would be free inside the Union. Shipping conditions 
might be made harder ; there would be severe competition 
with the tropical products of such Colonies (specially 
favoured within the Union) as the West Indies and Queens¬ 
land, I have already spoken of the horrible friction that all 
this, and much more, would produce between India and 
the rest of the Empire. But I think I have said enough 
to cause loyal and patriotic Indians to entertain serious 
doubts as to whether Protection against the Empire would 
show any real advantage after balancing the pros and the 
cons. 

' Prefbrbncb and its Results. 

Next, on the other hand, let us assume that India takes 
her proper place in the Imperial Commercial Federation, 
only second in importance to the United Kingdom itself. 
After full and equal negotiations with each one of the other 
States of the Empire, she proceeds to adapt her existing 
tariff to the conditions of Imperial Preference, and she 
obtains reciprocal advantages in every one of the rich and 
progressive markets of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonics. I need not go at much length into the details, 
for a large number of most valuable and practical sugges¬ 
tions on the subject are offered by Mr. Leslie Moore in the 
remarkable and convincing paper read before the East India 
Association on December’s, which will, I presume, be pub¬ 
lished in the present number of this Review. I heartily 
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agree with every one of Mr. Leslie Moore’s conclusions, 
and feel sure they will carry immense weight with every 
thoughtful student of Indian economics. It is amusing to 
note that the Manchester Guardian —which is far and away 
the most powerful and intelligent advocate of Cohdenite 
FreeTrade that still survives in the Press of the U nited King¬ 
dom—groans over this great and influential meeting of the 
most prominent Indians and Anglo-Indians now in London, 
because (these are its dolorous words) " Only one voice, and 
that the voice of a foreign gentleman speaking English im¬ 
perfectly, was raised for Free Trade!’’ The foreign gentleman 
labouring under this disability is stated by India to be a 
Mr. C. Prochownick—and he stated that if India adopted 
Imperial Preference, “ Continental nations which now 
bought Indian tea would retaliate by taking tea from Java.” 

I venture, with all deference to Mr. Prochownick, to suggest 
that the British and Colonial market is a more important 
one to the Indian tea-industry than his Continental com¬ 
patriots, and I might remind him that when, once before, 
we heard of a “Continental nation” (it was Russia) “re¬ 
taliating” against Indian tea, the R»jssian purchases went 
up by leaps and bounds. 

The silly talk about Continental retaliation is simply 
what Mr. Burchill and Lord Rosebery would stigmatize as 
“ Fudge r Every civilized nation—except ourselves, and 
India under our compulsion—taxes imports on a scientific 
system, and. as Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law, the then 
Finance Minister of India, pointed out in 1903 < there is not 
a single Continental nation that can add a single point to 
its taxation of imports from India without severely injuring 
its own industries, for those imports are practically all food 
and raw material. Since 1903 Sir Edward Law, whose 
lamented death has been a sad blow to the cause of Indian 
Imperial Preference, has very frequently emphasized this 
point, which, indeed, is a very obvious one to those who 
have a first-hand knowledge of the general course of Indian 
commerce, and any acquaintance with modern scientific 
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tariffs. India is far stronger in* this respect than any other 
commercial community. And further, when the United 
Kingdom, India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and all the Crown Colonies are firmly welded 
toget)^ in one great commercial and fiscal unit, armed 
with tariffs at all points, it will take a good deal of courage 
on the part of any one of* Mr. Prochownick's Continental 
friends—or, for that matter^- all of them put together—to 
challenge the Empire to a war of tariffs. And as to Mr. 
Prochownick’s further blood-curdling suggestion that if 
India put an export duty on the export of raw jute. lac. and 
similar ucber Indian monopolies toi countries outside the 
Empire, America might put an export duty on’her raw 
cotton—which is not her monopoly, and is becoming leas so 
every*year—welk from the point of view of an economist, 
it is simply laughable. If America does not put an export 
duty on.her raw cotton so please her New England manu¬ 
facturers—and it would be absurd to do so~.«ahe will not do 
it for tbo.ieaunyeux of Mr. Prochownick and hts friends. 

The abolition of the odious and iixiuisitorial excise duty, 
and the taxing of. the dumped piroducts of Japan and 
Germany and the other protected nations—while the rela¬ 
tions between, I,ndian and British.cotton remain absolutely 
unchanged, for both will be equally free under Imperial 
Pp^etence, as both are equally taxed under Freet Trade*— 
adHopen up.a new era £ot the cotton industry of India, and 
tbo< remission of the taxation on .British and.Indian cottons 
will appreciably .reduce the cost of the clothing ofuevery 
peasant in the land. . . ‘ . -i < . 

rjThe.expotts of raw jute >to foreign oouatries outside the 
Empit«-.T«ocludiQg..the. ce-exports from Great Britain— 
amount to considerably, jnoso thaa 10,000,000^ out of .a 
total export of 50,000and. those of lac to about 
;^i,6oo,ooo.outof a total export of.about (i^i,6oo,aoa n So 
greatly, under both these heads—as well asm most .other raw 
maieriaU-vbave British purchaaoe froan India shrivelled as 
compared .jaitb those of the foreigner 1 An extremely 
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mtHlerflitc export duty an these two products alone^—and one 
that would be freely paid by every purchasing nation,.for they 
cannot doM^Lthout them—would, when supplemented by the 
impcirE duties on foreig'Ci dumped goods, far more tha-n 
reeoop the Indian revenues for the remission of the ^'hole 
of Che excise duties on Indian goods and the Import duties 
on British goods. It would give the Caicutta and Dundee 
jute-milLs absolute cornntand of the Colonial market, and 
furntgh a weapon for ohtgming better fiscal treatment for 
Indian goods from’every foreigri Power, Mr. Leslie Moore 
has indicated a iatge number of other probable preferetLCcs 
that would stimulate Indian industry in every |iart of the 
laud and increase the cornmerce ofevery^I'ndiin -pdrE-i 
But r thmt:i -have said enough to show affy cajidtd and 
tmprejtrdiced'Irtdian that the*fe is''simply-n^ ecrtnparjsp'h 
between the'doobtfeil blessings of'^PboteMion add the verjf 
<?efitaiii and insured benbfits of Ihiperial Preference;'-^' - 
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INDIA AND TARIFF REFORM.* 

By R. a. Lcslib Moorb., i,c.s, ret. 

Free Traders are fond of asserting that no place has been, 
or can be, found in a scheme of TarifT Reform for the 
British Empire. They maintain that India could give 
nothing, could gain nothing, and might lose much, by 
establishing reciprocal preference in trade with the United 
Kingdom. One of the latest Free Trade pronouncements 
on this subject was made so lately as July 35. 1910, in the 
course of a debate in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles. . 

This thorough-going Free Trader made the following 
remarks in the course of his speech on that occasion : 

5.r 

“ He did not think they had learned much—not even the 
■faith preached by the original prophet, who left out India 
advisedly because no advantage could be gained from 
India. India was practically a Free Trade country, and 
bad nothing to give in return for preference. Therefore 
India had not been brought in till now. If we gave 
preference to India, what were we to get in return ? India 
had nothing to return, and that was why the original prophet 
of this crazy faith left India out’of account” 

On the other hand, in a letter from the Government of 
India in the Finance and Commerce Department to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, No. 324, of 

. * For diKOBsioo od thii piaper we report of the proceedioge of the Ea«t 
ImUs AseociatioD eUewbere in this Rnitre. 
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October 2i, paragraph the following scattments 

were made; 

■'We arc not of opinicm chat India 'can dtpect very 
material advantages in the Imperial market by any rrica5i.Jre 
which appears to he within the range of discussion, On 
the ocher hand, our honourable colleague may have under' 
rated both thtj power of rctaJiartion which foreign countries 
possess and also tbeic readinea-s to use itr W^'e cannot feel 
confident that tlie conditions and requirements of foreig'n 
industries have yct been ascertaioed with the precision and 
fulness nece^si^ry to make ebem a sn^cicntly broad and 
stable basis on which to rest a fiscal polity of very 
problematic value to India, whilst the consequences of 
failures might.result in irreparable disaster." 

Free Traders, therefore, look askance at the Idea qf 
preferential trade between the United Klngdoru and India, 
whether they regard the subject bum the British or the 
Indian point of view. 

Yet no Tarifi Reiorm scheme for the Empire could be 
lasting, even if^ft could be introduced, which left India out 
of accciuiiE, for India exceeds in importance any other 
component part of the British Empire with the sole eitoep' 
tion of Britain herself. Koc only do her 300,000^000 of 
inhabitants form three-quarters of the total population of 
the Empire, but her trade with the United Kingdom 
exceeds that of any of the self-governing Dominions or 
Crown Colonies. 

Thus, according to Mr. Chlozaa Money's '■'Fiscal 
Dictionary^' in r^oy-oS, India's total trade with the United 
Kingdom amounted to .j^S7,coq,ooo . sterling (imports 
57,000,000 and earports 30,000',000) as against an Aiistralian 
total of 60,000,000 and a Canadian total of i9:2,oOO,ODO. 
Moreover, India maintains the only regular army in the 
Empire outside the United Kingdom. " ^ 

The importance of this fact will be recognized when it Is 
recalled that it was a force of British troops from India that 
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sHved the sLtiiaEiofl in Natal in the South African War, and 
chat it Indian troops who formed iJ^e bulk of the 
British forces in the lasst Chinese War, 

If, then, Tariff Reform is to be adopted by the Empire, 
ilte inclusion of India in the scheme is a necessary factor, 

I propose to sug]gest how this may be accomplished^ 
aocomplished, I submit^ with less diE^tCuIty in tj^e case of 
India than of any other part of the Empire outside tho 
British IhIcs. 

Free Tinders frequently urge ajijatiisl that pari of the 
scheme of Tariff Reform which tunsists in establishing 
preferential trading between the United Kingdom and the 
rest of the Empire, that if Briiain makes a commercia 
concession to one colony or dependency, she must, as a 
matter of course, make a simitar concession to every other 
colony and dependency. 

Now this objection is theoretical only, I venturCj on 
the contrary, to think that ^rhen Tariff Keform. is Intro- 
dueed into the Empire, it will be introduced not wholesale 
buL piecemtah In other words, the United Kingdom will 
not establiah a tariff to be applied to ali the different parts 
of the Empire alike, but will make a separate bargain with 
■each colony or dependency, and every bargain will be based 
on the Encerests of the United Kingdom and the colony or 
dependency with which it is made. Sn, too, the colonies 
and dependencies will bargain among themselves. For 
instance, a commercial agreement between Canada and the 
West Indi^fe is now under discussion. 

The effect of such a method of bargaining will be that 
each nation within the British Empire will aim at.building 
up its own strength by considering its own interests before 
that of any other councry whether Inside the Empire or 
outside It, but will also aim at building up the strength of 
the Empire by prefernog the Interests of countries inside 
the Empire to those of countries outside it. 

The present paper, tbtn, deals with Tariff Reform as 
*stabliahing preferential trades between £hE.;United Kingdom 
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and India, and suggests the lines on which a reciprocally 
benehcial bargain might be struck between them. 

Free Traders often argue that though preferential 
trading may benefit particular classes of manufacturers and 
workmen, it will injure the general body of consumers by 
raising the cost of living. 

This, they assert, will be effected by the increase in the 
price of imported foreign articles due to the imposition of 
extra import duties. It is further urged against preferential 
trading that it exposes to foreign retaliation the countries 
that prefer each other. 

■ I venture, however, to think that neither of these 
objections is valid against the proposals 1 am* about to 
submit. 

Both Britain and India already levy import duties on 
,certain classes of goods, whether imported from each other 
or from foreign countries. They can give each other 
preference not by raising these duties against foreigners, 
but by lowering them in the case of goods they import 
from each other. 

This method of procedure will obviously not increase, 
and may very possibly decrease, the price of these g^exxis, 
and therefore their cost to the' consumer. 

British and Indian manufacturers and workmen will 
benefit, while the general body of consumers will not be 
injured, and may be advantaged. The hrst-named objec¬ 
tion of Free Traders fails in this case. 

The. risk of retaliation by foreigners must now be con-^ 
sider^. It will be borne in mind that the establishment 
of preferential trade between Britain and India would be a 
purely dotnestic arrangement between two parts of. the same- 
Empire. Now, Canada has already given Britain a marked 
preference—one of 33 per cent, in her import tariff. 

One of our two great trade rivals, the United Sutes of 
America, has accepted this arrangement as one within the 
competence of the contracting parties, and not subject to 
retaliation. 
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A Rimilar arrangemfni: has indeytl b'Ctn miude; Ijy Anitrica 
iij respect (sf her depcndcnc-y^ ihe i*bi]ippinc Isliinds- 

(t IS true that our athtr chief comititifCLai compeuLor, 
Gerrnafiy, strongiy demurred lo the grant of preference by 
Canada 'tn BritamK and replied to it by raising the duties 
on the import of Canadian goods into Germanjfr 

Canada answered by imposing a a^rtaK on German goods 
imported into Canada. 

The result has been that iiontiany has again lowered 
her tariff against Canada, and consequently Canada has 
removed her surias. 

The right of Canada to grant preference to liritain is 
now recognised wdihout demur. 

Now, if this right is recognized in the case of Canada, 
why should it not also receive recognition if Britain and 
India, who beEong to the British Empire eqiiy.lty with 
Canada, choose to gr^^nt preference to each other ? 

Strong support is given to this conclusion by the terms 
of the Report of the Royal Commission Ofi T raide Rdaiioos 
between Canada and the West Indies, a review of which 
appeared in the Pt^si of September 19 lO, 

The following is a quocadcm from the report: 

^'Oiir visit to the Wesc Indies occurred at a time when 
the coiDin,erciaI public were watching with much interest 
the tariff movements in the U nited States. The American 
tariff had recently been' raised^ and a proviaion had been 
inserted to the effect that In the case of the products of any 
country unduly discriminating against the United States, a 
maKirrum duty of 35 per cent., sff oyer and above 

the general carEfF, should be applied on and after April i, 
1910. While the desire for closer relations with Canada 
was quite general througbout the West Indies, it was in 
some of the islands tempered by the fear thac the making 
of any preferential arrangetnent between that country and 
the West Indies might be regarded by-the United Staiw 
as undue discrimlnaiLon, and thus subject West Indian 
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products on entry into the U nited States to the penalty of 


the maximum tariff. 

“ The trade between the Colonies and the United States 
being considerable, it was not surprising that there should 
be this anxiety as to the tariff to be applied to their 
products. There does not seem, however, to be any need 
for alarm on this account. 

"It may now be regarded as a settled principle that 
trade arrangements between par^s of the British Empire 
are to be considered matters of a domestic character 
which cannot be regarded as discriminatory by any foreign 
Power. 

" The question seems to have received some considcra-. 
tion in connection with the negotiations which recently 
took place between the Governments of the United States 
and Canada respecting discriminatory tariff arrangements, 
and it is worthy of note, as appears from the report of the 
negotiations given to the Canadian Parliapient by the 
Minister of Finance, that the United States did not' 
treat the Canadian preferential tariff as an undue dis¬ 
crimination. 

“ It follows that the granting of a preference by the 
West Indies to any part of the British Empire could not - 
be so r^arded. i, 

" This is indeed the logical conclusion to be drawn frour 
the fiscal'arrangements of other Powers, including the 
United States themselves, with different parts of their owo_, 
possessions." . 


It will be remembered that the Chairman of this Com¬ 
mission was so convinced a Free Trader as Lord Balfour 


of Burleigh. ^ 

I propose, however, to discuss the probability of rctalia- 
tion from foreign countries affected by reciprocal preferences 


between Britain and India from the point of view of the 
, power of retaliation of these countries with due regard to 
their own interests, . , - ^ : 
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In 1903., when Lord Curzan was Viceroy, the Gov'em- 
mtnt of India wrote a notable despatch to the Secsnetsiry of 
Slate for India In which they gfave no support to ihe Inelu- 
sion uf India in a scheme of Tariff Keform for the It rn pi re. 
The despatch pointed out that India wag a debtor conn try, 
and that it was necessary for her to iriitintain an excess of 
exports over Inipona to enable her to pay cht; annua! 
inieresc on !ier debts. 

This excess might be endangered If foreign countries 
raised their import tarifTii against India In consequence of 
her giving preftiretice to other parts of the Lnipine. 

The situation, however, has been changed in favour of 
India since the date of the despatch by the strengthening 
of the Icidian Gold Reserve. This Reserve would even 
now enable India to tide over a period of diminution in her 
exports, and the more it ia incrtiised the stnongcr India's 
position in this respect 

J ust lately tbe Government of India have again reverted 
to the arrangement of devoting to the Gold Reserve the 
whole of the profits, on coinage at their mints. 

Thus, India has now a resource from which she could 
pay the annual interest on her debts for a Rmu if sht 
underwent a temporary ditninution in her exports- 

Moreover, in a MLnute appended by Sir £. Law, cht; 
Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Couneil, paragraph 136, 
the following statement is made : 

" I feel sufficiently confident that with the gfeat majority 
of the countries with which wc trade, and as regards the 
very great bulk of our exports of raw material, we are not 
only in a safe position, but we could even afford, in certain 
instances, ourselves to assume the aggressive by going so 
far as to impose duties on the exportation of produce they 
require for their industries.'’ 

It is true that on the whole Sir E. Law's Minute does 
not countenance the inclusion of India in a scheme of 
preferential trading with the rest of the Empire; but, in 
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view of the above quoted statement, it is worth while to 
examine briefly the details of Indian exports. 

The gist of Sir E. Law's’ summary of his Minute, given 
in his paragraphs 126 to 131, and 133, 134, may be quoted: 

Unitbi> States. 

“ The institution of a preferential tarifif would, if the 
United States determines to retaliate, probably prove 
unfavourable to Indian interests rather than otherwise, 
but it does not appear likely that much harm could be 
done.” 

Germany. 

** German industries would probably suffer somewhat if 
German manufacturers were discriminated against in an 
Indian tariff, and Germany is far from being in a position 
to retaliate with success.” 

Franck. 

French trade would be little hurt by unfavourable 
discrimination against French goods. France would not 
be in a favourable position to retaliate.” 

Belgium. 

“ Belgian trade would suffer considerably under a hostile 
tariff, and Belgium could not retaliate with effect." ' 

Italy. 

; Italian trade would not be. greatly hurt by a hostile 
uriff, and it is unlikely that Italy could. afford strong 
measures of retaliation.” > : ' ! ' 

Austria-Hungary. V ^ 1 • 

“ Austrian trade would be seriously prejudiced by tariff 
discrimination against Austrian manufacturers, and it is 
unlikely that Austria could reuliaie with effect." ^ . 

China. ^ 

“ Trade with China is on a very sure basis, and would 
not be affected by the adoption of a preferential tariff.” ^ 
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Japan. 

“ It is uncertain how far Japan could afford to impose 
hampering duties on commodities imported from India, 
whilst no important results would be likely to follow the 
introduction of a tariff discriminating against imports of 
Japanese manufacture." 

When it is remembered that Sir E. Law in his 6nal 
remarks on the whole argues against the adoption of a 
system of preferential trading by India, it will be admitted 
that his summary above quoted may be accepted even by 
Free Traders as an unprejudiced survey of the results 
likely to arise from the adoption by India of such a system. 
It would seem that even if foreign countries determined to 
retaliate on India they could not do her much harm, and 
^rould discover that they were damaging themselves more 
than her. with the probable result that they would desist 
•from their attempts at retaliation Just as Germany did in 
the case of Canada. 

Some extracu may now be given from another review of 
the Indian export trade taken from the report of the Tariff 
Commission M.M. 30 of November 9, 1900: 

* Nearly three-quarters of the exports of India to 
Germany consist of raw materials which are admitted free 
of duty for the purposes of German industry.” 

I may add that Germany exports no raw materials to 
India except copper. 

“ Of the Indian exports to Belgium three-fourths consists 
of raw cotton an 3 seeds.” • 

■ • The other items are wheat, rice, hemp, hides, and jute. 

■ All .'Belgian exports to India are manufactured articles, 
except iron. 

As regards the Indian export trade to France : 

Practically the whole trade is.in raw materials and 

food-scuf&.'W 
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French exports to India consist almost entirely of wine, 
spirits, and silk manufactures. 

Indian exports to Austria-Hungary : 

“ Consist largely of cotton, jute, hides, and skins . , . raw 
materials for Austrian manufactures.*' 

Austrian exports to India consist of sugar and manu¬ 
factured goods. 

India’s exports to the United States are principally: 

"Jute and jute goods. Raw jute enters the United 

States free of duty; on jute-bags the entry amounts to 

52 per cent., and on jute cloth to 20 per cent of the Indian 

export value. . . . India also exports raw hides and skins 

to the United States.” 

*• • 

“Nearly 60 per cent, of the'Indian imports from the 
United States consists of mineral oils, upon which the 
Indian duty is one anna per gallon.” 

These extracts show that India's exports to the principle 
foreign commercial countries are mainly foods and raw 
materials. 

* Some countries, such as Germany, already put an import 
duty on the food imports from India—wheat and rice— 
while all countries admit the raw materials free All these 
countries have framed their tariffs solely with regard to 
their own interests. * > ^ 

They have not put, further or higher import duties on 
imports from India simply because they cannot do without 
these imports, and it is not to their own interests to tax 
them more heavily. Obviously they are in a poor position 
to retaliate on India if she shows preference to Britaln> 
more especially as their exports to her consist mainly of 
manufactured articles which she could get from Britain or 
make herself, and of sugar and mineral oil, both of which 
I ndia produces within her own borders. 

To conclude this portion of my subject let me quote the 
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remarks of Mr. M. cle P. Webb, made on page 134 of his 
book entitled “India and the Empire." He writes as 
follows: 

“ First of all, nearly 40 per cent: of our export.s (jute, 
jute goods, opium, til seed, lac, myrobalams, etc.) are 
materials of which India enjoys a practical monopoly. I*or 
foreign nations to check their purchases of these projects 
would spell ruin to some of their own industries. Another 
40 per cent, (cotton, rice,‘hides and skins, tea and wheat) 
flows mostly either to other parts of the British Empire, or 
to countries with whoii> we are not in the least likely to 
quarrel, and there is consequently no risk of serious diver¬ 
sion so far as this propdnion is concerned. 

, “The remaining 20 per cent, of the current is made up 
of dozens of tropical .products of a special character, and of 
exceptional cheapness. Wherever they may be offered 
they are quite sure to find a strong demand. Many 
of them are already secured by British buyers, or by non¬ 
competing foreign nations, and we can rest assured, there¬ 
fore, that this portion of our export stream is in no 
danger.” 

' .1 submit that the fair conclusion to be drawn from the 
quotations I have made from various authorities is that 
foreign nations are not likely to consider preference given 
by India to England as a reason for retaliation on India, 
and even if they did adopt that point of view they are not 
in a position to act on it with effect. 

A few words may be added to the possibility of retaliation 
by foreign countries on Britain in revenge for preference 
granted to India. 

There are three heads under which a re-arrangement of 
the present British tariff could help Indian products viz,, 
the existing import duties on tea, coffee and tobacco. 

As regards tobacco, what is required is not preference 
but fair play, or, in other words, a duty, not by weight, but 
ad valorem: 
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In tea, India’s competitors arc China and Holland, 
through her dependency of Java. 

Retaliation from China need not be feared, as Chinese 
import duties have been fixed by treaty. 

In coffee. India’s greatest rival is Brazil. Britain, still 
the chief commercial country of the world, need scarcely 
shrink from the possibility of retaliation by Holland and 
Uraxil, because she chooses, not to raise her import duties 
agjiinst, them, but to lower- them in favour of her great 
Eastern Empire. 

I submit, then, that the second objection urged by Free 
Traders against preferential trading—the risk of retaliation 
from foreigners—has been sufficiently dealt with as regards 
preference between Britain and India. 

The next point for discussion is the manner in which 
Britain and India could give preference to each other. 

As I have already indicated, Britain could assist the 
Indian exports of tea, coffee, and tobacco. 

In a debate in the House of Commons, dated July 25. 
1910, Mr. J. F. Hope stated that the British import duty 
on tea amounted to 62 per cent, on the axterage value of 
the import and nearly too per cent, on the value of the 
cheaper kinds of tea. 

Colonel Seely, U ndcr-Secretary of State for the Colonics, 
said that the total British imports of tea during twelve 
months amounted to 341 million pounds, of which 301 million 
pounds came from the British Empire, and 40 millions from 
foreign sources. 

These foreign sources, it may be remarked, are China 
and Java, China sending about one-quarter, and Java three- 
quarters, of the total. In the course of the same debate 
Mr. Bonar Law pointed out the danger to Indian,tea of 
increasing competition from Java. 

The Board of Trade Journal in September, 1910, showed 
that the actual production of tea in India was increasing, 
having been 247 million pounds in 1908, and 262 millions 
in 1909. 
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Obviously an increased production demands an extended 
market The necessity of an extension of their market 
has been fully recognized by the Indian tea-traders, as 
shown by their'arrangement with the Government of India 
that a small export duty should be levied on every pound 
of tea exported from India, and the proceeds paid to a tea 
cess committee appointed to promote the sale of tea. 

Now, Britain beyond all comparison affords the greatest 
market in the whole world for the sale of tea. Here, if 
anywhere, there is an opportunity, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, for increased sales. The latest Government statis¬ 
tical abstract relating to British India, published in Septem¬ 
ber, 1910, and covering the decade from 1899-1900 to 
1908-1909, shows in round figures that in the last year of 
the period under review 234 million pounds of tea were 
exported from India, of which 170 millions went to Britain. 

Every pound of the latter total paid an import duty of 
fivepence per pound. I suggest a preference to India 
of one penny per pound, or 20 per cent, of the import 
duty. 

As the duty even thus reduced would still be over 48 per 
cent, of the average value of the imports, the reduction does 
not seem excessive. 

In the Parliamentary debate, from which quotations 
have already been made. Colonel Seely remarked, chat 
people did not drink China tea on account of a penny 
difference in price. It is true that Chinese tea is drunk 
by those that prefer its peculiar flavour and perhaps 
believe it more digestible. 

The preference then proposed for Indian tea would not 
probably much reduce the imports from China..* But the 
same remark does not apply to the Javanese imports, 
which form three-quarters of the total foreign import—say 
30 million pounds- • ' * 

Here is an opportunity for expansion in the Indian trade. 
If the preference given to Indian tea enabled it to oust the 
Javanese product from the British maricet, the total cost 
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to Britain of the preference proposed would be about 
200 million pence—say ;^833,ooa 

Part of the loss would, no doubt, be recovered by 
expansion in the imports beyond the present combined 
totals of imported Indian and Javanese tea. 

The latest statistical abstract, already mentioned, shows 
that in 1908*1909 Britain imported from India in round 
figures 150,000 hundredweights of coffee, which paid an 
import duty of fourteen shillings per hundredweight. 

According to an India Office Return. No. 181 of 190H, 
this duty is 19 per cent, ad valorem. 

I suggest that it should be entirely abolished and Indian 
coffee allowed to enter Britain free at a cost to the British 
Exchequer of ,^105,009. 

Quite possibly, however, Indian coffee ' might entirely 
oust iu Brazilian rival, which is of inferior quality, in 
which case the total cost to the British Exchequer would 
be about 75,000, the total revenue now raised from 
coffee. 

r 

As regards the Indian tobacco*trade, I have suggested 
that it should be helped by removing the discrimination 
now existing against it in our import tariff, or in other 
words, that it should be taxed ad valorem, and not by 
s weight as at present, a system that gives an unfair advan¬ 
tage to its intrinsically more valuable competitors, the 
tobacco of America and T urkey. 

.-India Office Return No. 181 of 1908 states the British ' 
import,duty on Indian tobacco to be 262 per cent, ad 
valorem, < 

Mr,, Lloyd George has since increased this duty by 
eightpence per pound. In connection with the import into 
Britain of Indian«manufactured tobacco, there is a striking 
statement on p. 35 of Sir Roper Lethbridge’s “India and 
Imperial Preference,” where the author points out that in 
1906 England bought of unmanufactured tobacco from 
foreigners 82,744,295 pounds, and from India only 
2,304 pounds. 
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There is, then, plenty of room for expansion in the tobacco 

trade between India and Britain. 

But as the flavour of Indian tobacco, though .appreciated 
by those who are accustomed to it. differs widely from that 
of American tobacco, to which the British public are habitu¬ 
ated. the Indian product requires the assisunce of a 
markedly lower price to introduce it to the British smoker. 

This assisunce it would receive if the crushing incidence 
of the import duty were lessened by a levy ad valorem. 

No doubt in time the import would become considerable 
but for the present and some years to come the cost to the 
British Exchequer of lowering the rate of the import duty 
on Indian tobacco would probably be small. 

The assistance, then, to Indian trade by a preference in 
the British tariff to Indian tea and coffee on the lines 
suggested would cost the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
^1.008.000 (one million eight thousand pounds), allowing 
nothing for expansion in the imports of Indian tea beyond 
the combined 'total of Indian and Java tea at present 
exported. 

Adding something for the loss of duty on Indian tobacco 
during the next few years.'the total cost to Britain may be 
stated at j^i.ioo.ooo (one million one hundred thousand 
pewnds).. Perhaps it may be argued that tea and coffee 

planteiy in India arc mainly European. 

This is true, but there is no reason that as these industries 
expand Indians should not take a full share in them. More¬ 
over, the labourers employed are entirely Indian. 

The tea industry alone, as .stated by Mr. M. dc P. Webb, 
on p. 124 of his book “India and the Empire.” employs 

over half a million persons. ^ 

From the British Free Trader’s point of view, the 
cheapening of tea and coffee should be welcomed as a step 
towards Mr. Gladstone's ideal of a free breakfast uhle. 

It may well be asked how the British Chancellor of the 
• Exchequer can make good the deficit caused by the 
suggested remission of 100,000 in favour, of Indian 
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exporters, without laying ■ fresh burdens on the heavily 
weighted British taxpayer. 

Let him have resource to the coal export duty of the last 
Unionist Government. 

It is argued with some force that this export duty 
checked the export of the less valuable British coals and 
that some of the more valuable coal actually exported 
wa.s used by British steamers, on whom the cxj>ort duty 
partly fell. 

Britain has, however, a monopoly of the most valuable 
coal of all—the South Wales steam coal. 

No reasonable duty will check its export for the reason 
that foreigners can find no efficient substitute for it for the 
purposes of their war vessels and fast merchant liners. 
Let the less valuable British coals be exported free of duty, 
let British steamers obtain a rebate for South Wales steam 
coal bought by them at our coaling stations abroad, and let 
the export duty on South Wales steam coal be restored, 
and if necessary' enhanced- The old coal duty was 
estimated to produce about 500,000 yearly. 

If, modified as suggested, it brought in half as much, the 
revenue thereby obtained would more than cover the 
estimated cost of the concessions to Indian imports, and 
would be paid, not by Britain, but by foreigners. ' ' 

Moreover, an incidental advantage would be gained by 
enabling British war vessels and fast merchant steamers to 
obtain their steam coal at a cheaper rate than their foreign 
rivals. • , 

It now remains to consider in'what direction India can' 
give a preference to British trade. 

In the first place she could remit the 3^ per cent 
import duty on British cotton manufacturers, at the 
same time abolishing the obnoxious excise duty on the 
Indian product. 

In view of the inquisition into accounts necessitated by 
the levy of the excise duty, its abolition would be appreciated 
by Indian manufacturers at more than its actual cash value. 
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In 1908-1909 cotton manufactures were imported from 
abroad into India to a toul value of 23 millions in round 
figures, of which about 21 millions worth came from 
Britain. 

The two millions worth of imported foreign cotton goods 
was to a great extent manufactured from Indian raw cotton 
exported to Germany, Austria, 'Italy, Holland, and Japan, 
and competed directly rather with the Indian than the 
Lancashire product, which latter is almost entirely made 
from American cotton. 

The expansion therefore facilitated by remitting the 

‘percent, charges to the Indian and Lancashire manu- 
facturers, while retaining them for foreigners, would 
certainly be shared by India. 

' And both India and Lancashire would profit by the 
. eolargement of their market in India itself consetjuent on 
the lower prices at which they could afford to sell their 
S goods. It may be noted that cotto n gins and presses, and 
cotton spinning, and weaving factories in India employ in 
round figures 318,000 persons. 

-) The Tin^ in io Empire issue of May 24,1909, calculated 
revenue derived from the Indian cotton excise duty at 
*■ ;^226,000. 

■; •; And if the whole of the cotton import duty were lost to 
■ iiie Itwiian Government by its remission in favour of 
^ Lancashire goods pari passu with the abolition of the 
;; ■ cotton eXciM and the consequent capture of the foreign 

trade by Lancashire and India, tHc loss in revenues would 
be ^^805,000, making a total deficit of 031,000 (one 

million and thirty-one^ thousand pounds) sterling. But, 
apart from cotton, India can give Britain preference in 
other lines. 

What these arc may be gathered from the remarks on 
-- pp. 81 and 83 of Mr. Webb’s "India and the Empire,” 

. where the author says; ‘ . - 

' "India buys more steel, more silk manufactures, more ^ 
; ' glass and glassware, more jewellery, and more clocks and 
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watches from,foreign sources than from British suppliers, 
and that, too, in spite of the fact that Oreat Britain is very 
expert in the manufacture of such goods." 

And again, in her trade with India, 

“ Germany is doing best in woollen goods, hardware and 
cutlery.” 

In the Tariff Commission Report M.M. 38, of Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1908, paragraph 5 of the summary, it is stated 
that: 

'* In goods other than cotton there has been an increased 
Indian importation in twenty years of saj millions! of which 
8J millions have gone to the United Kingdom and 
144 millions to other countries, chiefly Germany, Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary, the' United States, and Japan. These 
goods include woollens, apparel, silks, machinery, railway 
plant and rolling stock, iron and steel, hardware and 
cutlery, china, glass, paper, and chemicals and drugs." 

The same report on p. 16 runs as follows : 

“ Excluding sugar (2 millions) there remains about 
10^ millions worth of foreign manufactures competing in 
India with similar British products, and upon which there is 
at present no differentiation of duty." 

* > 

calculation of 0,500,000. being the value of the 
trade in which British manufactures might be given* 
prefereoM by India, is supported by the remarks of a Free 
Trade economist. Professor Lees Smith, who writes on 
pages 90 and 91 of his book, “ India and the Tariff 
Problem ": 

" The sum of £ [8,448,000 due to imports from foreign 
countries represents all the trades which might be diverted 
to the United Kingdom by a preference in her favour. A 
large proportion, however, of these imports are of such 
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St nature that even with a preference the United Kinjf- 
dom could not take^the'place *<rf the existing source of 
supply.” 


“ The value, therefore, of the imports of which the supply 
fro« the United Kingdom can be effective is reduced to 

10 , 444 , 000 .” 


. .From these'loj millions must be'deducted a^millions o. 
Cotton manufactures for which allowance has already been 

made. * * 

If it be supposed, as an extreme case, that British mou- 
facturerS captured all the remaining trade, the loss in import 
duties would be ;^425,000, as the general rate in'the Indian, 
Tariff is 5 per cent, ai valorem. If this amount be added 
to* the loss on the cotton excise and import duty already 
calculated, the Indian Government would have to make up 
a to^ deficit oT ;^i,456,ooo (one million four hundred and 
^fty -six thousand pounds) sterling.* _ . 

Well, ^port duties are hot unknown to India. She 
already levies .an. export duty^on rice at, fourpence per 
hundredweight, although she has by no means a monopoly 
^’of that product. The Times in its Empire issue of 
May <*4, 1909, pointed out that ‘the revenue from the 
export duty was growing, and that in 1907-1908 it amounted 

to ;^664 ,ooo. ‘ ’ *" 

’ ' Professor Lees Smith, the Free Trade economist already 
quoted, bn pY 73 book, "India and the Tariff 

Problem," writes: 





" India is in a sj^caally favourable position for imposihg 
* 'etxport duties, as she produces certain commodities of which 
the exports are large and of which she is the only source 
of supply.” V 


V Such exports are raw jute and lac. In 1908-1909, ^ordiag 
sh the' statistical abstract* relating to'* Briti^' India, tbene 
were exported from India in round figure* 13,950,000. 
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wdPtb ni noH^ufiB (of which •ji^i5.5oo.ooo weniHo Bcitziio), 
and /"i,800,000 worth of lac, (of whicli f .f^oafioo went«6 
Britaib). • ‘ 

Thus foreign countries took over#^9^000,000 worth'of 
these naw materials of mamifacturci of which India basran 
absolute monopoly. ,1 

M Now Mr. Webb, on.' ]x .98 of- bis book, hI ndia and. the 
Empire,” points out that our.chief conmeroial competitors, 
the .United.States,.Germany, and' Frbncei impoet rawjute 
free, but impose an import duty of lao per-cent.'Ms 4 >rcw 
on Indian jute manufactures. 

If India were to impose an export duty of ao per cent, 
on her exports of raw jute and lac to foreign countries, she 
would get a revenue of ;(ri.8oo,ooo—much more than 
enough to cover the de6cit caused by the abolition of the 
cotton excise, and the import duties on British manu> 
factures. She would - also assist her jute industry, the 
largest of her manufactures next to cotton, which employed 
in 1908-1909 about 210,000 persons. 

The margin of the revenue from export duties over the 
loss from remitted excise and import duties, is large enough 
to allow of a considerable diminution in the exports of raw 
jute to foreign countries. 

As Mr. Webb on his p. 97 points out, the United 
States impose an .export duty of thirty shillings per ton on 
Manila hemp, exported from the Philippines and give a 
rebate on all hemp itnported from the Philippines into tbC' 
United States in an American vessel. ; : 

Substitute jute and lac for hemp, India for the Philippines, 
and Britain for the United States, and the parallel would 
be complete. ’ , 

I shall conclude by a brief summary of the points I have 
essayed to establish, and submit that I have shown— 
a. That preferential trade can be established between 
Britain and India. 

- d. That it need not raise prices to the consumer. 

. c. That it would not induce retaliation by the foreigner. 
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d. That it need not impose any extra taxation on either 
Britain or India 

e. That it would assist the Indian tea, coffee, tobacco, 
cotton, and jute industries. 

/. That it would similarly assist British cotton, silk, glass, 
woollen, and many other industries. 

If these contentions are accepted as proved, can it be 
denied that the early establishment of preferential trade 
between Britain and India is a worthy object for the efforts 
of statesmen in both countries ? 



TIBETAN INVASION OF INDIA IN 647 A.D, 
AND ITS RESULTS. 

By L. a. Waddbix, ci. 

"SOldiij^a R&ja will be deed and India wilt be laid waste; and in 
rebellion wicked men will slaughter one another .”—m Himn 
Tiamf^s "Lift” BtAL, p. 154. 

This remarkable event, which powerfully affected ' the 
course of- Indian history, has come to light only in 
relatively recent years; and hitherto has received but 
incidental notice. Its importance, however, in international 
history demands more detailed examination; and as I have 
personally traversed a great part of the area crossed by 
this invading army—during my tracking of the footsteps 
of the famous geographer - pilgrim Hiuen Tsang over 
many hundreds of miles—I hope to be able here, with the 
local information thus'acquired, to throw some fresh light 
upon its topography and some other points which are at 
present obscure. 

One striking inference suggested by this campaign is 
that the Tibetans, who were then, in the middle of the 
seventh century a.®., one of the greatest military powers in 
Asia, far excelled the English of those days in social 
organisation and virility. Their selfrestraint, too, was 
remarkable. The invasion was not one of those aggressive 
waves of Huns which had swept over Europe as well as 
Western Asia a short time before. It was a punitive 
expedition to revenge an insult offered to a relative of their 
king; and for a time Tibet became the suzerain of India. 

•The far-reaching effect of this Invasion upon India is 
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thus recently summarized in one of the first systematic 
histories to notice it:* “As to the Indian Empire, the 
effect of the war was a complete anarchy, of which Dhara- 
scna 1 V„ the King of Valabhi [the modern Gujarat], at. 
once took advantage, assuming the imperial titles, and thus 
inaugurating the permanent separation of the.kingdom 
of Valabhi from the Northern Empire.” 

(for oiv first knowledge of* this invasion wc'are in<^ted 
to the labours of European students of Chinese history, 
who have discovered several references to it embedded in 
that trustworthy source of contemporary history, the annals 
of the T'angiEmpetfOK of that period That this invasion 
should have been entirely forgotten in India itsdf ii not 
surprising, when it is remembered that the history of 
ancient 'India was practically unknown to its modern 
inhabitants until it was unearthed and reconstructed during 
the past century, and more especially during the past 
twenty-five years, by the. scientific researches of studen^ 
aloMst entirely,Europeans. Of the many gaps still remain¬ 
ing, some of which are being filled up evcr>- year, one 
embraces the period covered by this invasion. 

■T The.first intimation of this invasion, although announced 
many “y ea r? ago in an extract from the Chinese annals by 
the sinologist, M. Stanislas Julian,t the pioneer translator 
of Hiuen Tsaog s travels, seems to have escaped observa¬ 
tion until 1880, In that year a translation of the extract 
Aiaa-reproduced in* the Indian'Antiq%ary,\ and in the 
seme'year hirtber extracts were furnished-from-the T’ang 
chronicles tby Dr. Basbell. of the Btitish Legation ^ 
Peking.^ '• 

ij-These various noticea have been revised'and added 
to by Professor S. Ldvl, “whose translaffons-are here 

- • History of India, 67 /L R. Ho^ic and H. A. feta* (CuttSck^ 1905), 
* p. jt Tbe fim iysiaaMtic Wwory to notioe it wa» V.'A. Smith's 
0/ India, 1994, wlvpro it/is letetrad to at some length. 

+ “Notice sur Vlnde '* In Journal Asiatiptt, 1847 aiso M. Paothier ie 
same loofnal; and in 1881 Professor Parker in (Mna Missions. 

Vol. ixl, 1880, p.’ so. ■' • 

V i Journalo/tht Royal Asiatk Seatfy, r88o, pp. 446 and sa8, n. 15. 
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adopted as the more authoritative,* A further'solid con¬ 
tribution to the research has been made by’ Professor 
Chavannes in his translations of the Chinese inscriptions 
left at Bodh Gaya and elsewhere in India by the leader 
of the invading army and one of the ancient edicts, 
discovered by nle at Lhasa, contains a reference to- these 
Tibetan wars with India.| 

The absolute silence of the Tibetan history books, as well 
as native tradition in regard to these wars with India, is, I 
think,'to be explained partly by want of established literary 
method—as Tibet was only then beginning to reduce iu 
language to writing^—but mainly and > more probably is it 
to be credited. In my opinion, to deliberate suppresSio*i by 
the Buddhist monks who compiled the extant histories 
For Tibetans venerate India as the sacred land of Buddha, 
whence they derive their faith'; and to ascribe to the king 
of' that period, Srong-tsah, a blood-stained invasion of 
India would be tantamount to sacrilege; as this king is th^ 
chief canonized saint in Tibet, who introduced Buddhism 
and the Om-matfi formula into the country, and who even 
now is believed to be incarnate in the head of that Church, 
the Dalai Lama.|| ^ * 

The records which preserve the history of this invasion- 
’ yiartTely,'the annals of the ’T'ang’Dynasty (a.d. 6i 8 to 9 ^) 
^i^xist in two redactions: (i) the " Old T*Mg Historyor 
Tang-fAu, compiled in •original form about AtD/ T”! 34 and 
(a) the “ New T'ang History,” remodelled and expanded 
hritf'brboght’ up 'to datfe about the middle of the clcveoih 
century.f The one»supplements and controls the other. 
These chronicles thus speak for themsclrcs** » u >*i-‘ 

♦ 'jfurnai AsuUifue, 1S94, p. 68 </ uq .; 1900, p. 197 ** ^ ^ , 
t Rtmu i* V HUioirt dit RtUgiomt, 1896, No. i. ’ ’ • ^ . 

' I /oumal eftht Royal Atiatu Sotkty, I9®9» P- 93°* .• 

{ My Buddkum of Tibot, pp. 18-24. bf • 

tht Royal Asiatic Society, 1909. pp- 94 ®- 946 - 

II My Buddhism ofTibit, p. *31 et stq. ... 

• II Buihcll, loc, esL, p. 437. .» fs - 

Tnuukted by me from M. Ldvi’s article, i have altered the phonefic 
traatexiptioo of several of the proper names to the English forma. 
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Old" rang History » Ntw" Tang History 

(cliapu 198). ‘ (chap. *34, t). 

(. Before (bat [(.*,, the return of The sand year [of Chn^-kuan^ 
the pilgrim Hitttn Tsang in the a . d . 648]. H^ang Hiuem-fs’ t, who wa« 
■pring of A.O. 645]* Hltten- “chief of the guatxl of righu and 

Ht, who was “chief of the guard of archivist,” was sent on a mission to 


'rights and archivist,” { was sent on this country [ 7 *wi»<^-*lodia^ with 
a mission to India. Tiiang SAiA-/tmX as assistant. 

3. All the Kings of the four Indiai 
sent tribute to the court. 

5. The King who rdgned in Before} their arrival CMido-ido 
Central India, C 4 r-^'-fp SUiditya] died. The kingdom 

died at that time.|| The kingdom fdl into anarchy, 
fell into anarchy. 

4. Hi* minister, Ha~fuk~ti Odo- The minister Horfis-ti O-lo-na^ 
Na-/ 4 wNT[—(?)] usurped the • x.^m was able to usurp h ; he sent 
throne; he took the field with I troop* into the field to repulse 
barbarian troops to repulse Hiutn- ! Hiutn-ts’s. 

ts't. 

' 5. The mission bad only an escort > The mission had aa escort only 
of 30 horsemen; it gave battle to > some tens of horsemen; it was 
the barbarians, but the fight was 1 unable to triumph; all perished. 


Before} their arrival CMo-ido 
SUiditya] died. The kingdom 
fdl into anarchy. 

The minister Ha^/u-ii 0 -lo-na^ 
shun was able to usurp h ; be tent 
troop* into the field to repulse 


r « * ^ unequal. The arrows once ex- 
< « bausted, all were made prisoners, 
and the barburius plundered the 
Je- objects oSemd in tribute by the 
i j katgdoma 

^ fir’s himself escaped only 


The objects oSered In tribute by 
the ktngdoms were plundered. 


^ Hmm-tdt himself escaped only Wang Hmtn-tdt escaped; be ran 
under oovek of (be night He Bed to the western frontier, to ‘Tu-fan 
'*> ■ ..to tbe territorv** of the ru-fan ITibetlj and he called to arms the 




to tbeI territory** of the ru-fan [Tibet], and he called to arms the 
[Tibetans],‘who gave him r.soo neighbouring countries. Tu-fan 
picked soldiers; Hi-po-lo ( - Nepal] [Tibet] furnished athousand soldiers, 
brought him 7,000 horsemen for Ni-fodo seven thousand borsetnen. 
bis escort 

7. Htnen-tit, accompanied by his Hiutn-Ht distributed bis army in 
assistant, Tsiang Sldk-jtn, put him- [ corps, and advanced to the tosm of 


self at the head of the soldiers of 
‘the two kingdoms, and advanced 


Cka-po-ho-le; at the end of three 
days he took it. Three tbouiand 


i.'^ 


*Seep 48 . 

.'i./ t 1 ‘till survives in Tibet At Chumbi, in 1904, I met a 

r .'.Chinese ofhdal bearing the designation of “ chief archivist.’’ 
i ■ { “T*!* “ Tstang-jtKn " of M. L 4 vL 
§ "Avant." 

/H "Alors.” 

(A - . H “ iWs Jbm /i Olo-na chotn ” of Uvi. 

• r « n Venfnk che* lea T’afith.” 
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up to the capital oi Central India, 
liie battle lasted three days; the 
losses were considerable. Three 
thousand beads were cut off; nearly 
10,000 fell into the rivert and were 
drowned. 

S. 0-lo-na-ihMH left the town and 
fled. Skik-jt* went to give him 
battle; he took him pneoner, with 
xa,ooo persons, men and women, 
and more than 30,000 head of cattle, 
oxen and horses. 


9. Then India trembled. 


10. Hiutn-tit brought his prisoner 
to tbe capital [of China] in the 
sand year \CIUng-i$i€n • a..i>. 648] in 
the fifth month on'the day JTemg- 


heads were cut off; loyooo persons 
were drowned in the streams.* 


0-^na-shuM, quitting the king¬ 
dom, fled, aisd, refbrroing his dis¬ 
persed troops, returned to offer 
battle. Shih-Jtn took him ptisooer, 
decapitating a thousand persons at 
the time. The othen who had 
charge of the women of tbe king 
barred the passage of tbe riwer 
JTun-t'owi [ - Gandaki}. 
attacked them; they had a great 
fight He nude prisoners of the 
wives and sons of the King, a camp { 
of to^ooo persons and all sorts of 
domestic' inimals, to the number of 
30,006. ^ ^ 

He received the submistiocr of 
580 walled towns. Tbe King of 
Eastern India, CM-kieou-me [Sirl 
Xumira\, offered as presents 30,000 
pieces of cattle to provision the 
I army; also some bows, sabres, and 
i trappings. The kingdom of JCie- 
' mcm-tm [•■ KlmarUpa or Assam] 

: offered cariosities for the Emperor, 
a map of the country, and asked for 
an image of Lao-ttu as a gift. 

Hiutn-iie retained tbe prisoner 
O'lt'na-ikun, and offered him , 
humiliated to tbe Emperor. Tbe 
victory was proclaimed in the temple 
of tbe Imperial ancestors. . 


Further information regarding the circumstances which 
led up to this war has been gleaned from other chapters of 
the T'ang annals and elsewhere by Dr. Bushell, and more 
especially by M. L6vi,|| which I here detail: 


* “Lcs flots." i Bushell, lec. cit, p. ss?- M- Lfvi has water." 
J “Smala." ' 

§ Chap, ill, {s 8^; S. htii, JmnuU Asiatifm, 1900, p. 3x0. 

II Let. at. llie account here given embodies his own words to a great 
extent. 
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ui-iybout A.D, 640-the paramount King of India, Harsha- 
SU&cHiya, whom the Chinese variously term “ the King 
of Central India” or of “Magadha” (though the whole 
of the Ganges basin, Central India, and the Bombay db- 
tricts were comprised within his empire), after hb interviews 
oriih the pilgrim-monk, Hiuen Tsang (described in detail 
in the latter's journals), ^sent a mission to the T ang 
Emperor, which arrived at the Chinese capital in A.D. <^41. 
In answer to'this, a Chinese mi^idn was sent to India 
to jcarry a reply from the Emperor, and escort back ** a 
Brahmin, an official guest of the Emperor,” doubtless the 
ambaessador ‘ of Sflsdiiya; '• Thb mission, which left the 
Chinese capital ” in the* third month of the year a.d. 643,” 
with an escort of twenty-two men, had as envoy Li Yi-piao, 
wkh Hiuen-ts'e, or Yuan-ts'e, as assistant. After nine 
months’ journey, apparently through Tibet and Nepal, 
it arrived at Magadha, the country around Patna (see 
the accompanying map), in the twelfth month of the 
year a.d.' 64'3* It rcrrialned some time in India, deuined 
doubtless b/ pious Occupations. In 645, at the end of 
the first month, it was at Rijglr (see map); it ascended 
there the Vuliuret Peak {GridAra-kflia), and left an inscrip- 
tlOli. Fifteen dkjrs lacer it was at Bodh-Gaya (MahUlwdki), 
and there also left an inscription as a souvenir.* Either in 
going Of returning thia mission proceeded through Nepal, 
where the lringTAfiiSaVkrman)t’treated hoDOtfr. *^0 

Veturo'to China, JWang*”TTiacn-»ts^e wm soon sKht back 
ag^in, as, meaitwhile another rnUaion had aarHwdi^ with 
offerings of” pearls, ihcense, and Bodht-xx^es (” 



Xhb.fateful* mission, whioh wowtuated-in-therwor, sec 
ov^ jn the year iOiSi to p kt -faahion ia the chotige of 

* Theic tie the jSitaipttam,*'tWisktSdUy IfWlhdorlChmattil, ttaOAj 


rcibrreci to. v . « 1 j ^ • 

Oil. Iht, nyi but 

this could only be the king M the third loiatioD in a.d. 657/ . * 

^ (S«p. 4 ». , ■ ..'. ‘ - ■' ■ 
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Wang Hlncn'tt’e.-.as the bearer of offictal presents'ta'the 
King of I India, «nd 'an escort of thirty horsemcnV which 
latterly developed into an entire army that brought back 
the King of Indian prisoner to the Emperor! - •>'•» i 
( The chief questions, with which I deal; here,- and on 
.which I reach.fresh result® and conclusions-cm-iaiportant 
points dififering from those hitherto held, arcTi* v 

1. The State to which the invading Army.belonged. > ' 

2. Date of the invasion. * 

3. Date of King‘Harsha’s death, which led-Up to the 

invasion. • • •• . '• 

t > 4. Route by which the iniaders entered India.- W’ i:'s 

5, Identity of the Chief Town captured and seat of 
the Greatest Battles. •/ 

II ^--Doradon of Tibetan relations with Mediaval India.o 
''1 7. Effect on Tibet. . -■ ;» ’’ 

■ . ■ .r;M .... ’ :• ■ 

The Invading Army, Tibetan, ’-jf i:> r! 

This invasion of India is credited to China‘by recent 
writers, but the ancient Chinese records themselves ahertbe 
it to Tibetan arms. Supplementing the foregoing acbbdn^ 
of the exploit in paragraph’d of'the chronicles; a further 
chapter of the Old T'ang History is still more explicit arid 
oinequivocal. It says in its chapter on Tibet* (thap's's#) : 
“In the 22nd year [CAA^-iuan'^k.D. 646] thfi IfnptrUfl 
envoy,. Wang ■ H ioen^s'e,' who had' been • charged vrith a 
misBibn 10 the western iOuritry, Was plundered in CeriWtd 
»lndiiu‘(CVki»«j{'T’lisN-rA®). Tfm Tibttans {Tu-fan) 
army of hravt warriors, and, accompanied by Hiu€tMs*e, 
attached India and infiicUd a great defeat, and despatched 
.bfought ,10 the Emperor the news-pt "the 
victory.f.. T i. . ■• ‘ '* '•■1 h* 'O 

Here it is clearly sbaited that it was the TibeCtoS W!f6 

, y . , . • ** <• 'CTM 

* Bu»he«, /«r. eit, p. 446. Mi S. 1j6v\, fwhutt '<b\, 

givwan identical reading:, except that for “•accompanied*”Wf^has “'sWk 
la cooduitc”; he - reproduces the KotenoeS; stating that dSfe 

*' lUetans" who attacked, etc.—" ils attaqubrent," etc. 
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sent the army, that the Chinese envoy merely “accom¬ 
panied the force, and that it was they who attacked and 
inflicted the defeat 

Tibet at this period was a great military power and 
master of Nepal.* This explains why both versions of 
the T’ang history (paragraph 6), in stating that the fugitive 
envoy fled from India to Tibet, make no mention of Nepal 
as intervening between these two countries, because Nepal 
was Tibetan territory. In the composition of the army 
which the Tibetans raised for this expedition they included 
7,000 horsemen of their Nepalese vassal —a wise pre¬ 
caution, as Tibetans are unable to withstand the heat of 
the plains for long. 

On the other hand, Tibet was absolutely independent 
of China. The king at this time, Srong-tsan, a famous 
warrior, whom the T’ang annals state *' was by nature 
fond of war as well as a clever tactician," t had annexed 


large tracts of Western China. He also by force of arms 
compelled the Son of Heaven to accede to his demand 
for the hand of an imperial princess only six years before 

• vv • ^ 

(in 641). The latter circumstance explains why the Tibeun 
king responded so promptly to the appeal for his help by 
the envoy of his “ father-in-law also why he permitted 
the Chinese envoy to proceed through Tibetan and Nepalese 
■ ^ ' territory to and from I ndia. 

w; The rapidity, too, with which the Tibetan troops were 
. ’ ' ■ forthcoming, suggests that at the time ot the Chinese 

envoy’s flight they were present on duty in the capital 
of Nepal. 

* The vcmaculuhistorin of Nepal record the domioBtioD of the Tibetana 
or-“Bhotiyas,* aa war noted by Cdofoel KUpaixick and Dr. Bucbanan- 
V Hamiltoti, downwards; but it remained to Professor L&ri to aticit definite 



pardcuiars and tbe true chroiK>iog7 (^. his Le One of bis extracts 

fiotn a oootemporarj work, compiled in a.o. 650 {Chtu-kia /ang-icAi, by 
Tee-^uem), states: “Rfcemment les orders dc I'Empite paasaient par oe 
coyattmll [Nepal] et de la se rdpandaient au. loia Malnteoaat il dfpeod 
da 7 k«/a« (Tibet} " (Jwmel Aa'a/ipte, 1900, p. 44s). 

+ Bushel), lee, at, p. 445. . 
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As regards the leadership of the avenging army, it is 
possible that the Chinese envoy may have actually led it, as 
he appears to have claimed, even though he was a civilian 
"chief of the guard of [? civil] rights and archivist it was 
the division associated with his assistant which captured the 
king. On the other hand, it may be that he merely 
" accompanied " the avenging army, as one account states, 
in the position qf political officer, and the official who was 
outraged, and who had to be appeased, and who also knew 
the country well from several years’ experience (furing his 
two missions. There may have been a dual leadership^ 
somewhat as in the Lhasa Mission of 1904 to which this 
punitive expedition bears some analogy, where the control 
of the army was vested entirely in a military commander 
(possibly T’oh-mi, a clever Tibetan who bad been in India 
before), but who in the. political summaries of that 
" invasion ” remains in the background unmentioned. 

Be this as it may, and notwithstanding that this invasion 
was undertaken by the Tibetans in defence of the Chinese 
envoy of the king’s father-in-law, it is, nevertheless, clear 
that it was an achievement of Tibetan arms. 

V- • Date of Invasion. 

The date of this invasion is placed by the best and latest 
authorities in a.d. 648 ;• but it appears to me, for the 
reasons given below, to have occurred in A.D. 647. 

* . The one fixed basis that is available from which this date' 
is' to be calculated is obviously the time of arrival of the 
captive Indian king and the envoy Hiuen-ts'e at the 
Chinese capital, the modem Sianfu. This event happened 
on the day kong-txeu in the fifth month of the twenty-second 
year of Chhtg-kuan, which corresponds to the sixth month 
of A.D. 648.1 

. • Bushel], Ckinttt Art, vol. i., p. 24; V. A. Smith, Sarty Hittery ^ 
India, p. 326. 

. t Ancunt Tang Mstoty, chap, iil, p. W; S. L^n, Journal Auattgui^ 
1900, p. 310, 
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Id attei(npting[ to cstliUHte fir^m tfifs the approximate 
ditie of the invasiaTij ii will be necessary to deduct frotn it 
the following antcooilcnt periods: 

]. The tLmo requited for the lon^-njad-jourmy fre™ the Indien 
fTOfitier to SiaDfu by of Nepal aad Tibet¬ 
an The dme for iKe road-joanicy from the place firf capture do the 
ImJiwi frontier 

Jr Tht periad ckpslog hetwerQ the hvatitm of J[ndis.rr letrrtory BOd 
tlie capture of the Kiuglr ,. ^ 

Tbe journey from the Indian frontier of Nepal to Sianfu 
is one of*Ehe most iremendons in the worid. It leads over 
^he Himalayas and across the entire width of Tibet, and 
beyond that over a mcnintainoui part of China *5 well, 
traversing Eortoons torrents, ihe passes of stuperidDOR 
mountains, and inclement deserts at iminenee altitude^ and 
fording and ferrying countless rivers. ' 

ForcuiiaLely, the 'time necessary for this jo-urnty is well 
known. The tribute misilon of the Nepalese still follows 
what is evidently the same track. This is the h^h- 

road, or Gya-^, to Peking, whidb passes from Kathmandu 
the capital of Nep&I, over the NUajn Pass of the Hlinalayast 
^see map). at>d through Lhast to Sianfu, the old capital of the 
T'ang period with which we are now concerned. The journey 
from Kathmandu to &ia*fu takes 14^^ days' hard marghing| 
without any hairs whatsoever, for which 14,such a long dis¬ 
tance an allowance .of &t least one day in s^ Is necessary for 
changes in transport,animals, etc. These arc full dayjoumeya 
for travellers on horseback, and coincide as f^r as Lhasa with 
the mimber recorded by the Jesuit missionaries of the seven¬ 
teenth century ^ho iraytHed from the N epstese capital by|jJ^e 
sa^e.^ute, . In t^tdistanoe.the Jijsuits record thirty-spy.itfl 
njarnhea. against, forty. the NapaJi^se^ hui one of .,the 

.hjt iheroatiTbt^md vffl Kolco iJtlr i*X*U<fd ^ 

/am), but it is «iu:t tonecr Bud atill Docne tncfomcne : U , 

t This ifi tbc mme p*3t over whfolt, * thouEtaod jean later, «i finfitfiaoiiii 
ChfoWB-WPiT dfeH(itnii»d in Wepal fo avenge liifi mde of Ta^Biiiipo 
tncwiaalfer? bj the Gorlibaa. '■ 

-liaf o£ tbe sagM ia cited ir-Si™' 

£nii^iy vuE. ii, p. i££- 

. L.> 
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marcbes'of the former cxivered ninety miles, evidently three 
days over.Ja'desert.* It seems unlikely that these stages 
would be exceeded by an ■ ambassador in charge • of a 
prisoner' of State, and accompanied by a considerable 
retinue. ••• ' 

' These data enable us to make the following estimate : 

, Probable ^oterval between the Invaders ernsaing the Indian 

frontier and the capture of the King—sajr ... ... 30 

Deporting the King to frontier ... ... 8 * 

Road-joorrkey from Indian fironticT to Nepalese capital ‘‘ 

(KaUraiaoda) ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Minimum stages from Nepal capiul to Chinese capital 
(Sianfu) ... ... ... ... ... 

* Add‘mlnimtim halts, at I daj in 6 * s6 


• * * , 

We thus get seven months as an irreducible minimum 

period to include the war up to the capture of the king,-as 
well as the escort of the. latter in company with the cpvoy 
and his suite back to the Chinese capital; but the actual 
period was in all probability several months longer....The 
road journey especially is here probably much ..under¬ 
estimated. Those who know by experience the circuo)- 
stances of travel in Tibet would make greater allowance for 
halts on account of the.dc^ys in crossing rivers^ changing 
transport animals, inclement weather, and unforeseen, acci- 
dents by the way. As a fact we have it recorded (p. 42) 
that it took Hiuen-ts’e’s first embassy nine months,” (or . 
the mere journey from Sianfu to Magadha, and it is pract^ 
caUy certain ^at on that occasion it gravelled by thi[s,rf>ute 
via NepaL^' Had it proceeded by the much rnorcxircuifoua 
Turkestan route, ^that period must have been considecably, 
exceeded.' Whereas the direct route via Lhasa was not 
only open, buf inviting,' as the newly-wedded Chinese 
princess at the Tibetan capital was—the histories both 
Tibetan and Chinese informs us—sending and receiWfig 
frequent • messengers to and from the Chinese capital. 

i I • •>(*’■ * . * .f. tii < - 

* Geotgi, Alfkahttum TibtUtnwHt 1778, p. 453. * 
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Hiuen-ts’c himself refers to the passage of his former mission 
by this route, though he does not mention whether in one 
direction, or in both. The practice seems to have been to 
enter Magadha by the direct route (by land if Tibet were 
open to them, or by sea when it was closed), and when time 
was not an object to return by way of Northern India and 
the Chinese provinces of Turkestan. 

A period of eight tc> nine months is thus practically the 
minimum allowable for the several episodes in question, 
and, deducting this from the sixth month of a.d. 648, brings 
the latest date for the invasion well within A.D. 647. 

Date of King Harsha Siladitya's Death. 

As a corollary to this new date for the invasion, the date 
of King Harsha's death which is based upon it calls for 
revision. 

The latest revised date for Harsha’s demise is “ the end 
of 647 or beginning of [a.d.] 648.'** 

This great king, who may well be called an Emperor 
of India, was alive in^A.D. 643,! when his intimate friend 
and guest, the “ Master of the Law,” Hiuen Tsang, took 
aflectionate farewell of him at Kanauj. After this, nothing 
more is heard of him until his death is recorded in the 
Chinese annals, as the reason for the hostile attack on the 
Chinese envoy, which led to the invasion by Tibet. 

The date in question thus depends on the movements of 
the envoy Hiuen-ts’e. This personage, according to the 
Old T’ang History, left the Chinese capital on his second and 
eventful mission "before the return of the pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang " (sec text, pi. 40); and this latter event is definitely 
recorded as having taken place "in theipringof a.d. 645." J 

• Prol^CMon Chavanues and L 4 *i in V. A. Smith'i Early History 
of India, 1909, pp. 326, 331, 348- 

r t Cunningham's Andtnt Googr^hy, p. 566; Smiih in Watters’ Ynam 

X 8. Julien, Za Vu dt Hinm Ttang, p. 297 : " On the day I-hai of the 
and month.” Cf. also Siaycr, Chimu ifanuai, p. apo; also Beal,and 
Watters, op. di- . . 
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This, however, is clearly a mistake of the T’ajig History^ for 
in the -first and second month of that the first mission, 
df which this envoy was a memberj was SEill in Magjadha in 
India, as rccordctt in the dated inscriptions kft by it there, 
and translated by Professor Chavinnes.* Manifestly the 
compiler of this history in this particular confused the two 
periods of absences of the envoy in India, Another credit¬ 
able account t places the date of this envoy’s second departure 
in the year 646, and thia seems probable \ for although the 
jVeau T'ang Historyl says that King Harsha StlMitya died 
" btfort'"' the arrivai in India of this envoy. It neve:rtheless 
agrees with the Old History, a better authority, in stating 
that In. the attack on the envoy ''the things in 

by iht kingebmi were plundered.'^ This ijupites that the 
envoy had been many months in India, probably over a 
year, before the attack upon his returning escort. 

It seems clear, then, that King Harsha's death occurred 
iowards ihs end of HEuen-is’e's mission, and after “all the 
Kings of the four Indlas [had] sent tribute to the court,” | 
and that it was only when he was returning with this tribute 
he was attacked and plundered by the '' minister ” who 
had '‘usurped the throne/' Hariha^sdeath, therefore, must 
be placed tovisrds pf the yiay 647 at latesi, 

and probably in ^46, in order to allow sufficient time for 
the succeedinig episodes, the usurpation, attack on the envoy, 
flight of the latter to Nepal, and the mobilization and march 
back of the avenging army, which, as we have seen, must 
have crossed the frontier before the end of a.D. ■647, 

Route dt -which thb Iuvadihg Arky entered Ijidia. 

The only geographical details supplied by the' Chinese 
reiiorda arc so meagre and vague that no identificattonsi 
have hitherto been made either of the route by which the.- 

* Sue 13 . 4 J. 

f By Ml Tiian-lin, a,I>- 1335,1 laE« bur ciitkal h-iBtoniin. Qf. 3 , lAtv, 
Jonm/tl Aiiaii^ir ^9*0, P- ^99- 
Sd [£liri Pn 4 '?, cob 

I itid, p, to!. I i alBU ooL i, pariv 5, 

■nriKD 3ER1K3. VOL. XXXI. D 


JO ^ /tuitji. 

,[n voders j entered India or of. the only town specified by 
name in the recorda, " or T'^r-po-Jh-Zf* the 

one which offered the,.chief ncsistance. .. .- 

The country which was the objective of the invaders 
from Nepal was ternied by the Chinese Mid-India.t and it 
formed the central portion of Harsha’s kingdom. It com¬ 
prised the plains, of the Canges., and centred around the 
ancient Magadha—Patna and its adjoining disiriets of 
the modern province of Bihar^ south of the Cangea—which 
■was the seat of Asoka and the early EmperorSj so that the 
Chinese use ttje traditiunal term “Magadha” as s^nony- 
.moijs with Mid-India (see the attached jnapk . . , 

Between the province of Magadha and Nepal- there 
intervened chat province^ or kingdorn, of ancient India 
variGusty calied Vrij, Mithila, and Tirhur, and correspond¬ 
ing broadly to the tnudern districts of MozafTatpur, Cham- 
paran, and Darbhanga. Jta northern border marched with 
the Indian frontier-ot Central Nepal throughout ..the efttire 
:extent of the latter, whilst on the west - tnd east ic was 
bounded by the GandakI and Kosi Rivers rMpectively, and 
on .the -South was separated by the Ganges from Magadha 
{see the map). 

Art a-rmy coming from Nepal to ifagadha. must there fore 
-pass through diis province of Vriji or Tirhflt,.which indeed 
is part of Mid-India itself; Now, let us ask,, where did the 
recognised rouje from Nepal to Magadha run through this 
province at hthe time of this invasion ? Fortunately, it 
happcii? that; only ten years before the date of the invasion, 
the indefatigable pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, made at least part 

y Tlu Latter H. dvt ECAdJn-g Sv££!«tcd by Etufcngcir to iduHU I 

f rfemd it The ohanettr far dit first ayUsble Jj tbc symbai *d)cdi 
dneoBS tcD, vbicb, TartiCTi vis Bcarccjy a cofUmOt] wor-d so 

-fatly, K>i*ieas aa almoit ideaticaL aymbol, diflerin^ Only by th« addjtioiv of 
-one Htrokc, » i'a. 

^.t ‘^-CeijtjaL Ipdia,"' which, ia used, by^iome wtltttF, » on undMiMblc 
iQFm, SE it is DOW ctliclllhy eurreut ib an i^ndicty dj&rest EtQlC—barndy, 

CO dtuote the scmL-iadcpcndcot Scatca in Ihe hfioci cf Indi^ and czdtiditig 
the Gaagea Vnkky alio^ther. 


T^itan lltvtisiim of fndid. 5r 

of the joiirticf froniTatna‘(Magadha) to the Nepal £9pftali 
and has left a description of the route'with its directions' 
and distances. This shows that the road in those days ran 
from''The north • bank'of the Ganges'opposite Patna'(See 
map) north-east, and passed through the capital of the 
Indian frontier state of Vriji or TirhQt, which capital then 
stood in what is now the northern part of the Darbhanga 
district; and from here the road turned north-west up the 
outer Himalayas to the Nepalese capital. 

The different alignments of the road from Patna to Nepal 
in different ages in ancient times seems to me to have 

j * 

been determined largely by the changing course of the 
great Gandaki River, which by its wide oscillations through 
this province has earned for the latter the name of Tti^SUf 
or ** the eroded banks " (TiraMfU/t'). In Buddha’s day the 
high-road to Nepal appears to have ran along the extreme 
west, as Indicated by the line of Asoka pillars extending froi|i 
Patna north-west to the Nepalese frontier (see map). But the’ 
eastward movement of the great Gandaki River appears to 
have thrown the road, and with it the capital more and 
more eastwards, until at the time of this invasion, In the 
middle of the seventh centur)-, the main channel of the 
great Gandaki appears to have flowed, as we will presently 
' see, far to the east, in a channel which is now called the 
“ Little Gandaki." For in modern times the great river 
has broken back again into one of its old channels on the 
extreme west, as seen in the map. 

1 q the pilgrim's description of this road from Nepal, to 
Patna, and of the intervening capital as they existed in A.D.' 
637, the directions and distances are cteariy stated from (wo 
known fixed points; 

"Goina north-eaat from this Ananda'i relic-j/W^i On tbe north' 
bank of the Ganges, immediately opposite 500 It 

‘ • ■ ■ » I . . — - - - - - , -I-- —- - ; 

* Although tbe remains of this itufa have not been roaisd, Vsrtng 
psobabty to its ^having been washed swsy by th« Ganges, its position; to 
within two or three miles is well defined. ' It la^rntear Sonpai, to the.'weot 
of Hajipur, as shown in the map^ t ** * 
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or flQ, we arrive at lli< toDntry of F 6 -li-shi [ = Vitj i], . r r iTie capntaL is 
caSLcd Chm-iha-^a,* It i& in a rmivOiis stitt, and the old walled city, 
which WAS Uko a country tewo, haa a populatimi of Over ^,0™ Jamilieiit 
To the north-eaat of the great river ia a mooastery. . . r Going north- 
wcat fnHn thi*J Tj+ooof 1,500 ii^ CTOBaiirg Eocne ojonntain^ and ejiteTiog 
a valley, we come to the country of f—NcpalJr^^ 

Projecting this itintr^ry on the map, it is not to be 
SKpected that the discantts recorded by the Chinese pilgrim, 
tvhich are based upon the time caken by him for the journey 
and from hearsay inforrnadon, should coincide with the acien- 
ttficBlly measured distances on the modern survey maps. 
Nevertheless hts lodicatio-nSi as I myself have found, are 
usually remarkably aoctir^tc- In converting his ii into 
English miles I follow Genoral Cunningham in hts escimate 
of d to the mile, as this accords best with my own ex- 
perJenct 

The direction indicated for the Nepal-Patna road by the 
pilgrim, it will be noted, shows this road ig run from Patna 
in a norch-east course for about 5C0 M {~S;J miles) to the 
Tirhnt captial,. and thence north-west for aboot 1,400 H 
("233 tnilesh tlirough the mountains to the Nepal capicaL 

In the direction thus specified, between the two known 
fi^icd points of Patna and the Nepal capital, we find an 
old road to Nepal running from Hajip-jr, opposite Faina, 
north-east through Darbhanga, arid at a point about 
35 mlEes beyond that town, turning north-west through 
the ouier Himalayas to the capital of Nepal, Kathmandu. 
Near this turning point there exist near the town of 
Jaynagar miles from Hfi-jipur) extensive ruins of 
ancient forts^ the walls of which are still several feet high. 
This, or an alternative site to the south, as we will presently 
see, can satisfy topographically the descriptions for both the 

*;ThiE is the speiling of Yuan v^l- ii^ P- 3i. Bal 

tTAnBcrib&t it 4E 

4 tVittcTE, cii., vt]il. iir, p, Sir 

t Tbfrrt il some diMibt *t lO .whechet wbub. riifi cspitaL Of a. 

socondary rite mot fir froio the latter, 

I Bill's Jjl Ya^Xi, TOl. it^ pp. 77-3 q. 
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Chan-^ka^st, of Hiucn Tfian^ and the CKa-pQ-ho^lo or 
T'u-po~k& 4 a of the Tibetan itivadersr 

The northerly digtante (cam these two sites to the N epal 
capital Ls, as Co be eitpected.versf mwch less than tbal recorded 
by Hinen Tsatig. For the native conception of dtsCances 
amongst moncitains, on which the pilgrim s estimate Is 
based, h dependent more oo [he time tahen for the jourTLey 
chan the actually measured road distance^ Thua, 1 have 
peraooally and ?xpcatedly found on asking Nepalese hilU 
men what the distance was of a particular moontaiu—-say± 
one whose summit was 3 miles off in a direct line—that 
I received the reply, '"It h 15 miles going up, but only 
5 miles coming down!'' Now, the map-distanefe of the 
Nepal capital from Jaynagar is over 90 miles in a direct 
line across the hill-tops, but by the track will be about 
120 miles^ pr from the,alternative site lower down the road 
near Darbhanga, about igo miles, which is sufficienliy near 
the pilgrim's estimate for a billy discricc. 

This Nepal-Patna road, which was the recognised route_ 
in Hiuen Tseng's day* was, the route which would 

be taken ten years later by the Tibetan army, especially as 
upon it stood the capital of this part of India, This con¬ 
jecture is confirmed by finding that it was obviously this 
capital which was the scene of the greatest battle, as 
recorded in the Chinese annals. ^ .it 

r... 

Identity OF the CHtpF Capital stormed and Seat ■ ' 
THE Gbeates-t Battle. 

The strategical situation of the capital of this border 
Indian kingdom of TirhQt, upon the high-road which had 
to be traversed by the invading army bound for Magadha 
and the richer stites of Mid-India^ made that capital 
Inevitably the first stronghold likely to be stormed, even 
had a more direct road to Magadha- been available. All , 

♦ Ttw n>*d to- Ncpfll w»t of Hub em SiiiulArlii (itself a tcuditioual 
capital of Mithili) rurti tioo diicctly nOrthraids, aad is tOfl sliort to sttafy 
the pLIgriiti's descnptioDr 
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the more would it He so if, as seems to me probable^ U was 
within this State that the .Chinese .envoy was plundered 
whilst on his way homewards ; for we are told that "under 
cover of the night he escaped into Tibetan [il/., Nepal] 
territory.’’* thereby implying that Nepal lya^.neprj.at.hand. 

Indeed, upon closer exarnination, I And that this ancient 
capital lOfcTirhOt, described by Hiueo Tsang., appears to 
be the hitherto elusive " Ch'a-fw-ho-lo" or 'jru-fio~Jlu>-lo,oi 
the Chinese records, where the,first and greatcst„.battle 
was fought, and the location of which has been suggested 
in tracts lying so far apart as Assam and Delhi I „ 

,The, name of the town where the first battle was fought 
is not mentioned in the "Old” T’ang History (see text, 
p. 40); the place is there called (at least in the current 
translations) "the capital of Central {i.e.. Mid-) India." 
which obviously should read "a capital of Mid-India”-* 
fpr it would have taken an army from Nepal several months 
to march to Kanauj in Northern India (see map), where 
Harsha’s Imperial capital stood, and on the way passing 
through the many states .would have to fight many battles, 
lo the subsequent sentence it is called merely " the town "j, 
but the reference to the.Gandak| River, as barring the way 
of the.iQvaders beyond jbe captured town, places the latter^ 
t)uportk^of th* Gandak^witk abs^ute 64 rtainty,r j , 
Its name is given in the New T'ang History, which Cfllft 
it "the town of CKa-po-ko-to" or T'u-po-ho-lo (see text, 
p.'.ao), and/tbis account.nowhere .calls it>a "capital."'nor 
locates it in " Mid-India ”—the country is merely called 
".India” (JT'^-c^a)., It also states that at the capture of 
the townto,000 persons were drowned in streamSj”t 
This.agrees with the Qld History, which says, “ 10,000 feljl • 
into the water and were drowned.” The inference, topO; 
graphically, is that the iown^teiod upon a river, or, rather, 
as we will presently s^e, rivers.' 

^ A .further important geographical indication is suppU^ 



P. 41, coL t.:, 
f “Lesflou." 


Jj , ' H ' * 
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by I gtatiSBueftt fI ‘^0-lo*no-sl™ti left* the tetwrt'and Asd, 
ap(ib> reforming diBpersftd troops,- retiirned w offer 
Sbib>j£n cooltfhLm prisoner, d«eapLta'0iTig-ajfth'Oi:riand‘-prJ-s«a*^ 
atiflhe tirocj.the othct^pwlio bad cha*geof the women of theti 
Viiia^^.fsamiiike passage-cf ik^ 

i.Thig shows ■ meqqivocabJy rtbat £li*,rGandakT^ 
River; by on the-Iadiaa-'aidfl of-the invading artiiy,-aTidi 
that therefore ike iopiurfdieit/a siesd north qf tki 

Gs-ndaki '■^■■■-' ^-^ ■-^" ■ -t i 

'Anotluirr geographical indiLatioii' is furnished by a chapter 
of the T'ang History k entitled General NoticeJon India,'’ 
where it is stated '^-the capital of all Indiat called Ck'a^ptf-^ 
Hq-Iq or Tu-po-ho-lo, is -sitnatied oa ilie bank -of the River- 
Kq^UI " * H ere the- compikta i n Ghiua, several eea t eries ■ 
liter, have Dignified this town, the ■capital of a .pnovinciad 
kingdom, into the Imperial capiiai, and confused it with'the 
State of Kapiiha or Kampils on the Upper Ganges near 
Kanauj, 

Now the river upon which the ancicut capital of V'nj- 
or Tirhat {upon the Nepal-Patna road) stood was the river 
specially sanctified, by the famous legend of Buddha’s 
miraculous Cbirversion tii'Kapitkii^ a Brahitian v^ho had 
b«b transmigrated'intti--a fish'mohstei'"who'inhabited thd' 
livtfr-.- -And Me Waiters qu<5fcs' a Chinese ver^t^n 'of th^' 
story - which' gl ves his ri aind ^ ' The C hihe^ 

geographical accounts of anckttt Iridla are" essentially de- ' 
setdptivfe of'Buddhist shrines/^'ihit l^tidtiafy^IilclJedg' 
sometiihes are Empressed on. the .nomenclatut^-- ^'J’he h-yBr.. 
iidWildt^ OP Kjapithas.raayi.loc snppdseii to ' 

hav pgone - at’EirSes'^by thft-Hartiif of fhrt fitindiis 'Bfflhhda^ 

of this'TdtalWi^—j^fis^bty^a le^'ndary limg—whp'wKs 
nalracuiqnsly oemve^ed by Buddha.|.• 

'' LAvi, /(fwr*£f 1900! P- 5®? ■ • ^ ^ ^ 

•t iiittg'f' (Jll-OttiJ -iiA ' r4^ the > 

.VMA£sa^iil^ KMjut ^ Watlefi, nit., ■ vd\ . fi,; ' '' ’ * 

IiiaedDH- Id- mc-xpOjiib-le tbst - iT iv i-riti&Ad*d.- TSti re&f toi'fbfi anti-filrf-^ 
Brahmimiciil Wge Kapilar Th* i^tad BtateE tJial be '‘fonnHlF bad bietf- 
& tad proEid Em-hmifl throuEh etwrH *w Au ifortu'^ ” ^IVuttiSj iii.. 
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As a fact, the modern river which we find at this part of 
the ancient Nepal-Patna road is called at the present day 
Kamla, which may conceivably be a corruption of Kapila, 
as the labials m and p are interchangeable in the ver¬ 
naculars. This river rises in the Outer Himalayas, about 
eighty miles distant (see map), and has sufficient volume 
during the greater part of the year to be called a “great 
river,” as the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang termed it. It is a main 
feeder of the “ TrisiU Ganga'^ which may have misled a 
later Chinese commentator to confuse it with the Ganges.* 

The relative position of the river to the town is not 
specified by the pilgrim, but his first reference to the 
shrines of the place infers that the river ran along thie 
north border of the town. (See attached plan on corner 
of map, on which I have provisionally projected these 
positions.) He says ; 

• “ To th« i>orth-e«it of the great river u a monaatery. ... To the we*t 
of tfaia, 00 the river-aide, is a st^ above 30 feet high, with a tong reach 
of the river to its south. This stapa ii at the spot irirere the Buddha oooe 
eonverted certain fiaherroen in the following orcumataoces t . • (here 
followi the account of the Brahmin Kapitka or 

The.situation here is well adapted for a colony of fisher- 
men.. It is only about 150 feet above sea-level on the rich 
alluvial plain,.which is intersected by chains of marshes 
and lalces—the old channels of the “ dead ” rivers, abound- 

• 

vol. ii,' p. it). KapUa’s hennitage is now located by the Brahmina 
•vaguely at Haridwar, and has thus given to the Ganges the epithet of 
Kapila-dhftrA," «r " Holder of Kapila." 

* Tnan-hn, quoted by M. Ldvi, ttf. at., p. 30^ says “the fa pir*l 
^of Iivdia) is near the River Heng-ha (Ganges), which also is called the •' 
Kapih River." This may be a confusion between the Tlrhdt '* Kapilo," or 
Kapitha, and the Rapitha country of the Ganges towards Haridwar (see 

’ forgoing note). Still another Kapiti is mentioned as having sent an 
embassy to China in a.©. 4s 8. The King's name was “ Moon-beloved ” 
(Chandnpriya), and his capital stood “on the side of a lake to the east 
of a liver, and surrounded on alt sides by dark purplish rocks’* (Watters, 
Joumat ef tht Rtpal Asiatic Sccufy,‘tSgi, p. 540; also Lfvi, Ue. eit., 
P- 307)- 

f Watters, op. at., vol iL, p. 8a. 
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ing in fish. It would be all the better fitted for a fishing 
colony by reason of the other great river on the south of 
the town, to which the town seems to have extended. 
(See plan.) For the location of the town seems to be 
still further fixed by another sutement in the Tang 
History, which says "the capital [of " Mid’’-India] is 70 li 
- in circuit, and approaches the River Sfian-tun."* There 
is doubt as to whether this applies to CKa-fo-ho-lo or to 
Ka-pi-lo of the northern Ganges, as no name is mentioned. 

If it does apply to the former it seems to me to 
explain the relationship between the two names Chan- 
sku-ita and Ck'a~po-ho-lo as applied to the same town. 
Chan-shu-na was the external ancient city, " in a ruined 
state,” 70 /* (*.«., about 11 miles) in circuit, and occupy¬ 
ing the whole space detween the two great rivers, whilst 
Ck'orpo-ka-lo would be the " walled city ” facing the 
" Kapila ” River, which was stormed by the Tibetan troops. 
The pilgrim’s description reads: 

" The chief dty [of TirhOt or Vriji] it ctllod Chan-ikit-na. It is in a 
niinouB state, and the old walled city, which it lilt* a country town, had a 
population of over 3,000 fiimUiet.”t 

A further record says that this river {Shan-lied) was so 
sacred that its banks displayed more sHipas even than 
Benares.^ 

This Shan-tien River, it seems to me, might possibly be 
identified with the ** Bagmati,” or Vokmait, not only by 
reason of its geographical position and topographical 
features and the number of its sacred stupas, but also by its 
name, which seems possibly to be a Chinese translation of 

■* Ldvi, lec. at., p. 307, n. 

t Wattert, ef. at., rol. E., p. 81. 

t The SiythJii (tayt M. L<vi, lx. at., p. 3*3) ttatet: " NSjSrjuna 
Bodhitatm, in the kingdom of Fe-te-mai (Bcnarct), made 700 stupas. In 
tenet with thit, what the piety of other Muntt hat mited it oountleat. 
There are more than a tbootand constructed on the river Skantsen. The 
Si*yshhi was based partly on Hioen-lt*e*s notes, and ^he was famibar with ^ 
the Bagman, which thit river may be; as Benaret ittelf stands upon the 
Ganges, it could scarcely be that river which is referred to. 
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tbffiWord '* VakmatV,' with reference to the legendary origin 
ofth^A river, Toi consider each of these points separately-: 

iTopographIcallyt the Bagjnati here approaches withioj 
four, or five, miles of,the Kamla.’(»KapiU ?),, so as tO| 
s^isfy the description -of the capital having a large fishing 
settlement between;ihe twoirivers and its outskirts approach-* 
ing the second river#. The river now flowing ^herc is called 
the “ Little Bagmati,” as the main stream of the Bagssati 
iaat present nrtany miles to the-south; but this was formerly 
the main channel (as oannhe traced by links of the dead 
rwer))ai the time>when,the.river flowed past Sitamarhi, 
another ancient capital i of- TirhOt or Mithila to the west 
of this. 1 . ' 

/The sacred reputation ■ of the Bagmati amongst both the 
Nepalese and the plains people is scarcely, if at all, inferior 
to that of the Ganges. It is the river of the Kathmandu 
Valley, which is one of the Dharmas, or “ holy lands ” of 
Buddhist and Hindu pilgrimage.* 'At the principal 
Buddhist shrines, the great stuptu of Sva-Yambbu and 
Kas'or, as described in ray Buddhism of Tiift, pp. 315-3 > 7 * 
it was, and still to some extent is, the practice to offer 


votive stupas In immense numbers, as at Bodh-Gaya and 
Benares. In this regard also I would here mention the 
Asolmh pillar, which I exhumed about sixty miles south¬ 
east of this position,t on a site to which it had been removed 
from its original position, but connected with the waterway 
of this river, which by its old channels lower down forms a 
network with the eastern TirhOt rivers and the Ganges. ^ 
Etymologically^ the two names, I find, are practically 
identical, so as to suggest that the Chinese form Shan-liofty 
may be intended as a translation of the' word BagdUAi or 


M 


it I 

1*^ 


^ ^"<^Pr. Buchanan-Hamilt^V.A'f^ p,''t9a.. 

Siklwarh,j W Punwiy* piafritt. . Mj excavation ahowed tijat it was 
t^, lippw long,* of w Aaokan pillar,, whkh 

fiad be^' removed for use as a laH pillar, and at it* base I fotmiT a^ gold 
tndo-Scjt^ao ^coip of VSaudeva {a.d. first to aecood ^turyj^ (19^ /V«W-j 

1890, pp. 47-49). ^ ^ , 
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i’'Tfce jpufftent legend'OfiJha origin'6/ this fiver 
preserves the memiwrif' of Jts ^ujidoubtedlyi true geological 
littftwyimrtnineiyj.that: the-VaJley of.Kathmandu froeti:which 
tbe riyer iasns5-,was]Ofigiiia]l3i:a greatd&keHUiiti] a passage 
was dcftjhroogh its south.'wallj the ''iI^rtia Dangra^ rJtfLg? 
fi^'thjT'.epeapo. of thisii^ern^which drained off the ws-tors of 
ttic klotj-and the thrc!fv open -the rich'alluvial bed for the 
habiiatEon .of man^ ■. Ttt gj^^teful inhabitants of the deeicr 
cated aicribe. 'this .cleavage of, the mountaio,. to a 

dj.vinity, the l^uddhi^ts considering him to be Manjyari, th^ 
Buddhist, dtijiy .pf ■'•r,Speech'' or who deft. i.Ik^ 

passage with his flaming.swartl ^which his injage represent 
him as wie]diing)iI whilst the Hlnduised GorJtbas aj;eiaid to 
worship bis icoAge in the Matsyendranath/* temple {a mijc^d 
Braheoia.and fladdhisr fane) as the. river goddess Sarisw^tf* 
the Btahmankal ^odd^ of Spcedi. Thus the, river as Lh^ 
product of this divinity wcaild'receive the-epithet of " 
tfiatf."' — f-^r, BaAmaii or Bagmati—at the hands of the 
priests-of both reiigions, and as a fact this is a recognijed: 
etymology of the name as locally current io Nepih'^, .'i/: 

The spirit of the lake is still the favourite object- of 
popular.■worahip.in- the.valleyr. According to the myth, tht 
spirit,,waa a serpent w? dragon who resided in the.depih-* of 
tihe waters,ipmd as these-were drawn off a, sacred pool w&h 
built for.him .joear.KPLthrnanjdu and .alsoin a cave-tcm^Jrle 
at the .great j/jS^-,of Sva-yambhu on the hill, w^bicbiw^ 
forifltrliy: jislandrin the lake.l ■ But neither in the napt^ 

of the. riv.er; Jiot in. the legends regarding, it § did 1 fitvd, a.Q;t 

T^P .i:iua.4ianH;-?i4gSirisM{kfDt.a poarible rofetfSfice to tlw - fistniMUBtiM 
irirMlc'ijf'Baidiia tidbre monritwiid, which would'srmlu the 

Kipik River. idcntkAlrtilb thc'S tuui-licn Or Bfigmati,-and place tbci tufn 
»t SltatnarbL or IhercaboWe, u - ► tf - 

f HedgtOdv, Sifoyi, p. ii8j n., iiho fanod Mb mcBmrjg canenl-.in 

his day. '- 

- t Thii serpent nowadapB is identified widi the pmX kiOK-'>^ aecpehla 
Kwrkcca mr aTricle--vn. , JpanmJ ^ iit Hoyal Ajiaiw iSmm^ 

iSp4, p. fo r; also BachaoaD-HarnfLtOu''j pr 306 ^. M 

-..§1 So™ of the 'ptaM-iuLtMS along the ccigr4< of the river I-ftfnwd; tiS 
presertt V MJ^eitively phonetic stJUrce for' the name. Few ihoot 
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name resembling that applied by the Chinese to the great 
river in its question—namely, Shetn-lieit, 

As I observed that the Chinese characters for Skandien 
contained the ideogram for "spirit," I referred the word to 
Professor Parker, who notes that "the meanings of the 
complete characters are * Buddhistic contemplation, 
•worship (of Earth),’ and ‘abdicate’: the sounds were 
likely to be, at that early date, yan-ren or jan-iyan."* Now 
the Sanskrit dictionaries give as a derivative of Bak or V&k 
(** speech ”); Ba^r as " a sage one desirous of final emanci¬ 
pation"; also Bagasi, " the sword of penetrating speech.” 

These topographical identifications, then, consistently 
confirming each other, satisfy the records in placing the 
elusive town of the first great Tibeun battle—namely, 
Ch'a-po-ko-lo or Tu-po-ho-Io, without doubt in the north¬ 
eastern portion of TirhQt. They also place the two other 
dedsive battles, that at which the Indian king was token 
prisoner, and that in which all his retainers and property 
were captured, within the narrow tract, near Darbangha, 
lying between the rivers, now called the “ Little ’’ Bagmati, 
by the "Old" Gandak. The exact position of the ancient 
capital within this area must remain for the present un¬ 
decided until a detailed examination of the tract be under¬ 
taken in the light of my indications now supplied. The 
whole of this neighbourhood near Darbangha town, along 
the banks of the old channels of these three rivers, the 
Kamla, the Bagmati, and the "Old" Gandak (Bur Gan^ 


miles of its course, after itsuing from the ^lli, it is bordered on the east by 
the oW pargema of Saatrtum or Simraan', whilst on the west it is bounded 
for about fifty mile* by the Nepalese parganna or dUtrict of SarOhii bat 
in neither caae could I find that these place-name* were ever applied to 
the river, nor were the Ckandan Mououins near its source anociated with 
iia name. 

* This tuggeau to me that the word after all may be a phonetic attempt 
totepioduce the word Ganga or “ Gangei," and that the Shaa-lian rivex wa* 
not related to Ch’a^ha-b or TirhOt, but referred to the KapiU ok 
Kampila of Upper India. It* identity is not realty eaaential to our preaent 
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daM), from Katra (Akbarpur) on ihe west, to Jaynagar* 
on the north, demands exploration. The latiei* two places 
contain extensive unexamined ruins of old walled forts and 
ancient buildings, though a site between these two would 
better satisfy the distance recorded by the pilgrim, and 
the conditions for a large fishing population, such as 
existed at the capital 

This location of the city between the two great rivers, 
the Kamla and Bagmati, would also account for the large 
numbers drowned in the first battle during the attack on 
the town; "nearly lo.ooo fell into the water, and were 
drowned in the streams " (see map and plan). 

The second battle in which the Indian King made a 
fresh stand, "reforming his dispersed troops returned to 
offer battle” and was taken prisoner, would doubtless 
be upon the sooth bank of the Bagmati, south of the 
captured town (see map and plan). 

The final and decisive battle in which the remaining 
Indian forces were shattered, and the entire camp and 
followers captured, is expressly stated to have occurred 
where the remaining Indian troops "barred the passage of 
the Kien-td-wei*' —the Gandaki. This would be at 
a point on the Gandaki now called appropriately the " Old"' 
Gandaki i^Bur Gandaki), one or two days march south of 
the site of the second battle. In favour of the view that at 
the period of this invasion the main waters of that river 
Bowed in this eastern channel, I would point to the fact 
that the pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang. who is generally so careful 

♦ In thi» neighbourhood rains at “ Bindras * are noted in the List tf 
Andtnt MmmmtnU in Btngal. Mr. V, A. Smith coMideTs this a ponible 
site for the old capital of Chnnsuna, and has elicited the information that 
the rains are at Baligarh or Kshemagmrh, 50100 sixteen mile* north of 
Madhubani, and that the raiDpstts arc still to feet high (Watters, at, 
ii. App., 340). Janakpur, about sixteen miles north of this, within the 
present Nepal frontier, was, from the simitarity of its name and its direction, 
proposed by V, St Martin, in Julieii's Hioutn Tsang, for Cianinnd, but it b 
far away from any large riser, and, although it b reputed to have been a 
capital of King Janak, it is repotted by Dr- Buchanan-Hamilton {Nefiat, 
pp. 45, t6i) to possess no ancient remains. 
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to record all the great rivers which he met, makes-no 
reference whatever -to the Gandaki in .coming from the 
south'wcst to the famoua>city of .Vaisali, ten-years before. 
This would imply that tbati river-was at that time flowing 
far to the east.* ... r -1 • 

. I . I • . . I. 

Duration of Tibetan Relations with Medieval 
, India. . . 

Although almost immediately after the second decisive 
battle, the captured king was carried off to the Chinese capita l 
by .the now avenged,Chinese envoy in person, the iovasbtv, 
despite the departure of the latter, appears to have cop- 
tinued. The country beyond Tirhut, across the Ganges, 
Magadha, and a great part of the late King Harsha's 
empire, was manifestly occupied, for it is recorded that 
580 walled towns submitted, an operation which must have 
taken a long time. The reference by the pilgrim 10 the exist¬ 
ence of walled towns in the adjoining province of. Magadha 
at that period is interesting. It says that in times of peace 
** there were few inhabitants in the walled' eities, but the 
other towns were, well peopled." , 

Some guarantee to maintain peace relations was doubtless 
extiacted. by the Tibetans from the several petty kings of 
India in the form of tribute or otherwise. .The powerful 
king, of Eastern India and Assam, or, his son, who had 
attended Harsha’s great State assemblages a tfew years 
before, as described by Hiuen Tsang, sent supplies - for 
commissariai aad,transport, etc. (see p. 40 * 

. nine years later, in 657, Hiuen-ts'e again returned to India 
by way of Tibet and Nepal on an o6Eicial religious.mission 
to offer robes (KaskSyd) at the sacred Buddhist shrine&i 

* The fact that no roentioa of the GaadaJu is made io hit detenpuoa 
hfjthe road from Ananda'^ to,Nfip4l.*w.Thbfll oflS 

iavaUdaie ibit conjecture, for it it generslljr held that Hiuca Ttspg did not 
tdsBielf jonme^ froo Anaoda’s t/A/o to Nef>alL hot netely detcrihed the 
jcwjjmey ^t>m hea»7> oh itthting the Nepal route on his, JQUr to 
to .the north of Pauuu Fpr it it -not recorded in hit peffonal diary lifi that 
he vitited Vryi or Ntpal, though be ipent certainly a long time St Vaitala. 
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Noc oiify was he not molested, but bt made a Ici&nrely 
progress through Midnilndia as an honoured-^■guest of the 
varjoas provincial sovereigns^ and passed on to, Nort^rfl 
.lpdla^ and thence over the Pamirs back to China by way of 
Turkestajtr This suggests some Tibeto-Chioese suzeraintyh 
The fate of the captive Indian King O-io-na-sbwHy' 
or Arjunasma?'] [s not known f he.-appears to 
have been treated with honour;^ and even possibly, 1 dtink, 
ceinstiitcd in Indcaj for a statue of him was erected at the 
entrance to the Imperial tombs amoogat-ihe most renowned 
feudatories of the Celestial EmplttL* The fact " the 
wives and sons of the king, a tamp of lo^ooO persons, and 
nil sorts of domesEtc animaig were captured near, at .hand pn 
the bank of the Gandaki river (p, 41 h inuplies, to my rtiifld, 
that he was the local king of TirhUe -1^ 

Up till 703 Tibet manifestly retained sotncfauthoriiy 
over part of India, probably only Tirhnt, the westcrri portion 
of which was mainly peopled by the setni-mongoloid LicchavL 
tribe, who held Nepal, subject to Tibet, for we read in the 
Chinese annaJsf in that year, " The subject states on the 
southern border of T’ufan (Tibet), [namely] Nepal, and 
Po'lnmen (India),:]; acid the ( = the 

king of Tibet) went himself to punish them, but died^ 
during the war," 

The edict of AkD, ySa, which I discovered in Lhasa,^ 
atatea : '' India, si nee cast out after the fight rules [still H 
. . , the entire western directionr'' This reference ts' 
epnsiatent with the exercise of acme authority oyer Tiriifti 
and the .border States. O ver Nepal, ihe Tibetans appears 
to have retained iheir authority until the break-up^ the 
Tibetan monarchy in the middle of the ninth century, upon 
the ruins of which ultimately arose the rule of the priest- 
kings of Sagkya and Lhasa. 

* S. Uv4 P' 3° 

", I P'*S^- ■' ^ ■ 

.J Litciaily,Kaldoy of tins 

& /ournfa/fnf tJu JScyai Aii&iii Sotisty^ 1^09, pp. aoL' 
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Effbct of the Invasion on Tibet. 

The effect on Tibet of this intimate contact with India, 
bloodstained though it was at its beginning, was profoundly 
civilizing. Indeed, it is to the intimate relations thus estab¬ 
lished, so it seems to me, that Tibet probably owes not 
only her Buddhism in great measure, but also her written 
language. 

At the time of this invasion Tibet was certainly not a 
Buddhist country,* nor did she actually become one until 
about 150 years later. Even the vernacular histories do 
not place these two great events—the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism and of writing—before the epoch-making reign of the 
king of this invasion, Srong-tsan. And although these 
histories place these events a few years earlier in the reign 
of this king, about the time of his marriage with the 
Chinese princess (in a.d. 641), I have found them to be 
so untrustworthy in regard to the known dates and events 
of this king's reign, that their slight difference of a few 
years in this respect may be set aside.f 

In the conversion of this warlike king to Buddhism, if 
he really were converted, his two wives, the Nepalese and 
Chinese princesses, have been creditetl in the histories 
with playing the leading part 4 but in my opinion the most 
potent factor of all was probably this invasion and the 
political relations which followed it. 

So, too, in regard to the introduction of writing to Tibet. 
Certainly up till the year a.d. 640 the Tibetan language 
does not appear to have been reduced to writing; and the 
so-called “ Tibetan” leners of the present day are merely a 
reproduction of the Indian alphabet, in the form which was 

^ ♦ My BtuUhitm of Tibtt, pp. i8-»4. 

* t Thu* these Tibeun histories ra ike this very king to hsve been about 
thirty years older than he actually and place his death fifty to sixty 
years later than the event ittelf, which it fixed with absolute preciaion in 
the Chinese annali (see my Buddhism p. * 4 ^ < 

Rid., p. ip. . 
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current only in Mid-India about the middle of the seventh 
.entury*—that is to say, at the epoch of this invasion. 

It thus seems to me probable that the introduction of 
writing into Tibet also occurred during this invasion, and 

as a direct result of this contact with Indian civilization. 

• » 

* My Buddhism of p. aa rt st^.; also my article in the Journal 
of tfu Royal Asia/ie Soeuty, 1909, pp. 940^6. 
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THE MOSLEM CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY 
AND REFORMS IN TURKEY, PERSIA, 
AND INDIA-* 


By Sy*d Abdul Majid. 

The wave of awakening which is now passing over the 
world has not left the Moslems undisturbed. In Turkey 
the advent of the New Era has raised grave questions 
regarding the Caliphate and the legality of the constitutional 
form of Government Opinions are divided on the point 
whether the ex-Sultan still continues cU jurt a Caliph, and 
whether the present Government is consistent with Islamid 
laws. In India the reforms which allot separate seats to 
the Mohammadans have given rise to certain misgivings. 
It is essential that these points should be closely examined 
•for several reasons. First, the unanimous recognition of a 
"CftUph is a necessary factor in the life of the Moslems. 
Secondly, to see whether progress is sanctioned by Islam. 

' Thirdly, co-operation of all peoples of I ndia with the 
‘Government of the country is indispensable for her peaceful 
economic development, and any measure which would 
-estrange any‘of her people will be detrimental to her 
anterests. Much light might be thrown upon these points 
'by the examination of the Moslem constitutional theory 
which necessarily entails the examination of the Caliphate. 

■" In the Near East this will show how far the Caliphate is 
k£fected by the present situation, while in India it will 

‘ ' For dtKOSHon oo tbb paper see Report of tbe Proceedings of the East 
. India AMOciatioo elsewhere in this Rniew, 
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demonstrate whether the association of the Moslems with 
the Government of the country is of any real value. The 
examination of the doctrine of the Caliphate will be followed 
by its ^comparison with the English constitutional theory 
and its bearings upon the points under consideration. 

The Caliphate is an authority vested in the person of the 
one who represents the Prophet in his dual capacity of 
defender of the faith and governor of the world. It has 
been determined by the accord of the Moslems that it is 
obligatory on their part to elect a Caliph who will exercise 
authority over them all. The Kharajites, represented by 
Al-Asam, hold that it is optional, while the Shias, both 
of the Ismailia and Imamia schools, regard if as not only 
clothed.with an obligatory character, but also in accordance 
with the will of God, who is under an obligation to appoint 
^D.Imam. Neither of these views appear to be correct; 
the former because it is directly opposed to what has already 
been defined by the accord’of the Moslems; the latter 
because it lays down an obligation which He never under¬ 
took to fulfil. 

Whether this obligatory character of the Caliphate is 
based upon reason or law has been a fruitful source of dis¬ 
cussion. Those of the Motazella school regard it as based 
upon reason. The election of a chief is necessary for the 
management of the affairs of the State as well as to safe¬ 
guard and settle the civil rights of the citizens ; on the 
other hand, tho.se of the school of Abul Hassan Al-Ashari 
base it purely on law. The conditions of the secular world 
at best point only to the necessity of appointing someone 
to look after them, but not to the appointment of a Caliph, 
a part of whose duties is,religious in its character. The 
law, on the contrary, invests that one with the functions 9C 
governor who is given powers in spiritual matters. The 
Koran lays down: “O believers, obey'God and obey the 
Prophe.t and those, whom you appoint to command.", . T^^ 
Prophet is reported to have said: “Of those who.wUI 
govwi^i.ft^r.me, there will, be some gogd, wfio will govern 

‘ B 2 
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with goodness; there will be some who will be wicked and 
will govern with perversity. Listen to them, and obey 
them in all that conforms to the law. If they conduct them¬ 
selves well, the merit will be for you and for them. If they 
conduct themselves badly, the merit is for you and the 
demerit will be for them.” This is supported by all the 
jurists of the orthodox school. i 

The obligatory character of the Caliphate being thus 
established, it remains to consider the qualifications of the 
electors and the person elected to the Caliphate. 

In order to exercise the power of electors, the people 
must be possessed of three qualifications. First, they must 
be just, in the widest sense of the term. Secondly, they 
must possess the necessary knowledge of the things for 
which the Caliph is elected. Thirdly, they must be gifted 
with sagacity and intelligence enough to choose the best 
man from the point of view of energy and management 
of affairs. It is evident that property, the basis of suffrage 
in the West, is not a necessary qualification. The right 
to vote is extended alike to those who are domiciled in a 
• city or in a province. Custom alone, however, determines 
priority in the exercise of the right to vote and to elect. 

There are seven qualification.s the possession of which 
are conditions precedent to anyone being elected as a 
Caliph. He must be just in the widest acceptation of the 
term, and should possess sufficient knowledge of sciences 
to be able to take part in the determination of the points 
submitted to him for opinion. His sense of hearing, of 
sight and speech, must be good enough to enable him to 
discharge all the duties habitually, and the members of his . 
body in such a condition as to be free from defects of 
impediment to movement. Htr must be endowed with that 
degree of sagacity which is necessary for governing the 
people and directing the affairs of the State, and that degree 
of courage and bravery which is necessary for protecting 
the Moslem territories. 

• The seventh qualification—that of lineage— requires 
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special attention. The orthodox school confines the 
Caliphate to the tribe of Quorcish, and bases its determina¬ 
tion on two traditions. Abu Bekr, the first Caliph, is 
reported to have heard from the Prophet: “ The Caliphs 
must be of the tribe of Quorcish," The second tradition is 
that in which Mohammad is reported to have said to the 
Ansars, the people of Medina: “Give priority to the 
Quorcishites, and do not claim it, the Caliphate, for 
yourselves." These traditions are mentioned by authorities 
like I bn Khaldum, the Radd, and the Eshah. 

The Shias, on the other hand, declare that a Caliph must 
not only be of the tribe of Quorcish, but also oi the house 
of Mohammad—that is to say, descendant of Bani Hashim, 

Those of the Motazella a^d Kbarajaite schools throw it 
open to all Moslems, and base their conclusion upon the 
tradition, “ You must listen and obey even though the 
chief be an Abj'ssinian slave." This is supported by no 
less an authority than Dhirar ibn Amr. 

Without assuming the authority to decide among these 
conflicting doctrines, it appears to me that the ^Shia 
doctrine is quite consistent with their partiality for the 
House of Bani Hashim, and it is in conformity with this 
view of the Caliphate that Abu Bekr, who belonged to the 
House of Taim, is not recognized as having been a Caliph 
by right. The doctrine of the orthodox school, based as it 
is on great authorities, is narrow, and excludes all but the 
Quorcishites. This savours of the same reason as actuated 
the patricians to keep the plebs at arm’s length in Rome 
The last view is more in consonance with equity. A faith 
of which the corner-stone is humanity and equality, which 
breaks through all the Shibboleths, and which places Bilal, 
a negro slave who was being dragged through the streets of 
Medina on terms of equality with any of the highest social 
standing, can hardly be so parochial as to exclude all but 
those of the House of Mohammad, or so narrow ^ to 
shut out all except the Quorcishites. To bring one within 
the pale of Islam, to extend the equality, and then to deny 

- 1 A 
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the legitimate fnilt of it, seems hardly consistent with 
Moslem equity. 

There are three elements in the contract of the Caliphate, 
viz., (i) Offer (Ijab), (2)'Acceptance (Kabul) of the 
authority, (3)'Homage (Baiat) rendered by the individuals. 
The importance of each of the elemtints will be apparent as 
we proceed, while the addition of a third element, unlike 
any other contract, will appear as a safeguard in* certain 
cases. 

There are two modes of concluding the contract of 
Caliphate. First, by election made by pereons capable of 
contractual obligations; secondly, by nomination made'by 
the preceding Caliph as representing the people at large. 

Diversity of opinion exists as to the number of electors. 
One school lays it down that all capable of entering into 
contractual obligations .should take part in the election, in 
order to show general consent regarding the authority of 
the Caliph ; but to this rule is opposed the election of Abu 
Bekr, who was elected only by those who were present. 

The other school limits the number of electors to five, all 
acting together or through a spokesman. This is supported 
by the validity of the election of Abu. Bekr, who received 
’the homage of Omar ibnul Khattab, Abu Obeida ibnul 
Jarrah, Ousseid, Bekr bln Saad and Salim. | 

Those who represent the school of Kufa limit the 
number to three electors. They base this limitation upon 
the analogy of one judge and two witnwses, who alone are 
essential to the validity of.a decision. There are others 
who take the extreme view and reduce the number of 
electors to the convenient number of one. They regard 
the election as binding in the same way as a judgment 
^passed by one judge, and support it by the election of Alt. 
Abbas rendered homage to Alt', and the nation accepted it 
as valid. 

The second precedent is that of the famous conclave 
^composed of'six persons established by Omar. It was 
laid down tSat five of the conclave should elect one of 
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them as Caliph. This view is supported by the gefterality 
of jurists'and theologians of the Basora school. ' ' 

' The candidates must be nominated. The majority of 
votes then settles the election. The consent of the candi¬ 
date is necessary. If he accepts the result, which is tanta- 
mdunt to an offer, people are bound to do him homage. If 
he refuses, the next candidate will be elected. Equality of 
votes gives way to age, and equality of age makes room 
for learning. If equality occurs in all respects, according 
to some authority a lot is to be cast; according to others 
the people are at liberty to do homage to either. 

A4 soon as these formalities for election arc gone through, 
the tontract is complete, absolute, and conclusive, even 
though the choice falls upon one less fitted for the post. 
‘Jahit of die Motazella school maintains that the conclusion 
of the contract in favour of the less fitted without valid 
reasons is not absolute, as people are allowed to choose 
only the best. Most of the jurists say otherwise on the 
analogy of the appointment of one as judge in presence of 
one better fitted. The question arises whether mere posses¬ 
sion of good qualities will entitle one to receive homage. 
One school answers in the affirmative, while the other 
•school regards election and appointment as necessary.' 

* • There can only be one Caliph. ‘ In cases of conflict the 


one elected by the pedple in whose midst the preceding 
' Caliphate was situated has a prior claim; or one of the two 
'Caliphs'elect shodld waive his figh'ts'in favour of the otbiw 
in order to safeguard safety and public order.'' 'Th'e better 
'•'opinion is that the*one who receives the homage first'should 
have preference. If pnority of homage cannot ^ deter¬ 
mined, the election is void, and a fresh election is necessary. 

“ I , 

•' The other way in which the formation of thb contract 
can take place is by disposition by the pf^eding C^iph.. 
This has been sanctioned by the accord'of the Moslems,. 
‘ and supported'by twb precedents of undoubted" authority. 
’^'^The first precedent is the appointment of Oibar by Abu- 
’Bekr.' The authority created by this disposition was rccog- 
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nixed as legitimate by the Moslems at laige. The second 
precedent is the creation by Omar of a conclave for the 
election of a Caliph. The illustrious persons of the age 
regarded it as valid. Ali said to Abbas: The ques¬ 
tion of the highest importance is the affairs of Islam, and 
I do not believe in abstaining from it" In the eye of the 
law this mode of election is equally valid and regular with 
the one in which the people take an active part 

The disposition by the Caliph is equivalent to an offer. 
It is, therefore, necessar>‘ that it must be accepted by the 
beneficiary. As the Caliph so acting acts on behalf of the 
nation, he cannot revoke his disposition, unless there appears 
a flaw in the beneficiary which might endanger the stability 
of the State. 

Does the Caliph represent God or the Prophet on 
earth } This is answered by the opinion of Abu Bekr. 
“ I am not a Caliph of God," he said, “but that of the 
Messenger of God" People used to call Omar the Caliph 
of the Caliph of the Prophet, and afterwards changed it to 
Amirul Momanin (Commander of the Faithful). 

It is obligatory on the part of the people to give up the 
management of the general interests to the Caliph. Any 
opposition or separate action is forbidden, so that he may 
. be able to safeguard the complex interests confided to him 
unfettered. They are bound to obey and to help him in 
carrying on the affairs of the State ; but no personal know¬ 
ledge of him is necessary, although Ibn Jaries holds a view 
to the contrary. 

Many are the duties of the Caliph. He must defend the 
faith, provide for the execution of judicial decisions, maintain 
order and public safety, protect life, honour of women, and 
property, in such a way that persons can go wherever they 
' choose without any let or hindrance; apply the criminal 
laws, defend the frontier, and carry on wars. He is 
vested with the power to collect taxes, alms and escheats, 
• regulate expenditure, and fix the salaries payable in time 
' neither in advance nor with delay. He is empowered to 

,-..1 . i .... . 
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appoint the functionaries, and to look to the administration 
of finance. Agreeably to the traditions that “ each of you 
is a shepherd, and each of you is responsible for your flock,” 
the Caliph is under a duty to apply himself personally to 
the affairs of the State. 

The Caliphate is a contract bilateral in its nature. 
Obedience on one side connotes duties on the other. 
There are two ways in which the Caliphate comes to an 
end, absolving the people from allegiance. They are 
(i) moral defect, destroying in the Caliph the quality of 
being just and pious; (2) physical defect 

There are two kinds of moral defect : First, impiety 
the effect of which is complete obedience to passions. 
Second, the impiety by which he is rendered a prey to 
doubt The effect of the first kind of impiety is that he 
commits forbidden acts, delights in shameless actions, and 
takes |>assions as his guide and master. Further, he ceases 
to be just This concludes the contract, rendering a fresh 
one essential. Mere repentance is useless as it is unilateral. 

A difference of opinion exists on this point One school 
of jurists holds that such a course of conduct ifso jure, 
deprives the Caliph of his authority ; this is judicially sound. 
The Caliphate is a contract and therefore the breach of it 
will put an end to it The second view is that such cir¬ 
cumstances do not cause but only create liability to* 
forfeiture. Sudden cessation of the supreme authority 
might give rise to grave danger. As happened in England 
in x688, everybody would be absolved from allegiance, and 
all administrative and judicial functions would be paralysed. 
It appears reasonable that a formal declaration divesting . 
the Caliph of authority should be made. This is the more 
approved and generally accepted view. 

The impiety of the second kind consists in holding 
dt^mas which are contrary to the principles of Islam.. 
Certain jurists regard this as an obstacle to the continuance 
of the Caliphate, but those of the Basora school deem it no 
impediment. The difference is due to the one school 
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talcing impious thoughts regarding God and the Prophet 
into account, whilst the other takes the doubts concerning 
the Prophet only. 

or physical defects which put an end to the'contract of 
the Caliphate, there are three kinds: (i) Defects of the 
senses; (2) defects of the members ; and (3) loss of the 
liberty of action. 

Permanent loss of reason and total loss of sight operate 
as forfeiture, as does the loss of members interfering with 
the discharge of the duties of the Caliph in matters 'of 
national importance. The loss of the liberty of action pro¬ 
ceeding from a subordinate assuming authority without 
delegation renders the Caliphate liable to forfeiture. If 
this happens in consequence of the Caliph falling a prisoner 
in the hands of a non-Moslem enemy, there being no hope 
of deliverance in spite of all endeavours to set him free, a 
new Caliph can validly be elected. So can he be lawfully 
elected if the Moslem Schismatic under the circuntstances 
‘ elect a Caliph. 

It is rtow easy to see that"'the Moslem constitutional 

1 I * 

theory is based upon'the'considerations of democracy. 
„ T 1 ie Caliphate is controlled by the principle of election. 
"The Caliph has to be elected, and is bound to act in con- 
, 'formity with certain principles, the non-observance of which 
deprives'him 'of the right to command obedience. The 
people,'ofll the other hand, are absolved from obedience as 
soon as be’acts contrary to the dictates of his duty. Thus 
) the CaKpb and^the people are bound to each other by the 
terms of the agreement, and any conduct contrary to it will 
^«be attended by penalties on-cither side. In order to see 
'^'bow far it tallies with the English constitutional theory, 
and how far it may have influenced it, we shall consider 
>tbe doctrine of Social Contract as propounded by Hobbes 
and^ Locke in England and Rousseau in Prance. To 
understand it clearly,'it seems necessary that a brief state- 
ment-'SB, to how these great philosophers arrive at their 
' theory should be'made. , :• » < 
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Hobbes’ Man in the state of nature was both moral and 
intellectual. The mere fact of being born a man endowed 
him with intellectual powers; but he was an egoist, and 
self was the most dominant factor in his character. He 
was moved to activities by considerations of self, its en- 
lai^ements and gratifications, and its appetites, desires, and 
passions. He was a stranger to any disinterested motives. 
Further, all men in the opinion of Hobbes were originally 
equal, and when difference arose it was due to the accidents 
of education. 

Dead to magnanimity and always in pursuit of selfish^ 
ends, such men are not' likely to forego their opportunities. 

They become enemies and in the way to their ends which 
is principally' their own conservation, endeavour to destroy 
' and subdue one another.” Thus, **if one man plant, sow, 
build, or posses^, a convenient seat, others may probably be 
expected to come with united forces (it being their interest, 
in spite of their grief in each other’s company to unite for 
a^p-ession), and take from him not only the fruit' of his 
labour, but also his liberty, or even his life.” " DiflBdence ” 
or distrust, a state of constant fear, vigilance, and cunning 
wiles, will sway bverj'body. Makeshifts like the Articles of 
.Peace,'or a union of a certain number to'conserve the 
peace, arc quite within the bounds of possibility ; but they 
can,. after all, afford only' tempor^' ‘ pi'otection. A 
permanent coercive power of the nature of a governn^ent 
would appear ah absolute necessity.” 

The creation^ of such'a coercive power can be effected 
only in'one way. With the concurrence of all, oqc nian or 
one 'assembly' muSt' be clothed with all powers necessary 
“ to reduce all their wills by plurality of voices to one 
•• They ” will thus " appoint one man or as^mbly of men 
to bear their person ; and everyone' to own and acknow¬ 
ledge himself to be the author of whatsoever- he that so 
bcareih their person shall act or cause to be acted in those 
• things which concern the common peace and safety ; and 
therein id submit their wills everyone to his wilt and their 
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judgment to his judgment.” This is affected by " covenants 
of every man with every man. ... As if every man 
should say to every man ‘ I authorize and give up my 
rights of governing myself to this man or to this assembly 
of men on this condition that thou give up thy rights to 
him and authorize all his acts in like manner.’” Thus 
the State is created to insure peace and guarantee safety. 
This State is the sovereign and everybody else is the 
subject 

By this delegation of authority the people deprive them¬ 
selves of the power of subsequent creation or alteration 
without the consent of the Sovereign whom they must obey, 
and who cannot be interfered with even though he may at 
times act arbitrarily. The Sovereign is unfettered by any 
covenant, express or tacit. He is the Sovereign, and there¬ 
fore any limitation of his power will be contradictory. He 
represents the people, and so any compact on his part 
would mean a compact with his own self, something in¬ 
consistent! He is the fountain-head of law, and therefore 
his acts are never illegal, though sometimes contrary to the 
laws of Nature or equity. He can make war or conclude 
. peace, make laws respecting property, levy taxes, take the 
supreme command of the army and choose his councillors, 
magistrates, and ministers. He has power to adopt means 
to keep the peace and defend the country, confer honour 
and dignities, and punish the guilty. 

' The greatest of English philosophers, Locke, is at one 
with Hobbes in regarding men as once living in the state 
of nature without any civil government to r^ulate their 
actions, and the social contract or compact putting an end 
to that state of affairs. He advances three reasons for the 

I 

origin of civil government. “ First, the want of an 
established, settled, known law received and allowed by 
common consent to be the standard of right and wrong, 
and the common measure to decide all controversies 
between them." Secondly, “In the sute of Nature there 
does not exist a known and different judge with authority 
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to determine differences according to established settled 
laws. Everyone is at once judge and executioner of the 
law of Nature, and passion and revenge will surely carry 
them too far in their own cases." On the other hand 
“ negligence and unconcerned ness make them too remiss in • 
other men’s." Thirdly, it is seldom possible for a single 
individual to enforce his right against his wrongdoer. The 
offenders, it is certain, " will seldom fail wherever they are 
able by force to make their injustice good." They will 
realize the force of these considerations, and will wish for 
something more permanent and suble. They will unani¬ 
mously agree to appoint a magistrate, delegated with 
powers to punish and subordinate their freedom to such 
laws as would be framed by the common consent of the 
individual. A stable government or, in other words, a 
political or civil society will spring into existence, putting 
an end to the state of Nature. This will be the origin of 
the Social Contract. 

The supreme power is undoubtedly the legislature thus 
brought into being. It can make or unmake laws, but 
must aim at the public weal. Powerful as it is, it is not 
absolute. The very nature of contract implies it. No one 
can give away what does not belong to him. Evidently 
" the lives, liberties, and possessions " of others are immune, 
from his control, and so he cannot invest the legislature 
with powers to interfere with them. 

Beyond what is necessar>' to carry on the government, 
the legislature cannot tax without the consent of the people. 
Anything to the contrary will transgress the fundamental 
law of property, and frustrate the very end for which the • 
governntent was instituted. The last limitation is that 
the legislature transfers its function only with the consent 
of the people. They being "the original source and 
depositories of political power,” they must agree to any 
alteration in the government. ^ Thus, if it is vested in the 
King and the Parliament, it cannot be altered without the 
consent of the people. 
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Locke thought that the people were supreme, could 
change the government at will, and could arm anybody 
to legislate for them. To Rousseau the supremacy of the 
people was acceptable, but the delegation of the power to 
legislate repug^nt. The people themselves were the safest 
depositories of this power, and any delegation of this power 
will necessarily make the agent more powerful than the 
principal. Something contrary to reason! 

Hobbes advocated absolute monarchy. The Sovereign 
was unfettered, able to do as he chose, even interfere with 
the fundamental rights of the people who had contracted 
to submit to his will Locke favoured limited monarchy. 
The Sovereign must recognize the fundamental rights of 
his subjects. They were bound 'to obey him as long as he 
respected their primary rights. The contract was bilateral, 
and so any breach of the tenns by any one party absolved 
the other. He thus defended the legality of the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1688. Rousseau agrees with Locke in maintaining 
the sovereignty of the people, and in asserting their summa 
poUntia; he favours “a democracy of the extreme type, in 
which the law-making power and the sovereignty is in the 
hands of all.” 

Such are the various political theories of different schools 
of thought, the Moslem on one side, the English and the 
‘Fjreoch on the other. Their survey makes it apparent that 
the doctrine of Locke coincides with that of the Moslem 
school of thought Roth take sovereignty as a result of 
a. contract; in .the one it is the Caliphate, in the other 
limited monarchy. The Sovereign commands obedience, 
but is himself bound by certain conditions. According to 
one school be must be just while, according to the other 
school, he must respect the fundamental rights of the 
subject A closer examination shows that the quality of 
being just implies the Utter.. The subject is absolved from 
obedience as soon as the breach of the terms of the contract 
takes place. The contract is bilateral, and its terms must 
be observed scrupulously by both. .r, • . . 
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Tht coincidence of Lockt^a vitiw wiLh the .MosJem 
constituLional theorj^ must appear strange fo the .critical 
studcni^ and tausc him to seek for an cKplanatidiin - Tiiere 
can be but three dieories as to the source .of .the idea which 
■ muEi have influenced Lockt He was etcher influenced by 
Hooker, who had written before him, or he was campeiled 
to propound a theory to justify the Revointion of ifi3d, or 
he drew upon the Moelem aystecn, by no means unknown 
to him. it ho3 been pointed out that the doctrine ohSocigd 
Contract is historically unsound, and that all the govern¬ 
ments based upon it, the French qr the Amertean,- have 
sprung into .being long after this doctrine bocitme known. 
This assertion leaves out the Moslem constitution&lifboory 
and the influence it really eaercised upon the gpv^rnmeiiis 
of various. European countries. -I ».?ii 

There cannoc.be any doubt that the English Fatiiament 
Ls the Mother of all Farliameois, and perhaps the best 
However time-honoured it is at present^ the first act ap 
the part of the Sovereign, which gave the starnp of rccog- 
oltidn to the rights of the people, was tbe Magna Charca, 
1315, Ti was folio wed by the Petidion of Right, i6jS^ and 
the Bill of Rights. 1639, The Moslem system was much 
prior in date, a? Mobannnad of Arabia preached his principles 
earty in the seventh century'. Hiatorians .arc .not silent 
upon the influence which..the Moslems eic^cised.upon the 
world, and the education which they imparted during the 
Dark Ages, The Arabmo school, qf thought,was .eagerly 
studied, and the Arabian fashion, faithfully copied.; .Its' 
influence vsji so great and tif such an.endur/ng naEure.thAt 
we find.,the..phitosophy of. Aristotle taught throug^, the 
medium of Latin as tran^ated not frof(i Greek.,b.ut.lhp 

Arabic, and the phltosophy pf Av^rroes, a Mrwkliv. ^aught 
m the Uniyersitirs of Bologna .and Padua doiy^ to th^‘ 
eightiiC.nih Cfentury. Far from,as5eT.ti[jg,,dt%t .(he 
of the Great Charter were, und^r, tht. 

the Moslem political theory, the, influence i);hijch- it,eK^ci5ed 
,upO[!,,Encopp, prior to th^,time .raise^^ i^F.prcsump^ati^t^Stt 
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they might have been. Locke was fully aware of the 
Moslem idea of polity. In his works there arc references 
to indicate that it was familiar to him. The coincidence, 
therefore, strongly points to the influence he might have 
been under. 

At this stage of our inquiry three questions present 
themselves : first, whether the constitutional form of 
government in Turkey or Persia is consistent with Islamic 
principles. Secondly, if the present Sultan of Turkey 
succeeded to the Caliphate. Lastly, what value can be 
attached to the separate electorate given to the Moham- 
madans in the reforms just introduced in Indi^ The 
Moslem constitutional theory is broader than the English. 
While in full accord with the principles which are the 
corner-stone of the English constitution, it also lays down 
the principles of suffrage without property qualification, 
that is to say, one man one vote, a state of things which 
might have delighted the heart of Bentham. Pure democracy 
being the principle underlying the whole system, Islam 
cannot but recognise any government as fitting which 
.aims as furthering the cause of the people. The constitu- 
tiooal form of government as it exists in Turkey or Persia 
is fully supported by Islam. The opinion of the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam in Turkey is in entire accord with the views of 
the learned in Mohammadan Law. Some politicians have 
expressed their misgivings on the enduring character of 
the New Regime, but if it is quite in harmony with the 
Moslem views, there appears no real foundation for any 
doubt on that score. The leaders of the Young Turk 
party, as it is called in this country, a few of whom 
I personally know, arc pui-e in character, serious in thought, 
and peace-loving in action. They arc undoubtedly men of 
great ability and eag^r to use it for the benefit of their 
country'. No cause for any apprehension should be enter¬ 
tained regarding the lasting character of the New Era. It 
requires sympathy, and it is sincerely hoped that England 
will extend her helping hand, being the Power with the largest 
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number of Moslems under her banner, to Turkey, the seat 
of the Caliphate, and to Persia, the seat of culture and 
polish. 

On the second question there appears conflict of views. 
Some Indian Moslems do not regard the Caliphate in the 
person of the ex-Sulian at an end, and maintain that he 
continues as Caliph de jure. In Turkey the authority 
of the Shcikh-ul-Islani, sets it at rest. He regards the 
Caliphate in the person of the ex-Sultan as forfeited, 
owing to his conduct in the past. If we are rightly 
informed of the high-handed actions of the ex-^ultan, 
there cannot be two opinions on this question. As soon as 
he ceased to be just and acted in a manner which was 
dangerous to the subility of the State, he forfeited the 
right to command obedience. If life and property, for the 
protection of which he was elected, were not safeguarded, 
he undoubtedly disr^arded the fundamental rights of his 
subjects, ceased to remain just, and did therefore rightly 
lose his authority as Caliph. Legally speaking, his formal 
deposition renders the forfeiture absolutely beyond recall. . 

On the question of reform in India, it is premature to 
pass any definite opinion ; but it cannot be denied that- this 
reform marks a new era of great importance in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, that it is a distinct advance on the 
previous administration, and that the people have been, to 
a certain extent, associated with' the Government The 
educated middle class, as such, have no representation, and 
the landholders, who arc by no means very humane in the 
treatment of their tenants, have been given an undue 
amount of representation and power. The Mohammadans 
have been given separate seats on various Councils, and 
it is with this portion of the reform that we are chiefly 
concerned. This has been adversely criticized on , the 
grounds that the Mohammadans are foreigners, and that 
they are of no great importance among the ‘ peoples of 
India. They should therefore receive no separate , coo^ 
flideratiop. - /'wii “ ‘ 
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The first objection was answered about torty years ago 
when the muftis of various schools at Mecca gave their 
legal opinion, declaring India as Dar-us-Salam, the Land 
of Peace. India, therefore, is not a foreign country for the 
Moslems, and they arc bound to remain in peace there as 
long as the peculiarities of their religion remain untouched, 
and to defend her against any foreign aggression. It k 
apparent that they cannot be called foreigners, whatever 
might have been their places of origin. 

The second objection is answered by the consideration 
of the Moslem political theory dominating the whole life of 
the Moslems. If the constitutional ideals of the Moslems 
arc similar to those of the English, it is easy to see the 
impurunce of their association with the administration. It 
is bound to exercise a most salutary influence, provided 
proper men get on the Council. It would really have been 
a great loss to India if no provision were made lo insure 
the return of the Moslem element to the Council. The 
advantages of the association of the Moslems, with their 
ideals adapted to the present condition of India, would 
have been denied to the Assembly, and if any evolution of 
the Government of India is thought of, it would have been 
seriously hindered. An India purely Hindu, or purely 
' Mohammadan, or purely Parsi. or purely anything, can hardly 
commend itself to an Indian patriot, as this is far from ever 
becoming a reality. What is desired is an 1 ndia free from any 
bias of any kind whatever, and this cannot be attained but 
by the mental welding together of all Indians to whom tliere 
would exist no difference on the score of ideals. If, there¬ 
fore, any important section of the people of India were 
denied leprescntatioa in an Assembly which was novel in 
the administration of the country, it would neither have 
been just to them nor advantageous to the ultimate good 
of India herself. The evolution of such an India as a 
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of India, and when they have a cbanoc of arriving; at 3 , 
crunmon ideal emerging; from the scfiarate ideals of all- 
Thcn, and not till then, it is proper to speak of the election 
of ati Indian member, irrespective of his relLg'icnj& views, CO 
an Indian Council or to an Indian Assembly on colonial 
lines. 

It haji been further stated that the Moslems have more 
^ats than their proportion allows them. In order 10 see 
whether it is really so. we should examine the composition 
of the Imperial Legfislaiive Council. Jt eonstsis of sixty- 
eight members^ including the Viceroy and seven ex-t^e^Q 
members. It stands as follows : 

1, Officials ... ... .35 35 

2, Non-offictals nominated by the 

Viceroy ... 4 or 2 

3, Mon-officials elected or quasi- 

elected ... --- ... sSS or 30 

Total ... 67 67 

The itiiriy'five members repreecnt the Government, and 
the nomination of four members is meant to safeguard the 
interests of classes who might have failed to secure adequate 
representation at the election. 

The proportion of the number of scats given to various 
important .sections of the peoples of India is as follow.s : 

I. European Chambers of Commerce ... 2 


2. Buddhists of Burma .... ... 1 

3. Mnhammadans ... ... ... S 

4. Hindus ... ... 17 

Total ... ... 


The Mohammadanfi have six seats given to them—vii.f 
five elected by the Mohammadans of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces and the Eastern Bengal, one 
for each province, and one nominated to represent the 
Mohammadans of the Punjab. 

Two other Mohammadans are elected to represent the 
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landholding interests in four provinces where they are in a 
majority, or form an important minority. They will be 
returned by different provinces at alternate elections. The 
first group will return two members at the first, third, fifth, 
and other subsequent alternate elections, while the other 
group will return the same at the second, fourth, sixth, and 
the succeeding alternate elections. The arrangements will 
be as follows : • 


(A) One member to represent the landholders in 
Bombay elected by the zamindars of Sindh, 
Moharntpadans being in the ration of 2:1; 

One member nominated to represent the land¬ 
holders of the Punjab. 


(B) One member elected by the Mohammadan land¬ 
holders of the United Provinces ; and 
One member elected by the Mohammadan land¬ 
holders of Eastern Bengal. 


The electorates of Group B will come into exwtencc at 
the second, fourth, and sixth elections, and in those years 
the Viceroy’s power of nomination will be to that extent 
reduced, and the seats in Group A will go to the Hindus. 
tV The special Mohammadan electorates will then be called 
;t fnto existence to adjust the balance. 

Further, the Mohammadans have the right of voting 
in the general or mixed elections. They will thus have 
double votes.. .. 

Let us now analyze the advantages to the Moslems which 
“ has been the subject of so much criticism. In the first election, 

the member for the landholding interest of the Punjab will 
be nominated, while the member for Bombay must get him- 
• self returned by the mixed constituency. However excellent 
the choice may be, nomination can hardly be called repre¬ 
sentation : nor is it easy to see how Moslems can be said 
’ to receive preferential treatment if the Moslem candidate 
will be dependent upon the passing mood of the electors in 


'zKc mixed, electorate. 
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In the second election the Moslems will have two extra 
seats, so' that the number of Moslem representatives will be 
8 out of thirty, nomination by the Viceroy being accordingly 
reduced by 2. 

• Thus in the first election the proportion of representation 
is 6 out of 28—that is to say. 21^ per cent.; while in the 
second it is 8 out of 30, that is to say, 26| per cent. Putting 
together the result of both elections (for India as a whole is 
fully represented only when both elections arc taken into 
account) the average Moslem representation is about 
24 per cent., just i per cent more than what their 
proportion allows! 

The right to participate in the mixed election has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. The apparent 
disadvantage is that some of the Moslem leaders will ni>t be 
able to devote themselves exclusively to the welfare of the 
Moslems. They will be serving two masters. The great 
advantage, which no one interested in India should ignore, is 
that it may possibly result in creating good feelings between 
the Hindus and the Moslems, and thus render possible their 
co-operation and harmony in the economic development 
of the country. 

There is very little*advantage to the Moslems as such by 
participating in the mixed elections, not even by the applica¬ 
tion of the principle of proportional represenution, and 
regarding the whole of India as one constituency. The . 
surplus Moslem population is, altogether, 8 millions, and is . - 
located 3 millions in the Punjab and 5 millions in Eastern 
Bengal. This can hardly exercise any appreciable check 
or influence over population having a commanding majority. 

The 2 millions in Madras, together with the surplus hypo- > ^ 
thetically transferable votes, cannot affect a population 
34 millions; the 6 millions m the United Provinces. 
together with 8 millions, can scarcely hold their own against 
r 404 millions; or the 9 millions in Bengal, together with • . 

8,millions, against 39 millions; or in the whole of India 
' 23 per cent, as against, at least, double that number. 
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There are imperfections associated with the reform. 
Nevertheless, it is the greatest achievement of the late 
reign, as it associates the people with the government of 
the country, and lays down the foundation for greater 
reforms in the future. It is the duty of all patriotic Indians 
to receive this instalment in the best spirit, and show their 
appreciation of it by their hearty co-operation with the 
existing administration of the country. 



yasna xxvin* 

Ev FROFESS&R MlLLSr 


[Ihteoductory.—A strengthen[ng-blewb^t is the thought, 
a blessing is the word, a blessing is the deed o( the hoiy 
Zarathushtra:—Forth-on may the Bountiful Immortiils 
accept, or ^'take upn'’ the chants ;—Homage m you.^ O 
Sacred Gathas 

I, With venerating^ desire for this (gift of) gracious- 
bclpi O Masda, and stretch!ng-fortb (my) hands (to Thee), 
J-pray-for the first (blessing) || of (Thy) Bountiful-SpiritiT 
(—that Is), I beseech [of Thee) that all** actions (of worth. 
Or ritual, of State or individual, maybe done) In accordance 

^ Being 1 atudy toward * aecotid efiition. The S*n^nt 

fttimvalent of thii hymn ^rs jmhlislicd bry uic in the FeBtgeusa vf 
the ]Rte ProJesBor E. vi&it Roth, p, ijij, 1893^ S,B,E„ ctw., i- 
’ t A ^‘BpintuaL boori.'^ 

;■ Readers thtrold notfee that these intrekliictBaT watences mc of 
greatly UlCr origin th?n. any of the G 3 .tlvaa, which Eatter toot time to 
acquire their saortisaut authority. The term (- Era® 

lugEcatcd, ai 1 think, by tiw need <br a BimiUr -crd in the firist itrophe. 

5 ^' Bowing In pniac,'' Ved. fidmtsir givea an added idea tn tbc irere 

worda " in piayer for," . /1, 

I Probably the jdflipw (- -jam) tjf cltv InUaduCtion *« dne to it* ieU 
waot trenj; aa adverb {- “at firac’') between (two) related eerttbv«, « 
wholly out 0# place. See j'antf j'r^ iu piophe g. 

IT Otlsers, “Holy Spirit,’' to which I do sot object , 

Or “ toward ail-" PoKibly t neater - irfftdwri idea. 

My ytprftiiion In iB.lL. was perhapa tw definitively * personal-'' 
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with* Asha (Archangel of Thy Holy Law and for this 
I implore of Thee) the Understanding of Vohumanah, Thy 
Good Mind in order that I may propitiate Gfiush Riivan, 
The Herd’s Soul (which cries so bitterly to Thee). 

2. And therefore, O Ahura Mazda, Life-Spirit-Lord, 
the-Great-Crcator,J (inspired) by§ Vohumanah (Archangel 
of Thy Good Mind), 

I approach You, and beseech of You to grant me those- 
attainments-of-reward (which appertain) to both the worlds, 
unto that of the body, and to that of the mind, and which 
are to be derived from Asha (ArchangelU of Just Law 

* That is, “ all deeds to be dooe with holiness and Justice.” 
t The instrumental AskA it a crucial necessity in connection with all 
words expressing “action, thought, or speech to. in the Veda, Bergaigne 
made a careful scrutiny. AsJid cannot possibly be vocative in such 
connections: *' thoughts with justice,” '* words with truth," " deeds with 
honour.” The well-motived rendering, “ that I may content the will of 
Vohu Aianak,‘‘ totally violates the syntax. The "understanding" of the 
Good ** Mind “ was essentially needed to content the Soul of the Herds. 
An eminent Vedist, so far from seeing the personification of Vohu Manah 
aa the Archangel everywhere, wm incUned to regard it {Vo/m iianah) as 
being nearly everywhere personified in the "good roan" (see Y. 49 * i®* 
where Vohu Manah is so used). He might have seen here "the skill of 
a good husbandman, to content tbe Herd's Soul which waits in Y. 19, 

•' aariifying the Herd’s Soul by giving fodder." This, perhaps, was going too 
fiir upon the aide of realism; " the mental capacity of a sound mind " is 
u wbat is meant as regards the vital duty of care for the Herds, the One 
Element of National Wealth, and therefore national salvation. 

‘ I Or "tbe Wise One "—*0 the roost 
§ An inatt. is again crucially necessary as expresring the spirit of the 
approach, while a voc. is again utterly out of place; see also the form, 
and notice the difficulty of any personificaticn at all here. He approaches 
“ with a good aute of mind," and not" in company with an Archangel" (I), 
and so tbroughoat; though he may be " inspired by the Archangel of 
Good Win." These are throughout tbe crucial questions: How far shaQ 
I we personify P; and in personifying should we ever omit to express tbe 
interior idea ? Here I touUy object to all, discontinuity as uosdeodBc; 
the interior idea should never be left unexpressed, whQe at tbe next 
.chapter we express it— Aska, Vohumtmak, as mere proper natnea in ooe 
lipe: and as " Right," •* Good Will" in the next I In the later Avesu the 
' interior aense may be sometimes lost, as in the later Zoroastrianiam. 

J /.a, "on account of my sanctity and righteousaeas," the persooifi- 
esuioa is again* all but impossible. Asha, as Archaogel, in no sense here 
intervenes, save as He gives tbe reward inspired by His Own justice, and 
'r earned by tbe righteousness of the saint who receives it. 
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inspiring righteous deeds), and by mcans-of-which he (that 
personified Justice)* may introduce (those) who are their- 
recipients into beatitude-and-wclfare.* 

3. O Asha (Spirit of the Holy Law) and Thou, Vohu- 
manah (Archangel of the Good Mind). I will weave (my 
hymn) to You.t 

(^, r) And to Ahura Mazda in a manner unsurpassed, for 
all of whom Aramaiti (Archangel of the Holy Zeal)$ is 
causing the imperishable Kingdom § to-advance:[}—(a**^ 
while I thus utter my supplications to you) come ye here 


to my calls to aid ;— 

4. (Yea, I will approach You with my supplications), I 
who am directing my soul’s attention to an awakening,^ 
knowing full well (as I do) the rewards of the (ceremonial 
and nwral) actions (prescribed)** by Ahura Mazda (and 
also the rewards bestowed by Him). 

So long as I am able and may have the power (of place 
and time,—the opportunity) so long will I teach "ft (Your 


* “ Rightcousnccs ” oatunUly leads to “ be^utode. t 

t Very Vedic. . „ • 

X Notice how seldom, if ever, Ammsiti appears as "earth m tlK 
GAtha, an idea so familiar to both Veda and to late Avesta, 

§ " Here," with Kktkathrt, personiheadon ii not seen by any (?) writer; 
hot If the interior idea is exdusively present here, U should never be left 
unexpressed in trsnsUting any one of the other five terms. Consistency^ 
is here imperative. Science is abandoned if we render Asha u the 
“ interior or inilh" in one rtrophe, and then in the next as the mere 
proper name of the individual Archangel, and this without any altcin^ tt> 
exprms the interior significance of the termsand so of AiaroaiU and the 
rest ^-mn expression of the essential interior ideas existing in the language 

should never be withheld. • , , . t 

Wherever 1 use " Aim ' here without adding “ Archangel of fhe I^w 
Truth and Ritual." or the like, let it be understood that I rc^ the 
reader as already fully apprised that the word is never used wUbout us 

interior sense. ^ • 

II Lit, “iDcreases." ' .. 

H Or," I who am delivering my soul to the Mount—to reading 
whither all the redeemed must pass." S-B.E. Or sgain, »I "ho ,deUw 
«y soul to GarpJmdn (Heaven)." so the Pahl. trl. reading (?).■ 

• . ♦♦ Not of course knowing the rewards " through Ahura or by meaw 

of Mazda." Ahura can seldom stand in the instrumenial of swh a tense. 

♦t So better than "wUl I learn," though the .difference v not great; 
•' teaching” u, however, everywhere the "burden of the song. 
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people concerning those holy rewards to be gained by 
them) in the desire of Asha* (the coming of the Archangel 
of Thy Law, to inspire them to those deeds, and so induce 
rewards). 

5. 0 Asha (Archangelf of the Holy Law), shall I, indeed,]; 
see Thee, and Vohumanah (The Good Mind). I finding 
Sr(a)osha—(God's Heeding Ear and man's), the way to 
Ahura Mazda (or “while I find His throne ”);§—with that 
Manthra-of-Reason will we cause (even) the Khrafstra- 
polluted ones to choose that greatest one (Sr(a)oshaB 
Obedience or God's Heeding Ear and man’s). 

6. Do thou, 0 Ahura Mazda (the Life*Spirit-Lord, 
the-great - Creator) come (to me) in grace (th.it is, 
with Vohu Manah as thy Good Mind),T and do Thou, 

* Or, “ to wish for Atka,” which offers but little diifercnce; but an 
infinitive & ishi, with a genitive of object, dues not look su natural; 

enjoy," “governs” a gen., but hardly t'M —“to wish," Sec 
the throng of Vedic infin. in —how many of them concern a genitive ? 

t Referring to the prayer for him in the previous strophe. Personifi¬ 
cation is here pronounced;—bat it is fuUy guarded by the prerious strophe, 
as by the entire piece. Therefore be Is nowhere Archangel with a 
mesninglesB name. 

. t Katha is used as interrogative merely, as so often in the Vedic, but 
then it must express some added emphasis here, “Shall 1 , indeed, see 
UweP* “When, indeed, shall I see thee?" “Shall I ever see thee?" No 
qMetion asked as to mere “ time ” is here meant Similar usage appears 
in all languages! 

• f Recall the Vedic term, but guArthrone" in Avesta, elsewhere, 
aad upon BehistCin. 

R as “ Heeding," is distinctly called “the greatest," at Y, 33,5 — 

and this in direct connection with (ajmsrAO -i “ non-heeding.” The subjec¬ 
tive sense is unquestioned at Y. 45,4, “They who srill grant me a hceding- 
obediencc.” Smtotka cannot easily be reduced to a mere “ Cod of public 
worship” anywhere in tbr Gfttha with all the interior significance loet in 
a mere meaningless namet It b utterly futile to attempt it. 

Alternatives: *' Will sre cause the polluted ones to believe on the 
greatest One (Ahura)?" or again, roost critically (perhaps of all, so in 
aB.B. xxxi.), “Will we the most hold off the Khra/stra (flesh-devouring 
fiends with tongues)?" The “conversion of the polluted” sounds rsther 
advanced for the period. 

H It would not look so natural for Ahura, the Supreme Being, to come 
hand-b-hand with Hu own Arcbai^l.” He u besought to oome 
benevotentiy,” as “in a favourable attitude.” Personification b most 
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^ho b«iowe9t aaha-g5ris, beatov^ alike bng-Iastifi^ Vik* 
on me ,—■ 

and by means of Thy loftyt wofds impart LJiy 
powerful joy-inspiring^help to ZarathushtraJ ^ 

O Atiura, whereby we may repel the fiendL5h-hgsti]]tiefi§ , 

of the foe. vr , , h. 

7. O Asha CArchan^el of the Truth-the Holy 

bestow on mt this reward,—the attained-prizes of Vohu 
Manahll (the Good Mind of my intention and devotion), 

{p) And do thou, O Araciaaiti (Archangel of the Ready- 
Wilt of Energetic-impulse) grant to VifibSspa and to me 
our wish 't 

(f) And may'sl Thou. O Ahura, vouchsafe and ptovidt 
(hat whereby we may (fully) hear (and proclaim)! Thy 

benignant words.** -__ 

ihTt™ i-Jeas : rte ¥, At-urz Mn^rU 

“with tnjtli," as ’'ilh wQtd, and dccd.^ 

but A.h* iB (tt thf dme Uled (Thfitoriczlb) " tb= rom^n.Dn- 

Such Teni*rls ai tli£« touch upen the very quiutrMstKic ut the literaUojt; 
when TTjprded ae tha earlint s^sleinaLLicd docunfiHtt m the hnwrj o-f thfi 

mcjrt] idea in LuTcrior tehgion. 

* Or, T*‘Llh angthei teat, voc., “0 Thou Eteaftial. 

+ Or, “ Wiih '['hid* ' holy words.'' true words.' “ 

r This strophe sceu^s to be puc into the mou th of Vithtaspa; not that 
v/wae tha author here; ace the oext strophe, wlierc 2. taltes 
xbe first pe«oual. This refeieuoe to Z. b die thi:d pei.ou .1 hardly 
precludes hU authorship hcre^ as he was audouhiedt? the chief tJjmpcrer. 

5 Nulirt That “uiilitaTT hoBtilidei" -t;re tiznsTdrins j the hymn is uo 

^iTsrtTuL nwsft the dLEouLty uf “ perHmLtait.ioa.'' '■ The Gopd Mind 

of tha ^tbtul who earu the reward^' is tire foremcHt idea- 

Vodist would roost cettaiuLy have We rorKJer^d “iW «ward 5 of the 

thou gflut, 0 Hazdu and nilit.'' Or afiaiit, «riU 
itxf, that 1 may, as thy rtiani^ra speaker, cause thy mwsafic to sucoerf. 
Notice how UuLe these Tatianis afTaot what we most treasure tn those 
hymns, which is the detlb and vitality of the moral religious idem 

** notice the urgeuc aWety fhr the succets of the due, poLlutal aod 
/eligioui. Observe that the crisis is in ptogress. with the conua^d 
iinp^ELblltty that these hymns w^e later artidc.aUy c^tiueted to le]^ 
Ber" a cnosiug scene in a pclttitahrcSiEi<.t.s er^Sxgcucy- 
dtamatic eoipositmus v^e in the course of being ftequcntly ptodored^ 
difficult throughout, though there is OUf Tcmarkable pasMgfi whicli bkuds, 
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8. That best of gifts, therefore do I beseech Thee, O 
Thou best One, Ahura, One-in-Will, as Thou art with 
Asha (Archangel of Thy Holy Law), likewise the best (of 
spirits), desiring (it, as I now do) for the heroic Frashaoshtra, 
and for me, upon whom verily mays’t Thou bestow it for all 
the age (and dispensation) of Thy Good Mind*—(the dura¬ 
tion of Our Holy Cause once established and supreme). 

9 (a, ^). On account of those-boons-of-strengthening- 
grace (and in our prayers for them) may we not angerf 
You, O Ahura Masda, nor Asha (Archangel of Thy Law), 
nor Vohumanah (Thy Good Mind), since we have (indecd)- 
made-eflbrt (manifold) in the tenfold (chorus) of Thy 
praisers;— 

(e) For Ye are the most-swiftly-furthcring toward both 
the prayer for blessings, and the complcted-acquisition J 
(of their possession). 

10 {a, b) Whom, therefore. Thou knowest, O Mazda 
Ahura, to be the Holy Creatures^ of Vohumanah (Arch¬ 
angel of Good Will), and from Asha (as their righteous¬ 
ness)!, to-these do-thou-fill-up desire with-(their)-rcsults- 
attained, 

(<) For I have known Your (inspired) words to be 

si^, in iwarming Indu—it would be next to impoesible to iroitBte nich 
cadoo* piece*, »o pereonal, and yet *o frequently addressed and applied 
to tbe laasMS (*ee Y. 30, i; Y. 54, i)- But if they were not tbu*. 
artifidally patched up, then all question a* to their approximate age is 
Mtded {they ww delirered in a living vernacular, see Y. 30, r ; 45, •; but 
Aveeta waa not “ living ” later than 700-900 B.C 

• The new eta of “Good Will" and “sane Intelligence” (see every¬ 
where, especially Y. 30, 10). See also, just a little later in Avesta, tbe 
rniilconial reign of Beatitude (see it frequently in Y. xix., etc.; recall also 
Rev. XX.), the Avesu being undeniably the earliest document of such, 
an idea. 

‘i f “Through cooscUmu or unconscioos defect in the method of our 
worship-" Such a tone is more consonant with the spirit of the later 
Avesta than with dtat of the (jfltha, so that b S.B.E. xxxL I was indined 
to re^d “animated by these btsHings may we not anger you,” but see 
Yasoa, L 50-67. 

I Or,. " toward the One King-of-his-wish as regards advantages."' 
Notice dM word KhshatMrtm as impossibly describing the Ardtangel. 
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ncver^voLd-Df-ihelr-effect, rtachiTig-(evcT).weU their aim * 
vioiorious (for our weal).! 

-[(ASternaiive Tor strophe lo: "What gfifts tUoii knowest 
fnjm cheir Sanctity to be ihogc of (or fit for") (n Saint of 
Thy) GooA Intention, from these gifts (holy or) 'Sublime 
do tbon fill (onr) tlcsire, tbrough-acquiaitions (of them) ^ for 
I have known your (revealed) wor^s to be never-void^^f- 
theii>effeci5 regsirdingd^onr-nccdfnl) foodj and for (other) 
objects (most) desired)]- 

I. (Yea, I approach Th« with my prayers), 1, vrho, 
through-these-means (of grace) would protect Asha^ (as 
the Spirit of Thy Holy Tribes| and Law), and Vohii 
(as embodied in Thy benevolent Saint)|| forever—(for thts 
reason)—teach Thou me forth, O Mazda Ahura, from thioe 
(own) mouth of Spirit to proclaim (tx> Thy Folk) how the 
first world arose (and how it shall recur).If 


Concluding Remasks. 

•I 

The unaccustomed reader—and all opu-specialists might 
proviaionillybe classed as such—may notice theevcr-recur-^ 
ring effort made by me to render in their fullest significance 
the terms which at times in all parts of the G&thas express 
the personification of those Divine attributes, the grouping ot 
which constLtums the main substance of the Avegia doctrine.- 
This effort on my part coincides with the mam exertion- 


* It 5t IWTdIy n=«B5ary to uJic as TmeanSufi ''the elewr" 

with a CTcst VcdjiL . , _, , 

t Tbfl alMrtiatiTC, while, w ever in »LI ibc ilMmatayes, it miy Tarry the 

point, d*e3 nm aflect lie maLn ide*. 
t They wiil Bh ^esirc.'^ 

6 l^ec£)uidtw>tm5litQ''pt<rfM:tttie AfchHnjoel. . „ 

i So VaJkt J/aPTdi inast be h^re “ cmtwdisd m the sunt, wtiieh 

clBcwhere Githie 49, i tcmi 

W So ventoTina to fit tlic «fnLeJw Ih,: more aptly, s£ impiop. 
in 1 fnlart coni, canoocdenif tii.t i* ^toeerff 

,» vl.. -Wei .ko«Kl Ml”! “ 

orifiki erf the better worldb atplaiJiL abo the points in tits e^iure Gltluc 
tdort to laUwe it. 
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which we are ail of us called upOD to make in our treatment 
of the Gtithas as the first documents of the moral idea in 
the purest religion of all equal antiquity—that is to say, in 
the purest among religions which look forward to another 
life in a future world, and perhaps also the widest spread 
up to its date, 700 to 900 ».c, of all established creeds of 
its kind, having been obviously the State religion of the 
Persian Empire at the apex of its influence -that is to say, 
such a State religion, so far as any religion whatsoever 
occupied that position among the numerous religious faiths 
of that country at that period. 

-[And, by '* purest,” let me explain, I mean the most free 
from all those pseudo-supernaturalistic accretions which so 
often encrust themselves upon the records of ancient 
religions. So also as regards myth, the Ghthas allude 
in passing, at least, once to an ancient myth; but aside 
from possible visions of the Almighty, and from some 
claims to inspiration, no assertive representations of the 
supernatural element appear in them—such represenutions, 

1 mean, as immediately and necessarily result in myth, if 
they be not, indeed, at once “myth” themselves. Of 
course^ Zarathushtra's personality, like his sayings, became 
later .on the theme of myths, as did those of Buddha; and 
.the Zarathrushtra of the later Avesta is a totally distinct 
' concept in this particular. Here in the G&thas Zara- 
tfarushtra is real and actual, if any person in history can 
claim such a status. The Gilthas of themselves, as it were, 
aiid “ unconsciously,” reveal the opinions, passions, hopes, 

. and fears of a person living amidst the scenes which he 
: implies. As I have said elsewhere, if the authors of the 
' Gatbas asserted of themselves that they, the G., were the pro¬ 
ductions of a person living at any particular time and place, 
rl'would treat the statements as worse than useless. It is 
what the Gfithas disclose, as it were, without intending it, 
wbioh ^one proves to me that Zarathusbtra must have 
^ been an actual participant in the struggles which he, with 
his fellow authors of the Gsthas, $0 plainly, if so uninten- 
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tioiially'j poTlr^ys. It is this alone which convinces me 
with regard ta his historical esistente at the time of the 
auchorship of the Githas, as well as with regard to the vital 
hiitarical significance of his propaganda.]]" 

To resume : As the history of the moral idea should be 
regarded as the most important theme of its kind in litem* 

. ture, and if the Gatlias are rhe earliest documents of it, as 
conitectcd with eschat^jlogy^ and like wise, also the freest 
of fablcn and the most extensiveSy prevalent with close 
pragmatic incidence, then iheir bi&torkal Importance cannot 
well he exaggerated, Mot only as technical literature do 
they possess such value, th^gh tbdr interest in such a 
light is great, but as moral and religious literature they 
claim pre-eminence, and they are accordingly generally 
recognized as being worthy of it. For, in spite of all 
parallel development, or, more strictly speaking, in conse¬ 
quence of It, we are directly, as well as indirectly, concerned 
with them; because, with the sim names of the Bountiful 
[ur " Koly Immortals, understood in their actual meaning 
as words, and with their occasional personiflcaLLon regarded 
as simply being that of rhetoric, they might offer a mode! 
for any peoples desiring a theistical religion. No religious 
person has any right to ignore such a prominent and 
dominating spiritual system. 

It Is also difficult to shut out the obtrusive suggestion, 
that the prevalence of such a religion as the Gothic, with 
such principles, within their Empire, may well have added 
somewhat to the motives which induced tlmt active sym¬ 
pathy of the Persian Sovereigns witti the Jews, which 
originated aitd stimulated these better sentiments toward 
them which impelled them to take the steps which both 
sanctioned and furthered the return of portions of the 
tribes to the sacred City, and the restorations which 
foibwed upon it- If such was, indeed, the fact, it is hard to 
deny that we owe something nationally, as well as person¬ 
ally, to the Gothic religion, and that this something is of no 
little moment. We should also not forget that the aDiimus 
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and celebrations, as well as the then extant Persian re¬ 
ligious literature, must have exercised a very extended and 
very incisive influence upon the Jews after they had become 
Persian subjects, not to say, " Persian citizens ; and we 
may accede to this suggestion entirely aside from all ques¬ 
tion as to any originating initiative* exercised by the Persian 
faith upon those elements in the exilic Jewish creed which 
coincide so closely with it. The Persian religion may have 
had nothing (?) whatever to do with the or^nation of the 
Jewish exilic creed, but it certainly fostered and encouraged 
that system of Eschatology, Soteriology, and Chiliasm which 
become so prominent in the system later promulgated by 
our Lord. 

In offering my renderings of the Gfithas with the rest of 
the Yasna, I have, fortunately for myself as well as for my 
readers, an element of advantage in the matter of procedure 
which might be almost termed “ accidental.” It seems that 
a rabid polemic prevailed at the time of my flrst publication, 
in all criticism upon the subject of the Avesta, and this 
centred in a cliquism, of the lowest conceivable description, 
implying categorical falsifications at every line. 1 therefore 
conceived the plan of an inclusively comprehensive method, 
presenting all the serious views which have ever been 
as yet recorded, beginning with the Asiatic translators and 
commentators, and adding the more respectable of the 
latest, opinions, in alternatives; so that, with my texts, 
commentary and dictionary in view—this latter, say, to 
about a thousand pages of the Gathas, for up to that figure 
the dictionary stands in type—there are no possible opinions 
worth considering that have not been carefully weighed io 
these oresent translations. 

Minute certainty as to ultimate detail upon such a difficult 
^th^e can indeed never be positively reached.* The only 
certajaty to be hoped for and so desired is that which lies 

I 

'*''The Jews hod no soefa religion before the exile u dtat to which our 
Lord ftdheied, but the sorrows of the captiHty may hare Induced them to 
look more cioseij to the other world. 
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within the scope of two Or three ikernative renderings, but 
interior and' exterior certainty apon the one all-important 
point of the profotindly inttrior character of the Githic 
reJigion and moraliiy can by tu? ftt^ns n-v&id&d; while 
the uncenainties seldom ciincern this latter^ which is all 
that gives the GSthas their unique importance [see above). 

It need hardly be said that these reprodijctLons do not 
constitute a complete second edition of those of the Gsthas 
as published in the Sacred Soaks of the East^ XXXI. 
A large number of ihe copies of that work have been 
disposed of, bur a remnant always lingers. Considering 
the time of life at which I have arrived, il is obviously 
desirable that T should place upon record some provisional 
study, such as the present; which may be of use later on 
when the second edition, which hafi been informally, if 
officially, mentioned, is actually in the process ofproduction- 

* P.S,—As I have elsewhere stated, abnormally concen¬ 
trated compression of ideas so far controls tlie consequently 
meagre diction of the Gitthas that the authors of them could 
not themselves at times have rediscovered wbat they them- 
selves, or, what he himself, if but one person was their 
composer, had definitively meant to say in the sentences 
which they constructed, unless he, or tJieyj resorted to the 
acute exercise of the faculty of memory, recollecting what 
the exact pointing of their piTcvioui ideas had been. Their 
enthusiasm, so deep if solemn, and, therefore so guccincily 
expressed, had so completely taken possession of them that 
they seldom concerned themselves with hearers beyond the 
immediate circle of those whom they could always further 
initiate inco the fuller incidence of their suggestions. This 
involves, naturally, an element pf superiority in them, 
while it increases in the 5 ,ame proportion, the difficullies 
for ns. 
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SOME VERSES BY THE EMPEROR BABUR. 

By H. Bevkridce. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century an unknown 
Ottoman-Turk comuiied a Dictionary of the Chnf^ntSi or 
Eastern Turkish lan^ua^. He intended it chiefly as a 
glossary to the works of 'All Sher Nevai, and so he entitled 
the book, “The Nevll Dictionary, and Specimens of the 
Chagt^atai Language.'* But it is known to scholars by 
the name of " Abt[|b<ia ” from the first word explained in 
it, and which happens to mean “ husband." The AbO^qa 
has been dealt with by Vambiry, Bererin, and others, and 
in 1869 V. de Veliaminof-Zernof published an edition 
of it at St’Petersbure. together with a French preface. 
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preface aod in the body of the work, from Babur s Memoirs. 
Unfortunately, the Sengl&kh >s still in manuscript.- See 
Rieu's Catalogue of Turkish MSS. in the British Museum, 
p. 264, and the Bolleian Catalogue of Persian MSS., 
p. 1020, No. 1760. The first Babur quotation >n the 
Abtwliqa is at p. 46, and under the word UdUug ^—that is, 
" Let us make," It is translated by P. dc Courteille at 
p. 05 of his Dictionary, and the purport is: 

” Happy he who in the seaM)n of Spring, 

Find* all the material* of joy ready to hi* band. 

If they be not therefor ua, let us gather them for ouraelre*, 

I with luscious daintie*, and thou with wine." 

The next quotation is under the word taskari, p. 168, 
pp. 214. 215 of Pa vet de Courteille, and is the longest and 
perhaps the most intertisting of them all. Khwija KilSn 
was a favourite officer of Babur's, and apparently the only 
survivor out of seven brothers, the others having been alt 
killed in battle. But though Khwiija Kil&n had accompanied 
B&bur to India and had distinguished himself there, he 
could not stand the heat of the country, and longed for the 
cool breezes of Afghanistan. So his master gave him the- 
province of Ghazni. On his way thither, Khwftja Kil&n,. 







lOO Som£ Verses by the Emperor Babur 

his rude comment upon India, so he replied by a Turki 
quatrain : 

“ Render, O Bsbur, a hundred thanks to the gracious Gr*er, 

For having bestowed on thee India, the Indus and much else. 

If thou (K. KiUn) canst not abide beat, and longest 
To behold faces bleached by cold, there is always Ghainl." 

Khwftja Kilftn. however, was not silenced, and sent a 

Turki quatrain by way of rejoinder; 

You show your gaiety and your wit. 

In each word there lie acres of charms. 

Were not everything in India topsy-turvy, 

How could you, midst heat, be so pleasant on cold ?” 

The poetical correspondence between Khwftja Kilin and 

himself is referred to by Blbur ip his Memoirs, p. 337 

of Leyden and Erskine. It is an old remark of travellers 

that everything in India is the opposite of what one sees 

elsewhere. Babur’s ancestor, Timur, is said to have 

remarked it, and to have told his goldiers not to be afraid 

of the elephants of India, “For," said he, “their trunks 

arc sleeves without arms, and they carry their tails in front, 

for in India everything is reversed." 

The next quoution is at p. 171, 202 of P. dc Courteille, 

and is in praise of spring. 

^ ' 

^ “ In Spring die fields entrance the heart, 

, * The tuKpa Uke the eye with beanty. 

■ Happy he who can wander in green pastures, 

•> ‘ At thn season how charming the spectacle they offer r 

The fourth is at p. 196, 267, of P. de Courteille, and is 
an address to a mistress. 

The fifth and sixth are on p. 213, pp. 236 and 237 of 
T. de Courteille. The first of these two is the usual lover's 
-complaint,” but the second is very interesting, for it is 
addressed to a sister, and verses to a sister are, I think, 
rare in Oriental poetry. 

. . " ■ “ Breese of the morning, approach my smiling flower. 

Or rather my moon, glorioui as the sun 
Go, full of love, and convey from Bibur 
‘ Good-morrow to my very own sister.*” 






Some Vtr£is dy Etn^^ror JOI 

The vford explained is tw^i/bSK, whtch means a full 
sister t>t brother, and therefore the quatrain may have been 
addressed to Babur’s only full sister, the charmingf KbSti* 
zada- But might also be applied to a cotasinj 

for Orientals often caU their cousins “brothers. Or it 
might be used simply as a terna of codearment, as, for 
instance, it was used by BairSm Kh&n and Tatdl Beg to 
one another, though they were noi related. Though, there¬ 
fore, I prefer to think that the quatrain was addressed to 
Khsnzada, it may have been intended for B&bufa cousin 
Masuma, whom he married in Cabul ; or for his favourite 
wife, whose pet name, tnean^ My Maon." 

The next quotaiion is atp. sSy, p. 3^^ Courteille, 

It is under the word and Is Interesting as con¬ 

taining a reference to the hiitd of writing invented by 
Babur, and styled BaittrS- 
The eighth and last quotation is at p, 

Pa vet de Courteille, and refers to the difftcuky of knowing 
wliat can touch the heart of a mistress. 

The I>ivAfi, or book of verses, of Babur was formerly 
celebrated in the East, but has now become rare. There 
is a copy In the RampOr Library, and it is to be hoped that 
my friend, Dr, Denison-Ross, will shortly give an edition 

of it to the world. 




-THE HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE SIKHS* 

By M. A. Macauliffe. 

In this article I shall confine myself to what has been 
printed ard published by others, to what learned men have 
written to me regarding Dr. Trum[»p’s work, to his own 
statements regarding the Sikh religion and the Sikh Gurus, 
and to specimens of his translation which can be judged by 
the reader. 

<.-» Dr. Trumpp, who had been a Christian missionary in 
iodia, was employed by the India Office in the end of 1869 
!to make a translation of the Granth, or Bible of the Sikhs. 
■When he went to India for the purpose, a writer under the 
' initials " H. R," in the Asiatic Quarterly Reviro) for October 
last, describes what immediately followed: ** On Dr. 
Trumpp’s arri\al in the Panjab he received an official 
introduction to the Sikh priests at Amritsar, and they 
waited on.fiim on his arrival there to begin his work. He 
told them that he was a Sanskrit scholar, that he undbrstood 
their sacred writings better than they did themselves,' and, 
by way of emphasizing his remarks, pulled out his cigar- 
'case and perfumed with it the ‘Adi Granth’ which was 
lying on the table before him. 

*"** Tobacco being an abomination to the Sikhs, the priests 
fled in consternation, and left Dr. Trumpp to plume himself 
on bis,display of learning and originality. The result was 

i* - ' ' • * * 

' * • ^The Adi Gnnth: The Holy Scripiures of the SUthB,” by Dr. Ernest 
Ttampp. Loedoo, 1877. * 
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that he could obta[a no ag^istanee in his labours from any 
orihodoK Sikhi ■ He was obtlged to dcp(jnd on a half- 
educated rrnitiber of the Sikh persuagion, described by 
orthodox Sikhs as a or man of loose character, and 

he vrorked with him For about a year- He then to*k the 
hofy book CO Munich, where he drew his salary from the 
India Office, and rroduced with unassisted and unwearied 
iitdugtry the work which he published in 135^7 under the 
title of ' Thu Adi Granch, or the Holy Scriptures of the 
Sikhs.' 

On the compleiioin of Dr. Tmmpp’a larg^e volume in 
r8?7, the Indian Government circulated it among the 
leading Sikhs, They rejected his w'Orlt, and frcqu£fit[y 
made official representacifms of their displeasure to the 
i?anjab Government. Such Tepresr'ntatioTtg were always 
unheeded. On Lord Dufferln's visit to Lahore the leading 
Sikhs appealed to hsm against the refusal of the local 
Goveminent to meet their wishes. In their memoria,i they 
Slated: '’The trEnislation made by Dr, Trumpp, who was 
employed by the indi* Office for the purpose, h bristling 
with sentences altogether wide of the meaning—so much so, 
that one regrets tits u-ueless labour acid the large amontit of 
money spent in vain.” 

The Sikhs had no power to force the Governmeni: to 
correct Dr, Trumpp’s work, and remained silent for iiofne 
time- Not many days after Lord Ciirzon became Viceroy 
.of India he addressed the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
spoke of the “ succession of kingdoms,.dynasties,.raoes, and ■ 
relrgiona in India, many of them leaving relics of the highest 
value, which it is iocumbent upon us to eKaminc, to eluci' 
date, and to conserve.^' He promised that he '"would do 
whatever layin bL power to encourage research, to promote 
study, ajid to safeguard the rdics of the paat aa .a part 
of our. Imperial obligations to India,"' 

7 .-On reading these words the S^ikhs thought that Lord 
Cunson Vwas aufficieocly liberal to mccti. their l wishes, for 
a pTopec ' presancation of - their religion. Accordingly, 
when bs visited Lahore a few months afterwards, they 
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brought their grievances before him, and complained that 
Dr. Trumpp paid little regard to the traditional renderings 
of the hymns of their Gurus and saints. “ Dr. Trumpp’s 
translation,** they represented, ** is unidiomatic and unin¬ 
telligible in many cases even to Englishmen. He has cruelly 
misrepresented our Granth Sahib, our holy Gurus, and our 
religion, which we so prize. He has sfmken in very 
offensive terms of the language of our sacred volume, 
and says that ‘in proportion to its .size it is, perhaps, the 
most shallow and empty book that exists.’" Lord Curzon 
told the memorialists in effect that if the Sikhs desired an 
accurate translation of their sacred book, they could, no 
doubt, make and publish one themselves at incon.siderable 
expense. 

The Sikh priests of Amritsar, thinking the I^horc 
memorial, as also the Viceroy’s reply, inadequate, drew up 
a memorial of their own, in which they gave fuller reasons 
for their dissatisfaction with Dr. Trumpp’s work. In it they 
stated : “ In his preface he writes : ‘ The Sikh Granth is a 
very big volume, but incoherent and shallow in the extreme, 
and couched at the same time in dark and perplexing 
language in order to cover these defects. It is for us 
, Occidentals a most painful and almost stupefying task to 
read only a single Rag, and I doubt if any ordinary reader 
, will have the patience to proceed to the second Rfig after 
he shall have perused the first.' 

• “In another part of his book Dr. Tnimpp says: ‘ By 
Guru Aijan's jumbling together whatever came to hand 
without any judicious selection, the “ Granth ’* has become a 
very incoherent and wearisome book, the few thoughts and 
- ideas that it contains being repeated in endless variations, 
which are for the most part a mere jingling of words.’ 
‘Again, at p. exxii. of his book, Dr. Trumpp says: 'The 
“ Granth *’ in proportion to its size is, perhaps, the most 
shallow and empty book that exists.’ Dr. Trumpp, in his 
‘ Life of Guru Har Gobind,' states that ' he appropriated to 
; himself, the pay due to the soldiers in advance, in conse- 
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quence of whith, and on account of the fine imposed on his 
father Arjan, the Emperor Jiihangir sent him to the Fort of 
GwaJiar, where he nemained in prison for twelve years. 
This statement is cruelly fuken and i& based cm an incorrect 
translation of the ^Dshi^tan' by a Frenchman, Dr. 
Trumpp. at p. xc of his work, states that Gutu Gohtud 
Singh offert^d a human sacrifice to the goddess Devi, “ who 
was his Special object of worship,” a scatement which 
is totally untrue, and which is calculated to lower the 
Sikh faiili to the level of fetishism, or worse. 

"It would trespass too much on your time and patience 
to enumerate any more of the defamatory statements which, 
prompted by religions bigotry. Dr, Prumpp made against 
our Gurus and our sacred volume, or a chouBicdih part 
of his mistranslations. Even when by accident be hit upon 
the true translation, hk English is generally unintelligible 
to the ordinary reader, 

“ The injury complained of to our sacred religion having 
been done^ though of course, quite unintentionally, through 
the action of the Government, we humbly pray that Ec will 
now make reparation by publishing under its auspices a 
correct translation of our sacred writings ai^d trustworthy 
lives of our holy Gurus. 

'■ Owing to the spread of English education under our 
benign Government, the rising generation are growing up 
in great ignorance of ihoir sacred writings, and are either 
relapsing into Hinduism or becoming iridifierert to all 
religion, a rnauli which, we submit, cantiot be for the 
advantage of the State. Tf a trustworthy translation of our 
sacred writings were made for their use, they would mcnain 
true Sikhs, and loyal, as before, to the British Government. 

" We respectfully submit that a correct tranglatign of our 
sacred books should be made as early as posaibk, as the 
old race of Gyanis, or professional inceTpreters of the Granth 
Sahib, is dying out for want of i^ronage, and $oot\ there 
will be few or none to take their plaoe. 

■ The spoken language of the Panjab, too, is rapidly 
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altering, and it would be important to ascertain at once, and 
fix for all time, the meaning of words in our sacred writings 
which will in all human probability become unintelligible in 
one or two generations.” 

Lord Curzon caused his reply to the Lahore memorial to 
be copied out by a clerk, and it was sent as a reply to the 
mecnorial of the Sikh chiefs and nobles of Amritsar. 1 
heard some time afterwards that the memorials, with Lord 
Curzon’s reply, were circulated to the Sikh army in India 
with the object of causing dissatisfaction with the Indian 
Government. This affords an illustration of the manner in 
which that great Imperial body fails to win the loyalty of 
the natives of India. 

In the same year, 1899, a Congress of Orientalists was 
held in Rome, and the subject of my work on the ** Sikh 
Religion ” was taken up by some of the foreign members 
of the Congress. The learned and philanthropic Count 
Gubernatis wrote the following letter to the Secretary of 
State for India, dated October 19, 1899; 

*' Dans I’interfit de.la science, je prends la liberii dc vous 
aignaler fort pariiculiirement 4 votre attention la proposi- 
tioo de M. Macauliffe, accueilWe avee tant d interfet et si 
■ chaleurcusement recommandde par I’Assemblde G^ndralc du 
jatne Congria des Orientalistes dans la stance du 8 ociobre 
{>our, \me Edition et illustration critique des textes de ia 
religtoo des Sikhs. Tout ce que Tlndia Office deciders en 
faveur dv wtte.noble entreprise ne pourra 6tre que tris 
,m^ritoiro#<, Et \ oe titre, j’ose vivement recommander k la 
protection de- IHodia Office les intdressantes recherches dc 
,M.riMacawl»ffe-wr les. textes canoniques des. Sikhs du 
Paojab.'vi*. < ■ ;i: ".1 -•I,* • 1 ■ I c* ■’ir.j 

♦... This letter covered the following proceedings of tbe.Con- 
.gieasofiOricntalists,in Rome in the year 1899^ <.* . ... 

,4 r.y propos de la, conference de> M..: Macauliffe,.M. le 
-ProfesMur L. .von. Schroeder,. Professeur,^de Sanskrit k 
I’Universiii de Vicnne^^iime quIU scrait tr^ ddsirabic de 
poes^er tune traduction .des.-livrea dea.Sikhs, telle 
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M. MacaLjljfTe en a con^u le planet pn^par^ l’c3t&^ut^on. 
traduction dfenw Inquelle se trcmveraft in-corpor^e et ucLli^ie 
la tradition■' orale des Sikhs euM-m^mes qui menace de 
iisparaitrc fapidement- 11 recommande instamment 1 entrc' 
piise de M, Macau liffl: h happui man^rie] tanl do Gouverne- 
rtient de ■ ]'[nde quc des chefs Sikhs. Cct appui a 
autrefois gen^reusemem accordi^ i la teticative mirltoLra 
mais insuffiyante de Dr Trumpp; it pout seol assurer le 
Eiucces d'une cruvre atissi consld^rablff et aussi couteuse. 

]£mi]e S^nart, Mecnbre de I'fnstituC dt France, et 
V'ict-President de la Soci^ti Asiatique ii Paris, i son 
tour, demande ^ appuyer la proposition filte par M. von 
Schroeder, et prle Ea reunion de recontmander instamnieiit 
k I'appui, soil du Gouverncmeiit de VInde, soit de£ chefs 
, Sikhs, i’entreprlse de M. Macaulifie. M insistesur I'incer^t 
fip4cial qut pr^sente dans I'histoire religieuse de I'Inde le 
d^veloppcnnciiL de la religion des Sikhs, la seule qnl y ait 
prts I'allure militante ct guerrierc que ne semblaient paa 
fa ire prevuir ses d^bhts. Le plus essentsel de la traduction 
projei^e sera dans cette circonstance, qu'elle pr^ervira 
d'uae parte mcnaj^nte In tradition orale et 1 interprihation 
orthcktoxe. Nolle part la tradicion n'a plus d’inipnrtance 
que dans une doctrine comme ceUe-cl, qui eat voi!6e dun 
ayncritisme compliqud. et doot rorigioalit^ spigulatii^e n a 
pu se digager que peu k peu." 

In ibis connection it may be mentioned that the India 
Office RialT discovered Lord Curzsn's reply to the J^hote 
and'■■ Aittriisar metnorialiats in an old rttrmber of an- Anglo- 
Indian fiflw^paper, and sent a cutting from iq as a reply on 
behalf of the Secrttafy of State, to Couat de Gubernatis 
and the foreign savants of the Roman Congeess of 

■Orientalists. ' ■ • ' 

Representativt; Sikh societies, knowing chat nclthef the 
■ Secrecary of State for India nor the Indian Governm-ent 
itrould do anything to remove tht rldicuic and contempt 
irhith.' Dr. Trumpp had brought on their rdlginn, and also 
feeling that I sympathized with them lir the position in 



p>cnditure of many thousands of rupees produced no satis¬ 
factory result" It was also promised that “the Sikhs would 
be extremely obliged, and would aid you in the work." In 
the letter of the Chief Khalsa Diwan to me it was stated that 
'• the Sikhs would be only too glad to see the translation 
undertaken by you, that they would not fail to recognise the 
importance of the work, and help you in all possible ways,” 
The Secretary to the Singh Sabha of Lahore wrote : " I 
am confirmed in my opinion that a fresh attempt at trans 
lation is urgently needed, as Dr. Trumpp’s translation is 
found to be vitiated by numerous errors.” 

In due time, after the commencement of my work, I sub¬ 
mitted specimens of it to various savants. Max MUller, in 
his book, “ Auld Lang Syne," second series, admitted that 
•* Dr. Trumpp was by no means a trustworthy translator." 
Hofrath von Buhler, of the Vienna University, wrote to 
me in February, 1898 : I think it would be excellent if 
you undertook a new translation of the Granth Sahib, which 
uriainiy has not been treated well by Dr, Tmmpp ; and the 
specimens which you gave us at the Paris Congress showed 
that your translation would be a very great improvement.” 

Sir Alfred Lyall, on receiving a specimen of my transla¬ 
tion, wrote to me that it “ seemed valuable, and quite worth 
a place among the Indian Scriptures ; and the pains that you 
have bestowed upon it will be much appreciated as evidence 
to the Sikhs of the interest taken by Englishmen in their 
religion." 

Sir Lepcl Griffin, who, while writing his life of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, endeavoured to obtain some idea of the Sikh 
religion from Dr. Trumpp’s book, wrote to me as follows: 
'* I shall congratulate the Sikhs on obtaining a translator of 
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the Granth more lively, poetical, and intelligent than our 
elephanrine friend Trumpp, who cost me many an anxious 
moment ” 

In addition to Dr. Trumpp’s depreciation of the Granth 
Sahib, which the Sikhs regard as the embodiment of their 
Gurus, and to the slander of the Gurus themselves, he 
wrote in his sketch of the Religion of the Sikhs, which 
forms the introduction to his volume (pp. cix.*cx.): " It is 
plain enough that in a religion, where the highest object of 
life is the extinction of individual existence, there can be 
no room for a system of mortal duties; we need, therefore, 
hardly point out how wrong the statement of some authors 
is that Sikhism is a moralizing deism.’' Thus, as Dr. 
Trumpp would not accept the interpretation of the Granth 
by the Gyanis or professional expounders, so he would not 
accept the conclusions of disinterested European scholars. 

Similar statements were made by him in his German 
works on the Sikh religion. Thus, in his “ Geschichte der 
Sikh Religion": " Ihre Religion hatte sich ohnmachtig 
erwiesen, den Character des Volkes sittlich zu heben, und 
es fUr ein gcordnetes Staatswesen heranzubildcn.'* 

(The Sikh religion showed itself powerless to give moral 
elevation to the people, or to lay the foundation of an orderly 
political system.) 

“ Wenn die Triebfeder der Handlungen in den anerschaf- 
fenen drei Qualitaten zu suchen ist, so kann von einem 
liberum arbitrium keine Rede mchr sein ; so kann der 
Mensch dafUr nicht verantvortlich gemacht werden, well er 
seiner Naturanlage hilHos gegeniibersteht." 

(When the mainspring of actions is to be sought in the 
innate three qualities of matter, there can be no room for 
free-will. Consequently man cannot be held responsible 
for being helpless to restrain his natural inclinations.) 

“ Dass in einem solchen, auf pantheistischer Grundlage 
ruhenden System, das sein hbehstes Ziel in der Aufhebung 
‘ der individuellen Existenz sucht, eine Ethik keinen Platz 
hnden kann, begreift sich von selbst" 



(It is evident that in such a system, based on a panthe¬ 
istic foundation, whose highest aim is the elevation of the 
existence of the individual, there is no room for morality.) 

I n a lecture which he delivered before the Academy of 
Sciences in Munich Dr. Trumpp said : “ Der Begrifif von 
Tugend in unserem Stnne des Worts ist daherdem Hindu- 
ismus, und so auch Nanalt, ganz frcmd ; jede Handlung 
vollzieht sich nach einem ausserhalb dcs Mcnschen liebcndcn 
Gesetz." 

(The idea of virtue, as we understand it, is altogether 
alien to Hinduism and also to Nanak’s religion. . Every 
act of man is accomplished in accordance with a law over 
which he has no control.) 

“ Man sieht wie unrichtig es ist, wenn man den Sikhs eine 
sublime Moral hat andichten uollcn, wie das Cunningham 
gethan hat; man muss sich viclmchr darllber wundern, dass 
unter einer solchen Instruction ihr gesunder Sinn ihnen 
nicht ganz abhanden gekommen ist.” 

(We see how unjust it is to attribute, as Cunningham 
has done, a sublime morality to the Sikhs. We must the 
rather more‘wonder that, considering the instruction im¬ 
parted to them, they have not forfeited whatever intelligence 
they possessed.) 

Dr. Trumpp in the same lecture reproduces an obvious 
' calumny of a Muhammadan historian, that Guru , Teg 
Bahadur, a most saintly and inoffensive man, as shown by 
the isMeroal evidence of his own writings, to say nothing of 
Sikh history and tradition, was arrested and executed on 
account of his marauding expeditions. On this Dr. Trumpp 
bases the following sutement: “ Die Moral der Sikhs war 
zur damaligen Zeit schon so verwirrt, und ihr Hass gognn 
die Muhammadaner so gross, dass. sie Aufruhr gcgKi die 
bestehende Regierung und PlUodcrung der Muhammadaner 
fUr ganz erlaubte Dinge hielien.*’ 

(Thc;morality of the Sikhs was at that time so confused, 
and their hatred of the Muhammadans so great, that they 
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regarded rebcJli&tt a^ainai the CDnaLicuted' Government 
stTid pltintJerng the Muhammadans aa quite justifiable 

act$r) 

It' was quite attording' to human nature that the Sitths 
should retaliate on their enemies the indignities they- 
suffered j but that they wantonly rebelled against the 
Government and plundered the Mu ham mad ana 13 untrue. 

Of Dr. Truenpp's literary style and his oontprchensioci of 
the Granth 1 give a few eKamples : 

A hymn of Ramanand in the Granth Sahib 1 have trans¬ 
lated as follows: 

tvhitlieir ahal] 1 go^ Sii? lam luipi^^ at hDrac, 

My hcHTt v^tll not go with rutij it hafn become a cripple. 

One diy I did have an irclioRtiua to go i "■ 

I gjOLiiid aaodal, tOOV dJstiUcd fllot-Trood^ and msmy peifumcflj 

And ipps piXscesdiDg to vfwibip God iti i templeH , ^ . 

V When my spiritual gviile sSiowed me God in niy opfn heart. 
Wherfror I go 1 find only water or amnea. 

But Thou, 0 God, art equally contHinSd in CTCiythiog-'' 

Dr. Trumpp’s -tratislatLon is aa follows : 

Where Bhall it he (totie, Sir? colout ia applied to (my) houEC (- body). 
My reaaoiuDg faculty du« not wove, my mind tint become kmc. 

Odc day escesaivc joy sprung up (io my) mind, 

Having rubbed very iragrptit aandaJ-perfame (on my body) 

The Btahro (which] I go to won-bip, 

ITiat Bi*hm wsB ibown [to leue) by the Guru (aa tKing) iu (coy) vezy miiid. 
Where -one goea, there (in) water (and) ttoue ^ ^ 

Tbbu all lemMniii^ tufiDartili bel ng conCaiacd in all. 

When Guru Nanalc yistted the Tctnpk of Jaganna-th* he 
was invited by the High-Priest to join in adoration of the 
great idol. The lamp w&s lie for evening worehip, aiid 
offerings to the gods were iatd out on sal vers studded with 
pearls. Around the temple were placed flowers^ and a fan 
was employed to excite the fl.Lmes of iticcnse, genfiFally an 
accessory of Ldolatrcnis worship. The Ouru estemporired 
the following (1 give my own translation) 

^'Tte sun aud moou, 0 Lordi vrS Thy LimpEi jJic fiicuiinMiC ^ Thy 
salver; the Orbs cJ"the star the peatk ciKliiHdl in it I 
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“ The perfiimc of the *»ndal is Thine incense} the wind is Thy fan; 
all the foresu are Thy flowers, O Lord of light I” 

The following is Dr. Trumpp’s translation of these 
verses: 

“The dish is made of the sky j the sun and moon are the lamps; the 
orbs of stars are, so to say, the pearls. 

*• The wind is inceitae'grinding; the wind swings the fly brush; the 
whole blooming wood is the flames (of the lamps).” 

A line of Guru Arjan on the Creator is as follows: 

“ Oan, the one God, the great Cum, createth all things.” 

Dr. Trumpp translates this as follows : 

" By the large mouth of the Om the forms are made." 

Kabir, who was a weaver and also a mystic poet, com¬ 
pared the human body to a piece of cloth, and composed 
the following: 

” Reason went to tbe soul to order a body to be woren— 

“Let a full piece of nine yards, ten yards, and twentjwjne yards be 
woven. 

"Let there be sixty threads, nine joinings, and seventy-two cioss- 
thrmds added: 

" The sool then cometh, leaving its last abode."* 

Dr. Trumpp thus construes: 

" “Nine yards, ten yards, twenty-one yards, one body is stretched out 
Seven threads, nine sections, seventy-two woofs are, moreover, added 
to 

“ (The woman) goes to get it ( * the semen) woven (in) a month. 

" When the house is given up, the weaver goes.” 

Guru Aijan wrote the following in praise of Guru 
Nanak: 

“ When the merciful God voncbiafed mercy, the tme Gum bestowed 
God's name. 

“Through the Divine Gum who hath saved men in this iron age, 

“The impure, the foolish, and tbe ignorant, all apply themselves to 
God's service.*' 

t_ . - - ^ 

• It is not necessary here to explain the mystic applicadoo of the words 
“ yards ” and “ threads.” 
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Dr. Trumpp interpreted this as follows : 

“ (On wboo) by the kind Lord Himtel/ mercy h bestowed, (to him) by 
the tnte Goto ibe nuoe of Haii is gnren. 

“The Kali-yug is sarcd by the Gcrder, who were perplexed tiul 
confoonded by discharging behind sikJ before (through terror) they all 
applied themselves to Thy service.” 

When I began my work on ** The Sikh Religion " I 
occasionally consulted Dr. Trumpp’s translation. It some¬ 
times seemed to me plausible, but, when I consulted the 
Gyanis, they generally showed me its incorrectness and 
advised me to reject it I soon found that it was necessary 
for me to keep his book at a considerable distance from my 
study, and rely solely on the Gyanis’ interpretation®. 

I regret that I have not been able to give such a meed 
of praise to Dr. Trumpp’s huge volume, and to his un¬ 
questionably great industry under very adverse circum¬ 
stances, as would please'some critics who regard his work 
as an exposition of the Sikh religion, and whose only know¬ 
ledge of it has been obtained from him. 
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Bv E. H. Parker. 

British savants do not appear to take an overpowering 
interest in the philological and ethnological aspects of High 
Asian research. It is true that Dr. M. Aurcl Stein, repre¬ 
senting the Indian Government, has followed up his very 
. remarkable discoveries in the region of Khoten by some 
p^iculaiiy interesting 'experiences and “finds'* in the' 
neighbourhood of Tun-hwang (^Marco Polo’s Sacciur). •This 
took place between the months of March and May, 1907: 
but, as M. Paul Pelliot (who followed upon Dr. Stein’s 
.tracks in March, 1908) truly observes: “Un sinologue 
^ 'seui,' k ce qu’il me semble, peut relever et uiiliser, pour 
9 ’oxpUcation et Tbistoire de ces monuments, les milliers de 
•cartouches et de graffiti qui les accompagnentand, in 
fact, in a, letter to me, dated February 20, 1910, Dr. Stein 
. hirnself modestly observes: “ I had to concentrate my 
-efforts upon obtaining as much as possible of those portions 
^ the value of which, as a non-sinologue, I could probably 
judge of." And again : “ M. Pelliot had the advantage of' 
^ beii^ able to search through the great mass of Chinese 
■ ^itexts as a sinologue of full competence, and to make his 
selections accordingly.” But so far no Englishman has 
i^done for Turkestan and its Chinese documents what Colonel 
' Waddell has so brilliantly accomplished for Tibetan. 

I Perhaps it would not come amiss were I. to give here 
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s bhorc fikefich- of the position, m High Central Asia from 
the carlsesE cimes known to v^, and to sog^gest why British 
SinologycE, PersoiogiieSf Arabologues, HeilenologoeSi and 
"King Logs" generally should "‘wake up” in this matter^ 
and, transmogrifying themselves for the nonce into King 
Storks, shoLiid endeavour to pick up a fewethno-phllologlcal 
Bairachians for themselves. Herej as elsewhere^ the history 
of the world may yet cell us many things through pottery, 
grav estones, and mificellaoeous impleinerits after excavations 
on a large scale; but meanwhile there is ample rnaterial 
almost on the surface In the shape of art and literary 
remains alonCj and undoubtedly the political hififoty of the 
human race Is everywhere practically co-txtenstve with 
(1) the discovery of writing, (a) the adoption and adapta^ 
don of already discovered written forms by nations which 
had .no script of any kind before, and (3) the application 
of this science of wriiiog to social and political development. 
When there are no written records discoverable, there can 
be little precise intelligence touciiing human ]ntdlec^!tla^ 
development at any given date. According to Sir Ray 
Lankester, remains have been found in geological deposits 
which prove that, 50,000 years or more ago, nrien had 
already reached n stage of civilisation which enabled them 
to carve quite artistically upon bone, to tame horses (at first 
possessing five roes instead of ooej^ and to utilize these and 
other animals for social and economical purposes; hut 
nothing accurate can be predicated of man^s political and 
social ^vebpinent unless written records remain to tell ns 
what events the ancient men thought worth recording;' and 
business-like records more than S.ooo yearn old seem to be 
very rare in any part of the world, even if they exist at all, 
except in the form of prayers^ objurg^tiocui, or mete signs 
and hints. ^ , 

if we leave out for the present all conslderntioirii of the 
Hfndoo, Indo-Chitiesc, and Tibetan races, which came later 
iftto- pollfical. contact with China, we find.-nthat from the 
earliest liaies the Chinese v/ere persistently threatened by 
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horse-riding nomads from the north, north-east, and north¬ 
west ; and however much we may choose to differentiate 
the modern representatives of these nomads, we seem to be 
thrown back upon the conclusion that they nearly all 
belonged (as they do now) to the " Turkish '* race, in 
the same loose sense that we talk of the Latin race, the 
Teutonic race, the Negro race, the American-Indian race, 
and so on. This race, under the comparatively new name 
of Hiung-ou, became particularly formidable to the 
Chinese at about the same time that the Scythians 
became particularly formidable to the Greeks and 
Persians. Probably at no time did the whole nomad 
population, extending from the Russian plain to Corea, ever 
exceed half a million fighting cavaliers under one domina¬ 
tion, a million cavaliers in all, or five million men, women, 
slaves, and children ; and they all lived a roaming life in 
tents or on horseback, their basic wealth being pasture and 
water for their flocks and herds. Chinese dynastic history 
makes it quite plain that the word “Turk" was first recorded 
(if, indeed, it ever existed before) in the sixth century a.d. ; 
moreover, that the Turks, who are easily traceable step by 
step in their progress from China to Constantinople, were a 
branch of the Hiung-nu. The modem word “ Turkish is 
therefore only here used as a convenient makeshift Dis¬ 
coveries in situ of bilingual or trilingual inscriptions made 
within the past twenty years prove mucli of this general 
statement conclusively, and show at least that where it has 
been found possible to check the data of Chinese history by 
comparison with Greek, Persian, Arab, Turkish, or other 
documents, the Chinese records have always proved to 
be the fullest and the best Their very unimaginative and 
rule-of-thumb defects, their total absence of proportion and 
perspective, are, indeed, their chief virtue from a retro¬ 
spective point of view. The recent hauls of thou.sands 
upon thousands of valuable Chinese documents made by 
MM. Stein and Pelliot add more confirmation, ifeonfirma. 
tjon were required, of the bona Jides and exactitude of 
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Chinese official True, these doeuments, which 

have laid almtBt untouched, in perfect and safe concealflient, 
for nearly a thousand years, only take os badr for a little 
more than a millenniuin, whereas the Turkish inscriptions 
uecently deciphered {from which, by the way, much of the 
ancient Turkish langoage has been reconstructed by 
Thomsen and Radloff) deal with eveittg from three to five 
hundred years still farther back; but if each ^successive 
discovery leads os to the conclusion—as it infallibly seems 
to do^that we may implicitly trust the soundness of all 
serious Chinese records, except, of course, when ainese 
critics chemaelves point out defects, then we are justified m 
belicvinfT that still more ancient rccorcia will probably be 
equally truitworthy, that literary jjood faith is, so to speak, 
an inborn national characteristic, and we shall be encouraged 
to persevere in our diggings and our searchings. To take 
one instance. The inscription on the bronze bowi known 
as - Dr. S, \V. Bushel]'s bowl," at present deposited in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, is now admitted by the 
ex-Viceroy Twanfang (who is one of the highest luthorities 
on the subject) to be genuincj aichongh he confeMes that he 
had difficulty in believing in the fact before 1 this bow 
inscription is confirmed in almost every detail by the oldest 
standard Chinese history, and, for business-like starementof 
fact is, besides, almost as old, certainly as valuable, as any of 
the oldest Babylonian and Egyptian documents treating of 
poliiical affairs with equal precision. Moreover, it alludes 
to specific and dated facts, corroborated by other passages 
Lrt standard history, in connection with those nomad attacks 
upon China which directly touch the main Turkish" ques- , 
tion we are now considering. Excavations in connexion 
with'the opening up of mines and railways arc now actively 
going on all over China, and antique potteries or bronzes 
are turning up ou every side. In addition to this, the 
Chinese Government and literary body have begun to see 
the importance of conserving literary aotlquitrts, so that we 
may hope to discover fresh evidences yeac by year. 
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Scrucik by ihe extraordinary interest aroused by con¬ 
siderations similar CO these now advanced, Alexander 
Csotra, a Hungarian from, the town of Kortis, started out 
for High Asia about eighty years ago in order to endeavour 
to diecover the original home of the Magyar race. In this 
he was not successFulj but his wanderings at least resulted 
io the production of a dictionary of the Tibetan language. 
The Chin esc dynaictc history for the Mongol period 
[thirteenth century) mentions the Magyars distinctly urider 
the name of Ma-cha-r„ and in company with the names of 
the Russians, Alans, Gnerkess, and various tribes through 
which it may be ultimately possible to trace the progress of 
the Hungarians from Asia into Europe- Anotlter Hun¬ 
garian, M. Kemdii K4Umun, or, as most Europeans would 
usually write It {transposing the family namej which tho 
Hungarians significantly plage first, in Turkish and ChL^c^^^; 
fashion), M. Koloman Ncmcthi, has now, with extraordinary 
energy, set himself to the difficuk cask of tracing hjg 
countrymen back to the Scythians, the Hiung-nu, tb* Fauni 
or Dremons, the Huns, the Turks, and the Mongols—that 
is'ito say^ to that group of Turk or Turkoid tribes which, 
from time immemorial, have harried the northern frembera 
of all the settled peoples of Europe and Asia, from the 
Danube to the Yalu, In the April number of the AsiiUu: 
QuarUrly H. Ndmatl favours us with a prdcls 

translation of hia Hungarian summary, which shows clearly 
at least that he hndi; no dlfbcnity in accepting the late^^t 
conclusions of-the sinoiogical body that the Huns of Europe 
were practically the Hiung-nu of China, or the TurksTflS 
they began to be called during the sixth century. Which¬ 
ever ten or twenty thousand horsemen happened to fail 
under the immsiiate leadership of a man of genius ape^ily 
swept up the neighbouring tribal units more or less closely 
in each instance ethnoJc^ically allied to ihemaelves, pro¬ 
ceeding then, like a rolling snowball, to cogulf or assimilate- 
the farther, tribes ; or in some cases the eponymous I'Sder, 
whilst not eufficieuity powerful or influefttiai co annex the^ 
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wboSe nomad plaing, felE himself stroTig tnoufh to eepa^te 
entirely rrotn the rnajo stock, and, either oa. his origrtial 
camping-gTOLind or, after emigration, farther weat^arda, in 
a newly-acquired paaturedand, to set up a rival inain centre 
of his own. Thus we have tg deal ai&o with the AbdaJs 
f-Epbthalite Turks, or 1 ndo-Scythians); possibly, also, 
with tbtir predcctssors in Afghanistan, the Parthians; the 
Mongoloid Sicn-pi or Wu-hwan f with that branch of the 
same Sien’pi which ruled North China as Emperorg' with 
tbe other branch which migrated to the Kokonor region, 
absorbed a nuniber of detached Tibetan, Turkish, and 
Mongol units, and finally formed the powerful empire of 
Tangut, ultimately destroyed by Genghis Khan; with the 
Ouigour Turks i with the Mongoloid Kitans or Cathayans, 
who also ruled over North China, and gave their name to 
be used by the Mongols and the. Russians in lieu of the 
Hindoo nameChima or "China"? with the Noch^n or earlier 
Jucbi (Marco Polo's Cicorcia or Cborcha), who drove out 
the Kitans, and were themselves ejected by the' Mongols 
proper: these in turn had to |^ve way to the native Chinese 
dynasty of Ming, whose plate was usurped two ccnturien 
and a half ago by the Jucbi, or Maachus. 

The above are the leading tribes that have left their 
names most strongly and permanently impresacd upon 
'Chinese political history-; but jn connection with each of 
them Innumerable other uibefi or sub-tribes are a»o 
mentioned, each of which might equally well have beco^ 
world-renowned hsd^ the same opportunities offerod, 
advantage of which, on each occasion offering, was taken 
by thdr more astute or luekier rivals at psychdogical 
momcnis. It Is from this mUderness of proper 
often hopelessly disguised in their clumsy Chtpese dress— 
that we hope ultimately to extract proof of the origiti and 
movements of the same or other tribes known lo Enrope 
by totally different names. Thus we have already .tnmed 
the Alans or Aaes and. the Kha^ar Turk?, whose position 
OB the mip may yet guide us to the movecnents^.of the 
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“ Machar," or Hungarians, who (I have always understood) 
are more akin linguistically to the Finns and Lapps than to 
the Turks. The Avars, hitherto supposed to be that still 
unidentified Turko-Mongoloid desert power known to the 
Chinese as Jwe*jwe, or Jwan-jwan (friends of the Ephiha- 
lites and immediate masters of the Turks, who ultimately 
destroyed them), were almost certainly not the Jwe-jwe, but 
the YUeh-pan or Yeban ( = Ebar or Avar), the last of the 
true Hiung-nu to rule a powerful State in Asia, who suddenly 
and mysteriously disappeared towards the unknown West 
just before Persia and the Turks between them destroyed 
the last vestiges of the Ephthalite power. After this dis- 
• appearance the Avars are never once again mentioned in 
any Chinese connection. 

As M. Pelliot, one of the latest and most succe.ssful of 
literary explorers, informs us. Captain Bower in 1889 
purchased at Kuchar (once a great monarchy whose history 
Is perfectly well known to us through purely Chinese sources) 
a Hindu manuscript A few years later M. Grenard 
brought from Khoten the oldest Hindu manuscript known 
up to that date. M. Petrovski, Russian Consul at Kashgar, 
succeeded in turn in acquiring quite a series of documents. 
All the world knows what literary treasures MM. Stein 
andi Sven Hedin have since that discovered and brought 
to us from Khoten and TaklA-tnakan. The first purely 
archjBological mission, however, was that organized in 1897 
at St Petersburg under M. Klementz, and quite a harvest 
of documents was secured from the Turfan region, not to 
mention the bilingual Turkish inscriptions of Kara-balgassan, 
which a year or two earlier had led to the discovery and fairly 
complete reconstruction of old Turkish script A Congress 
of Orientalists at Rome in 1900 set about organizing an 
international exploration for the exploration of Central 
Asia. This was definitely organized at the Hamburg 
Cof^ress of 1902. Meanwhile the Indian Government 
-bad, in. 1900-1901, utilized the valuable services of Dr. 
M. Aurel Stein; and Germany, in 1902, sent Professor 
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Gninwedd to pursue at Turfan the pioneer work of Dr. 
Klementr; these labours were supplemented by M. Von 
Lecoq, and lasted over five years in all. Hindu, Sogdien, 
Turk, and Manichean manuscripts were unearthed in con¬ 
siderable numbers. Finally, M. Paul Pelliot left Paris in 
the summer of 1906, and found himself treading in the 
tracks of GrUnwedel and the Russian Berezovski. Nor 
must I forget to mention the expedition of which Dr. 
Berthold Laufer (Columbia University) is a member, if 
not the chief. He wrote to me in 1907 to say that he was 
just about to start, and I believe he has already been re¬ 
ported on his way back via Si-an Fu. Dr. Stein, as 
already explained, was ahead of M. Pelliot at Tun-hwang, 
and had already secured a number of art and literary 
treasures from the Thousand Buddha Grotto at that place 
before the sagacious M. Pelliot, in 1908. made his great haul 
of eighty large cases of sculptures, paintings, and manu¬ 
scripts, from 600 to 1,200 years old, all now safe in Paris. 
A more recent Russian expedition (not mentioned, of course* 
by M. Pelliot). headed by the Imperial Academician, Mr. 
S. F. Oldenburg, in the month of June last year visited the 
oases of Turfar, Harashar, and Kuchar; with valuable 
results. 

Where docs England come in ? It is true, Colonel 
Younghusband and Major Bruce have gone over a con¬ 
siderable part of the historical ground traversed by Marco 
Polo, and Dr. Morrison, the Peking correspondent to the 
Timts, is now on his way to Europe, having visited Ho-nan 
Fu and Si-an Fu (the old Chinese capitals so mixed up with 
Turkish and Ouigour-Manichean history); Lan-chou Fui 
where the new German* bridge has just been constructed 
over the Yellow River; Urumtsi. the ancient Turkish centre; 
Aksu and Kashgar; having already apparently visited on his 

♦ ii was, according to Dr. Morrison, a German Bnn that secured tte 
contract; but it was a British eogiocer in that ftrm's service who designed 
it, and the bridge itself was made in New York, and actually put together 
at Lan-cbou by an American engineer. 
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way tbe fcjltowing historical places - Liaa^-cJicu (Ergujul), 
Kanchou (Cainpicbu)j SuH-chou (Succiur)K SKa-chou (Tun- 
hwang, or SaetcuJ. Ho meationg, but apparently did not 
himself Logpect, the Thousand Buddha Groups. Major 
Bruce actually. spent ?<)me time at Tun-h^ang without 
even hearir^ of the ejtistenoe of the Thousa-tid Buddha 
Grotto 50 clast at hand, not to speak of the ancient manu¬ 
scripts digoovered in ooc of those grottoes by the "laoist 
priest Wangi who so obligingly traded off some thou¬ 
sands of his precious documents to MM. Stein and Pelliot 
in turn. T see that quite recently Lieutenant Etherton has 
been exploring Chinese Turkestan t ic remains to be seen with 
what historical results. It would not |>t amiss if the British 
Goyernment^ Oriental Societieg, Gtographical Society, or 
some other body or bodies intoreated in Cental Asian ex¬ 
ploration were to include: M. N^mdti in the staff i •{ an 
entirely new and iiidependcnt British exploring party ; or, 
possibly, the Hungarian Government, which is never behind¬ 
hand lit matterg of scientific knowledge and research, might 
be disposed to in trust to M, himself the duty of 

organizing an expedition, having in view as part of its task 
the discovery of the true origin and migratory path of the 
Hungarian race. M. seems to have trained him¬ 

self 90 assiduously to habits of physical activity and self- 
denial that Ic would seem almost possible for him to exist 
at a ^iftch on no other nourishment* than the sands of 

*■ A)j«>f^irts to rJie J^ag^ar Irti £lfit h which afcms tu t)* 

f of natjCiuJ biography of authors, p*iblishtd under the itupices of 
rbc Htutgariiii Academy, M- N^D^la^i litsC #f all fit a " pedagoga# 

to hiE oo-natiOiwla,'’ thOTQ in September, 1S55, and author sioce iflpi of 
rurteroua worts tu the Hvugacian tongue, soine of them upon-the 
of the Turks ind Khaaaraj he is aho the ludinic (iSyfi) of A rather nnatk- 
A^te work in GermAO upou the idntt diet of tnan It ia 

tpedpib-Ui connection wilh this Lutcej subject ihAt I Juiy, peihapt, he 
permitted to enter into a few pcraOnAl reYnarlis, and dcscrfte a cuiious, 
not to aay amusing^ episode in M. N^fnati's cartcrj which proveB at ItAit 
tbit be Is BOthing if not iStorougli. .^t the age of thirty-tbfee it appoars 
that he had been iinmeivtely tiruck with the vt^taHan piiiwdplcs praCtkally 
iiitulrattd by PmfesacT Vincenz WtlxlgAttner, and bad cocne to the rsou- 
duslon (hfce a Jtind of laiter,day Hunganiwi Tolscoy) diat the " plewures 

I 
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Takl4-makan Itself; in any case, the amount of enthusiasm 
he has already brought to bear upon the obscure subject 
of the Turko-Scythian races and their history specially 
marks him out as a filling person to undertake such a 
dnty. The distinguished American traveller, Dr. W. 

of Society were but Dead Sea fniit, and that the ordinary Pahionable life 
of the day wa* nuiie a miatake, both for body and mind. First of nil, then, 
acting u|ion these views, he denied htuitelf tl>e pleasures of shooting and 
the chase; i>ext, in 1889. tobacco-smoking and games at cards went by the 
board; after which “ s]iirituous drinks ” of all kinds (beer, it Is presumed, 
included) were consigned to oblivion; then followeil flesh meats of all 
descriptions, and pastry in torn ; the various " narcotic drinks '* sold at 
cafds, “greasy delicacies” (Jttti Bisun) of all varieties; milk, cheese, eggs; 
and, finally, cakes and biscuits (ZutJuriacktrtim), and even the '* common 
or garden” bread—all these M. Ndroati seems to have decided were . 
gnneceassry for the adequate nourishmeot of the body—for mens saait 
IN cotfwt ruNO—and really caused mankind more physical trouble than 
physical sjtislactlon. His relatives and friemls grsdually fell off (and 
certainly, with sll this self-denial, he cuuld not Iwve been a very convivial 
personage at this time), finally avoiding both him and his “ roaster, the 
Professor, as a lair of qualifying lunatics. Apparently his whilona pupils 
gradusliy fled the unexhilarating scene, too, for, after two years 0/ steadfast 
bearing up against all social discouragements, he found not only that he ^ 
bad lest his friends, but that his precarious pedagogical earnings of about 
;^iao a year had dwindled to a few uncertain pence a day. Not to be 
beaten by unappreciative mankind, however, he now resolved to do with¬ 
out money and ” dvilbod ” things altogether, betaking himself to the . 
aim pleat and moat primitive, not to aay primeval, form of life- He fovt^ 
a congenial retreat in the shaiie of an abandoned bears’ den soroewbexe in 
a secluded pan of the MAtra hfountauis, near his native village or town 
of Stdcsdny (pronounced very simply, io spite of its impossible spjiearance, 
as Say-iJUT-m). Of this he took incontinent possession, rigging himself up 
a study and bedroom combined, in Robinson Crusoe fuhion, out of “a pair 
of wooden balks and a heap of fragrant grasses.” He acted as his own 
tailor, stitching himself together a shirt out of coarse linen (we ate not idd 
what garment he wore whilst this famous shirt was in progress of buUding), 
to which he added a cowl or hood. Spring water and wild fruits were his 
sole nourishment, but (it is significantly added) thu cxdusilve fare was 
occasiunally eked out by well-wishing rustics, who sought him out from 
amid his ursine surroundiDgs, in order to listen to his vegetarian sermons; 
and then out of gratitude, in the guise of pure gifts, without truck or 
condition, furnished him with wheat, noble fruits, and bread (presumably 
not of the “ common or garden " kind above mentioned). His degenerate 
carcass {SiaubhuUt), long since weakened by rodulgence in the ordinary 
pleasures of town life, speedily revived under,this drastic ueaiment; his 
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Edg^r Gecln has just returned to London after eitploring 
ah the capitals of China ^ if the learned doctor would 
only see ftt to transfer his energies to Central Asia^ 
he and Nimati between them might yet achieve great 
things in the direction of historical researchr 


Wood wjii puriE5^t, hi* body rireiijjtbenedj liii ^int* rtiaei, and his inird 
djoarad—in a word, he found rh urnpefliabLc joy io Jifc be bad never 
espfritnCftd bGiort.- tv^r" titf fftili! I nvost not fottt^t 

to fticntion " wU'hathB, alr-tmEbs, wiwr-hathE, and corth^biihaH'' which IrrI, 

I aupp(Me^ EnsROH ihRt my Ttspecced fTwftd rolled himBolf about n^htd in 
the gloiioui mod, when combined snoj air, aod wRtw failed to come up to 
acraich. 

To* emtain citent Mr Nfimilii seemB to hart cficeiKd officifli lecogri- 
tion in hi» new jtatuc, for his Ltgimaii^iiiksrtt of Stptemljer ^n, ESgi, 
dcBCTibes him k a Wittijiii^aftik/nr ^rtfAfr by professionj cvangellciil 
fAugfihotg CcuiftreionJ by Teiiglto^ thirty-sii yean oi a^e, of medivm 
height, lotifish face, ^ey cycsi regular month, aod shapely noaa. 

Hiis spocial pointa (^airAfr are-—or wtre then—'''' Long hair 

and beard j jjoa baTcbeadcd and !b;o'efriQt; wean aa elothing a long BRct- 
Bbirt and cowl (iSV*)”; to this later pvbiiilied dL'Cciiptirin a portral t {tiJteti 
in Lb appended, depicting a decidedly gOi>d-lQoiing mao (wcHiing, 

however, aa a concesBon to cfletc avlliiauon, a coIUit beneath a plain bigh- 
coi jacliet). By 1894 M, N^ntiUi had ao (ar flocoeeded in rangratiatlng 
hiniKtfwicb the world that hiE daily earnijigt as- TbgarAnmSfr had TEachnd 
the BOED of fhj ir^uier (lay cightoMipemie); a year and a half ftftef which 
he obtained an official appointment—apparently the one he now hold* of 
jfAiynWr, urLibiarian W the (HudapeBt) Poi^-Office™ bringing him 
in nearly one and » half (140 a. day, onn-third of which—in 

jB jd at leaet^mply sufficed him for food, cLottiing, rent, and all personal 
weirts; the remaining twa-thirds were dutifully contributed ro the rupport 
of relarJveSj and to varioaia club and society avbBcriptiona. 

A mao'with these ahatemious habita and uuconciocrthle dESErounBtion 
b cleirfy cut out for Central Asian catpioreiion. 
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Bv J. Fr ScHELTEMA, M.A. 

A SriALL grairi of see 4 In fertile ground may yield abuodanL 
harvest. The finding by P ri nee Ruprccht of Bava da amang 
the Wtttelsbach heirboma of some old Persian carpets, led 
to the opening at Munich of an eKhihition purposing to 
display the most important still existing productions of 
Muhammadan art, ’Jvhich must be regarded as the higheac 
eitpressLon of artiacic attainment in mediaval Europe and 
stands unequalled up to this day. Great success has 
crowned the undertaking. To begin with, independent of 
industrial and mechanical revelations, and the lessons of 
a brilliant technique, the public at large have been informed 
what Muhammadar) art really is, what influence' it cKcrcised 
on our present conditions of life- The term comprises 
a vast range of artistic activity. Arabic art Is bat a pan, 
and not even the most potent part, of this ma.nifes[ation of 
oriental thought and manual skill, though the reUgion of 
the Arabs welded all its efforts together into one harmonious 
whole. In fact, assimilating the jeathetic tendencies of the: 
different countries it conquered to satisfy a fervent rcligiguii 
impulse, al-lslam, after the example set by its parent In his 
piecemeal delivery of the Book, acted on the principle under¬ 
lying all strong currents of mental endeavour translated into 
deeds of whatever impart: J&pvmdt mon^ ekjt k 

Marvellously escempt of the bigotry, [ncolerance and con¬ 
tempt for ideas not their own, alleged agaitist them by 
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portiaE criCics, the Arabs, in their process of acclimatisation, 
proved themselves anything but destroyers. Smelt stories 
as the burning of the library of Alexandria by command of 
Caliph Otnar, inventions of too .zealous historians who 
concluded a priori that '' Mahoune's hell-hounds" were 
capable; of the w<jrst outrages, have been utterly confuted. 
Co-ncerning thtir behaviour in Egypt, M+ Gayet has, more¬ 
over, shown, that the armies of Amru did no more demolish 
the Coptic monuments, the Christian churches and niotias- 
Ltries, char^ the once famous library. Many of those struc¬ 
tures are still standing ■ aocient Coptic woodwork, pottery, 
textile fabrics, painting, objects carved in Ivory, still pre¬ 
served, thirtetn centuries after the MuhamtnadiLn invEision, 
would fill twenty museijms. fn, Egypt, and alno in Syria, 
the Arabs found art traditions which owed their devclop- 
jnent to Byzantine influences; in Mesopotac^ia they found 
a civilisation under whose sway the ini agination of the 
Greeks before them had been taught to combine vividness 
of detail with majesty of dimenaion f in Persia they found 
art formulag only waiting for the message of new spiritual 
life CO blossom forth into those splendid achievements 
•j destined to change the artistic perceptions, the aspirationg, 
tbo jtiarals, the general aspect of cultured society both 
East and West. When the seat of the Caliphate was 
removed from Damascus to Kufa, and later to Baghdad, 
a great revofoticm took place in the upper strata of the' 
Islamihc; world. If the simplicity of the first Caliphs had 
already been, discarded by the Ommayyaid rulers, the 
apiendonr of even their courts paled before the magnificence 
and luxury of the Abbassides, Persian tendenciaSi 
encouraged by closer connections with the regions across 
the Tigris, permeated the vast area of Muhammadan 
dominion, and wherever the conquerors had adopted the 
artistic concepdons of the conquered, they now, reciprocally, 
difiused elements of art hitherto unknown and of the higbeit 
consequence. 

Not without a taste for learning, even .in the days of 
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ignorance, these reputed takers of spoil rendered the most 
important services to philosophy and sciencc'in the widest 
sense,’ Greek- metaphysics, says Renan, came to us by the 
roundabout way of Syria, Baghdad, Cordova and Toledo. 
The Caliph Abu Jafarlaid the foundation for a sy.stcmatic 
study of the exact sciences; his successors, especially 
Mamoon, the Augustus of the Arabs, protected learning 
and the learned to the best of their ability, themselves 
proficient in different branches of study. Not to mention 
letters, jurisprudence, history and geography, the Muham¬ 
madan scholars became adepts in mathematics, astronomy 
(along the forbidden path of astrology), chemistry (by 
reason of their experimenw in alchemy), botany and 
medicine. It was in Roha, Muhammadan Edessa, that 
mineral and organic substances were first analysed with 
a view to their medicinal properties; western potentates 
sought relief in sickness at the hands of extern physicians, 
consulted them for sundry kinds of disability, as King 
Sancho I. of Leon did for his growing corpulence; the 
school of Salerno owed its renown in Italy and ■ Europe 
to improvements upon the treasured wisdom of famous 
eastern practitioners: Mesua, Razes, Avicenna, Albucasis, 
Ibn Zohar, Averrofis, Ibn Bithar, ilsa bin Ishak, Khalaf 
bin .Abbas az-Zahrawi.. who, in favour with the great of 
the earth, nevertheless stood always ready for gratis treat¬ 
ment of the poor and miserable. In a lime when among 
the, Christians only a few of the clergy were able to read 
and write, the Muhammadans became in western lands 
• the representatives of science and art, Muhammadan 
capitals the cwtres of scientific and artistic energy. . The 
first western academy, founded in imitation of ^ the East, 
was that of Toledo, soon followed by similar institutions in 
other cities of Muhammadan Spain. The spirit of inquiry 
thus propagated had a quickening influence on Christianity } 
students from Greece, Italy, England, Germiany and 
France, flocked to the Moslem seats of learning, e.f. 
Gerbert of Aurillac, afterwards Pope Sylvester i I. ^Ednca-* 
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tion on a lower plane was, however, not neg:]«:C6d for the 
sake of higher researchr As Sala ed-Din, at a later period, 
opened in Egypt, on the Persian plan, so Ohba, 

when gucceeditig Abd’al-Mallk, opened primary schools 
ihrwjighoot the European provinci of the Caliphate for 
all classes of the populaiioo. The independent Emirs 
and Caliphs of Cordova observed the same policy and 
Hakim IE could boast that in his kingdom, at least in his 
capital and the surrcuj-rding district, not even the meanest 
and lowest lacked a sufficient knowledge of the chinee R's. 
Private cititens of means like Ahmad bin Said bin Cawtoor 
of Toledo, organised societies for the pursuit of knowledge, 
or^ Carnegies. of their age, endowed universiticai followed 
the eitample of their Sovereign in founding public libraries. 
Woman’s claim for adequate instruction received proper 
atientloitr Up to a certain age the two sexes partook on 
equal terms of the founts of lore, after that the girls went 
to separate colleges, among wlileh some of outstanding 
merit, the young ladies’ finishing academy cf Maryam, 
daughter of Abu Yacub al-Fasioti, who turned out a good 
many eminent in their generation. As to the 

facilities for the training of boys, seionR of illustriou'i Chris¬ 
tian bouses were sent among the Moslems to be “upbrought 
In gentle thewes and martial might,” to get the benefit of 
sound discipline and acquire the polish of a gentleman. 
•A prince lake Alfonsus the Great of Asturia, confided his. 
aecond son, Ordoflo, to the care of Ibn Fortuti and Tbn 
Musa, Cordova, then the moat populotis and opulent city 
in Europe, set the fashion in good breeding; Chrisiiin. 
iravciltrs marvelled at the enligbiened condition even of 
the comm on people; eriiditLon and refinement brightened 
social intercourse, often through the ntedium of male and 
female slaves-j, beautiJul and wise, like the sweet-lipped 
Moina, dangerous rival of aa-Zahra in the affection of 
Abdar-Kabman aii-Na5ir''fi rip^r years, or Lobna, the 
silver-tongued favourite of Hakim IL, next in esteem to 
his talented, though rather pragmatic consort Zubeiha. 
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Lovers of poetry from the most remote times, the Arabs 
glory in a language, rich and flexible beyond compare, 
. which never failed to exercise its charms on converts to 
aJ-Islfim and non-converts alike, on whoever surmounts 
the first difficulties of mastering that wonderful vehicle of 
subtlest thought in clearest, most attractive form. The 
connection between the two is so intimate that it seems 
almost, to repeat a remark of Von Schack, as if Arab poetry 
were written to elucidate obscure questions of grammar. 
Once under the spell of Arab speech, the conquered nations 
vied with the conquerors in studying It, Persian gram¬ 
marians leading, Sibavaihi and Zadjadj at the top of the 
list The countries on the western frontier did not lag 
behind in literary exertion. Though disturbed by incessant 
warfare, agitated by enemies without and within, the restless 
heart of Spain overflowed in ardent lyrics when the play of 
arms subsided for a short space, as the water in a vessel 
forcibly swung round remains quiet while in motion, but 
spills when brought to rest. The Caliphs of Cordova, 
several of them no mean poets themselves, had their 
laureates whom they honoured not less than Haroon ar- 
Rashid the impudent Abu Nawas. They cultivated music 
and made much of composers and musicians, Abd’ar~ 
Rahman II. not considering it beneath his dignity to 
ride forth from his palace, meeting at the town gate and 
welcoming Zaryab, whom he had called to Andalusia, Some 
of our musical instruments have been invented or perfected 
by the Arabs ; they introduced, or at least reduced solmisa- 
lion to a system of their own, improved the arts that soothe 
and elevate, while the Goths, the Franks and other 
Germanic races, indocti quod a musis atque ^atiis ahsentts^ 
still were plunged in intellectual darkness. Masters of 
romantic fiction, the Spanish Moslems had no slight share 
in the distribution among western peoples of those fruits 
of eastern imagination, fables, etc., which impressed our 
literature and dramatic beginnings hardly less than their 
lyrioal efifustons. Eastern influence reveals itself every- 
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where i miiny various have been hs routes of travel 
from Syria, ii-gypt, Maghrebine Africa, to Spam, Italy with 
Sicily, Middle and North Europe, What is, for inatance, 
barteqiiifij the hero of oor embryonic theatricals, but a 
couain of Kara GyOoi, the buffoon of the "1 urkish puppet- 
showj and his noisy sn'ord oP lath but the stripped palm- 
branch, the Egyptian ? And what art the 

Provencal troubadours but the successora of the Arab 
minstrels;, the ^etisSHS andbut the continuation 
of Arab wit-combats; the courts of love, the a^cu/Zmies aes 
jetix icisKif, but the evolution 

of poetic contests, ae held at the fair of OcaUaud Other Arab 
gatherings, echoes of Arab gallantry and reverential regard 
for the eternal feminine ? Taking commaridment from fair 
eyes, in allegiance and fust fealty to the queen of his heart, 
with love as the loftiest theme of his song, the Arab broke 
ground for and minnciing^Tr Entering upon his 

Islttmic career, he has been accused of lowering the con¬ 
dition of woman. Arabic poetry teaches how profoundly 
the tender passion stirred hie mind; history how faithful 
his attachmenp how absolute his suhrrii&sion, how deep bis 
grief at The loss of his chosen one. Yazid IL died of 
sorrow and remorse'at the accident which took the comely 
Habiba away ; .the Prophet himself, in his relation to 
Ayeaha, set the example of a patient, henpecked husband. 
No wonder that Christian ladies, even of the noblest birth, 
far from shariag a prejudice,.diligently promoted for reasons 
of Church and State, were nothing loth to contract mairi- 
monsal alliances with Moslems, Nature dodges doctrine. 
They fdt instinctively attracted to the men who brought 
from the East^ together with fine clothes and female 
■ornament of every description, a chivalrous diaposipon, 
views of life in which they played an important part. The 
Arabo raised her to dignity, paying homage to the scholar¬ 
ship of the accoTnpUshed Aisha, to the literary attaiomenis 
of poetesses like Safia and Rahdia, stars of delight, whose 
words were strung pearls. Unwilling to forego the ameni- 
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tics of social intercourse which result from the cult of 
woman, they accorded her a place of honour, not only to 
embellish and refine earthly existence, but, by her natural 
graces, to add to the depth of its enjoymenL Western 
manners and, in necessary consequence, the position of 
woman, improved by contact with the East. It is not 
without cause that chivalry in its European aspect began 
to flourish in Spain. Before Cervantes should expose it 
to ridicule after it had run mad, thanks to its hyperbolic 
interpretation by frantic knights-errant in search of adven¬ 
ture, would-be Galahads and Palmertns, the crusades gave 
it a second impulse and, stimulating western imagination 
by further commerce with the eastern champions of pure 
womanhood, helped to prepare Christian religious ardour 
for the worship of the Holy Virgin-Mother, the deification 
of Mary, Queen of Heaven, 

Moslem chivalry, with deeds of romantic daring and 
generosity when on the war-path, with the emancipation 
of woman as a concern of peace, has more than tournaments 
and floral games to its credit. There is, e,g., the institu¬ 
tion of armorial bearings : at the exhibition in Munich were 
potsherds, found near Fostat and dating from the time 
of the Mamlook dynasties, with interesting heraldic orna¬ 
ment, illustrative of the influence exercised on western 


heraldry by eastern emblazoned ensigns. Another very 
suggestive relic consisted of a bath of faience, found in 
al-Hambra and illustrative of a precious quality which * 
adon^d the Moslem chevalier sans peur et sans reprothe' 
additional to his excellence in arms and letters, his courage 
and integrity, viz. the virtue which comes next to godli¬ 
ness. How much personal cleanliness distinguished the 
Spanish Muhammadans from the Ccltiberlans and intru¬ 
ders from the North, Vandals, Alans, Suevians an<L Goths 
with their descendants, may be derived fronS the circumstance; 
■that later, after the expulsion of those false faytors, iodul- - 
‘gence in soap aroused the gravest suspicion of criminal'' 


sympathy with their idolatry; 


adherence to the^ devjlish . 
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cu5tfni uf lubbin^ beiokcr^cd iiirrsntier ld [he anti-ChriJiL, 
puni^ihiiblt E13 such by the strong arm of the Chyrch. 
Tht Emirs of Cordnva built mosques, jjilacea. schools, 
hostels for Students, inns for cravcilerfi. orphsmages, 
hospitals, public baths, aqueducts, reservoirs amd bridges. 
Altoijsus the Chiistc, emulous of their architectural renowe 
and first of the Asturian kings lo follow where they ltd, 
confined himself to churches, monasteries and royal resi¬ 
dences- Striving after grandeur of haliitation, pomp and 
parfidc', he and his .‘iuccessors did not possess, how'ever, 
the artistic sense which made oriental luxury accept¬ 
able to s'ood tasie and reconciles us with the lavish 
expenditure of thi^ Caliphs East and West. W'hat savoured 
of extravagance at the c^jurts of Oviedo and Leon, came 
naiura] to the courts of liaglidad and Cordova in a prodi¬ 
gality of magiiificeocy almost exceeding belief. Anotlier 
excuse for the seemingly wasteful constructive fever of the 
Moslem rulers was their solicitude for the needy and tem¬ 
porarily unemployed. The erection of towers for the pro¬ 
tection of pilgrims and of miitsiones to guide them on 
the roads to Mecca, the establishment of a (nilitary camp 
- at Wasit and such works^ undertaken in the East for public 
coitvenience or political advantage ; the restoration of the- 
walls of Sevilla and other cities demolished by the Normans, 
the equipment of fleets, the laying out of extensive gardens 
on the banks of the Guadalquiver, etc., in the Western 
Caliphate, provided labour and wages for thousands of 
hands in stack times. Agrarian legislature had the Arabs' 
careful consideration ^ clever irrigadon increased the fer¬ 
tility of the soil ; their ingenious system of canalisation, 
their adroitnens in levelling the arable fields by means of 
an insirument of their own mvention, excited the wonder 
of foreign beholders. The TriiunttJ iie Agaas held every' 
Thursday in the 'Plaza de la Seo of Valencia, still testifies 
CO the simple and satisfactory Moorish statutes which regu¬ 
lated the distribution of waterAbu ZaharEa''s treatise on 
agriculture in the library of the Esoorial shows how far 
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advanced the Arabs n'crc in that branch of sefence. They 
introduced into the Iberian peninsula and Sicily the dato- 
palm, the saigar-canej the cotton plants rice, spinach, gafiroii, 
et(x ; the cultivation of wheat was restricted to their own 
wants, bKaLJ 5 ie the Qor 5 in forbids trafficking in tlie neces“ 
sariefi of life, siios of a peculiar arrangement beings used to 
gamer the superfluous after a pientiful harvest. In Imita¬ 
tion of Caliphs who amuaed themselves with gardenintj 
between giving judgment and investing and displacing, it 
became fashionable with the great and! wealthy to repair 
for a season to their property ia the country, where they 
assisted their servants in sowing and reaping. Horti' 
cirlturc was ranked among the fine arts. What the cele¬ 
brated gardens were like, Rujafa’s and al-Mnnia's, may 
be Inferred from the Sardines of al-Kasr at Sevilbf how¬ 
ever rearranged by Don Pedro the Cruel to please Maria 
de Padilla; but the Guadamar and alast many, tnatiy 
more, shared the fate of the park of aZ'Zahra, a garden 
of the gardens of Paradise, destroyed without leaving a 
trace of its joys. The unspeakfibl'C Arab and Moor de¬ 
lighted in dowerSj as they did in poetry and music; their 
revels were, not complete witboott roses above all, and of 
ros)&s first the roses of Murcia, w^hose perfume put musk 
and ^dd to sbainci Their orchards yielded variety of 
fruit, which they knew how to preserve and to convert ' 
into jams and jellies and sherbets. They were confec¬ 
tioners d€ primQ carieilo, as everyone wlU agree who has 
tasted sag^, and the sweetmeats prepared with the petak 
of violets, that ^i£ute of the ’eighties, are al^ of 

ancient eastern origin. With oriental conserves, delicious 
Oriental dishes of more jiubsitantial cookery might enrich 
the western coisinc to great advantage of palate and 
stomach, e^. zardsk^ nkb^j^ hutdif^ as^€d^k, 

whose composition can be looked up in Lane's 
notes to his translation of the Arabian Nights, while 
specialists, as the chef of the T^kiuh& G^rkiUh^ at the 
Munich Exhibition, can be depended upon for hints regard-. 
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tng the satisfactory rcilisitio]! of his recipes. Why should 
not the same success attend the populaTiaktion of such 
txoticit as croivncd the efforts of Kolschitsky, Count Star- 
hemberg’s valet, who tagghi the Inhabitants of VEenna how 
to prepare the coffee they found in Kara Mustapha's camp 
after the retreat of the Turlcii in i6S.j ? The keepers of the 
coffee-houses in Vienna erected a statue to the father of 
thetr Lucrative trade; Aostriii is now reckoned amotig the 
best markets for prime hlocha and Java coffee; the Vienna 
Cafi has won favour in all continental cities: the whole 
Teutonic world begins to ImEiaie the Viennese custom of 
die afternoon in which the delicious btvcrsgtj mostly 

in the form of W^ien^r divides ho nours wi Lh the 

Ktpfsi^ the crescent'shaped pastry, creation cf a Vienna 
baker to commemprate the providential delivery of his 
beloved Vindabona. 

Charles VJL of France, by reason of his companies 
of ordonnance^ has been called the father of the standing 
army in European lands ; we have the authority of I bn 
KhaJdoun for the statement that Haklni Lf Emir of 
Cclrdova^ six centuries prevlouSf besides his bodyguard, 
kept a large number of armed men^ who received regular 
pay. Lieutenant-General Tyrrell informs us that poc only 
rhe showy grenadier cap was copied from the Yaolssary 
headgear, but that the first essays in the uniform dressing 
and equipping of troops were made in the East. Accord¬ 
ing to Hallam, there is hardly any doubt that gunpowder 
came to Europe through the intermediary of the Saracens ■ 
its use in war is mentioned about the year i i4p by an, 
Arab writer In the Escorial collection. Another Arab 
writer scctns to describe the use of cannon, the iron engine 
“with windy nitre and quick sulphur fraught," in 
and J333. SidilloT speaks of the use of a kind of bombs 
during the siege of Mecca as far back as 6510. To turn 
from the arts of war co the arts of peace, the last-named 
author strongly asserts that the Arabs availed themselves of 
the properties of the loads tone in navigation, the deter- 
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minationof the azimuth, of the ktblah, etc., at a stage which 
upsets the claim!^ of Amalh and tallies with Boucher's 
note that Edrisi, about i loo, shows a certain knowledge of 
the polarity of the magnet. If we have to do with Chinese 
inventions, both in regard of gunpowdei; and the compass, 
the Arabs at least promulgated them to the West, not 
otherwise than they divulged the secrets of the manufacture 
of paper from silk, from cotton, from rags and cordage. 
The law of the Prophet, sunnat and haditk were a potent 
factor in the spread of industnal processes which resulted 
from eastern discoveries in the held of applied science, 
by encouraging mental and manual labour, commerce, arts 
and crafts. Governors of provinces, commanders of armies, 
scholars of distinction, took pride in being called such a one, 
the tent-maker, the jeweller, the druggist, the tailor, or the 
son of the tent-maker, etc., after the occupation they had b;en 
bred to. Muhammadan education was not deemed com¬ 
plete unless one had mastered some mechanical trade which 
should afford the means of sustenance for self and family 
in days of adversity. Many Moslem princes surpassed 
ordinary professional skill in the exquisite work ol their 
bands. Together with a sparkling phantasy,' the Semitic 
mentality of the Arabs displayed great power of observa¬ 
tion and ready appreciation of practical effect. When they 
subdued Spain, the mercantile enterprise of Mauretania, 
under their guidance, at once sought an outlet in Andalusia,' 
soon extending to the northern provinces : factories were’ 
established and the mineral riches of the peninsula, already, 
known to the Phoenicians, were explored, shafts sunk, goid^ 
silver, copper and iron mines opened. With agriculture 
and cattle-raising, industrial efficiency enriched the country, 
which reached a degree of prosperity and culture never 
attained before by any Christian state, and fated to 
decline, as it had risen, with Moslem dominion. Like 
the wood of the ghada tree, Arabic civilisation gave' 
out a fierce heat while burning, lighting up the barbarism 
of mediaeval Europe, despite the barrier of the Pyrenees- 
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1 fflagEnatinn staggers at the thought of what might have 
been if ilie Muhammadan hmjst had held hriri, less divided 
agflinsT itsdi'; if Leo the rsaurian had noE dhecked Muham¬ 
madan in grcHS at th t Bo^phurus and Chaxlefi M artel j n 
Gaul; if, later, DItba ibn Hajjaj, returning to the charge, 
much better equipped than Abd'ar-Kahman bin Ahd^Allah. 
had not received urders to [;^ue]l an inSurrettlon in Africa; 
If, still later, Subicski haul not hastened to the rescue of 
Emperor Leopold Ir and his allies. Hnw dHTercnt our 
eonccptlnns of life would have become; how different and, 
probably, liow less artificial our ideas of the aims of’life I 
7 ’hc failure of Muhammadanism momt a set-back in art 
and Science ; the industrial and intellectual status of Spain 
Suffered wcrHe frojii Sls final ejeCLLon than France from the 
revocation of the Edict of N antes. And the tiitoleraiiice of 
Christian Spain affected the whole of Europe. The queg- 
tioQ whether the Industrial art of Moslem Spain, in its 
specific forms, was characteristically Moorish o^r Ambie, 
does not concern us here ; neither is it to the point whether 
or Qot the Moors had a share in the destruction of the 
Medinat az-Zahra and such jewels of Arab architecture, the 
description of whose wonders by Makari sounds like a fairy 
tale. Christian vandalism stands disdpsed beyond doubt 
in the stones of the Convento de San Jeronimo, now an 
^ylum for the insane, quarried from its ruins ; in the 
bungling patchwork which spoiled the noble interior of the 
Mesdjid al-Djami ax Cordova for the glorification of the 
Virgende la Asuncion, by the squeezing in. of a quasi-renais¬ 
sance choir, a i:ni£&rOf insipid napilias and the rest Blind 
rage, however, demolished infinitely more than it marred in 
heinous adaptation, by the same token which afterwards pre¬ 
vented the recognition of the artistic sense o-f the Osmanlee 
who had occupied the Byiajicine Empire in woeful decay 
and made a thriving, arcbitcctorally well-appointed Stam- 
boul of a degenerate Constantinople. But whatever be¬ 
trayed Muhammadan associations, was unclean, condemned 
by mlscaken religious zeal, worse taboo even than scion- 
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iific investigatLOTi on a logical ba-sis in pnntifitai Rome 
until about a century ago, unholy studies, respecting 
which a professor of the Sapiensa told Slmond: On Us 

/(?/(? €0MVi£ iss jHLtmiaij ^kt, jbi oni ^ 

pr^f^nne^r 

The irony of fate appointed tha.t, nene the l^ss^ Muhacn- 
majdan art shautd permeate and leaven the Christian world. 
When the reaction came^ it had already acquired a strong 
hold, x^feer earlier eastern influences which originated in 
Plioenician commerce, the conquests of Alexander the Great 
and the Romans, the trade with India by way of Egypt 
and Arabiaf etc.j the Islanjitic wave caused near and 
intimate contact in Spain., Sicily and the South of Italy. 
Generally speaking, the whole basin of the Hcdiierranean 
served as an intermediary; Saracenic men-of-war convoyed 
Saracenic merchant vessels; Amalfi throve On the new 
state of things; Venice started on her phenomenal course 
by Supplying the Moslem slave-markets and distributing to 
her western customers the eastern wares she got in return. 
Not that the Moslems were the only purchasers of and 
the Venetiau-s the only European dealers in slaves, but the 
Moslems could afford higher prices for that commL>djty than 
the Christians, and the Venetian instinct, wondrously keen 
in smelling a good thing when Greek singers and dancers 
or Slavonian eunuchs cante up for sale, rose superior to 
French and Levantine compctitioio. Commercial ties were 
stronger and more enduring than die relations born fnana 
armed contest and interchange of civilities or the reverse 
between courts. If Baghdad sent embassies to PepiUi 
Charieniagne returoed the complimentj on the best of ttyrms 
with Haroon ar-Rashid while In constant friction with the 
Calipliate of Cordova, his reception of Muhanvnadaa ina]- 
conteuts at Paderborn and Aistda-ChapcDc fannitig the 
trouble on the frontier and leading to encroachments which 
culminated in the annexation of the territory thenceforcii 
known as the Spanish March. His grandson, Charles the 
Bald, sought the friendship of Muhammad Lr^oH?- ie ifoft 
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motif, and gained the Emir’s permission for the translation 
of the remains of St. Vincentius of Zaragoza. The indulgent 
tolerance of Hakim II. rendered a similar service to France 
with regard to St Pclagius of Tuy. But the Christians 
did not respond, though allowed, under Moslem rule, to 
attend to their devotions according to their own ceremonial 
in their own churches, as they enjoyed the privilege of 
appeal to their own laws, unified in the Code of Chinda- 
shuinth and administered by their own judges ; also in the 
matter of taxation and civic freedom in a much better con¬ 
dition than formerly under their Gothic kings. While 
Abdar-Rahman III. acted the part of peacemaker, setting 
the Christian house of Leon, Asturia, Navarre and the 
Campi Gothici in order, the squabbles among whose princes 
found new fuel in the ambition of Fernando Gonzalez, 
Count of Castile, would-be martyrs for the faith in the 
manner of Eulogius. created no end of annoyance and dis¬ 
turbance, the humility of spirit, preached by the primitive 
fathers, entirely forgotten. Yet western superstition took 
readily to the use of eastern amulets, ulismans inscribed 
with verses from the Qor&n for Christian edification; of 
, Saracenic and Turkish fabrics cut into garments for 
‘‘-officiating at Mass, the crucified Christ, surrounded by 
canonised prelates, sewn upon chasubles and other ecclesi- 
• astical vestments of unmistakable Paynim pattern. Such 
coiltradictory ornament tells plainly how Muhammadan art 
insinuated itself, its inherent excellence foiling the hue and 
cry raised against all things Muhammadan because emana¬ 
tions of the Evil One. Even relics of saints were kept in 
wrappers of infidel manufacture, witness the Sassanidian 
cloth from St. Cunibert at Cologne, displayed at Munich : 
In hoc Pallio Ossa Sancii Cunihorti involuta jcuehani usqno 
A.D. MDCCCXCVIII. Willy nilly, the Dark Ages had to 
accept Moslem light, Moslem industrial progress .with 
Moslem advancement in learning, the “miscreants vildc” 
civilising Europe by means so subtle that only the per¬ 
fected methods of modern research could trace to them 



many discoveries and inventions and improvements calmly 

put to the credit of wt5t«rn btaiji’power and skilL Once 

more: commerce rather than tha pnncely inCercourse of Char- 

Icroagne and his successg-r^ in France^ Burgijndyj the King- 

dnin of Aries, etc., jioiably of Otho the Great in Germany; 

of Theophilus, Leo the Phiiofiophcr and Constantine Por- 

phyrogenetus in Byzantium, not to mention other Roman 

and Greek Emperors, nay, occupants of the Jdoty Sec, 

with Caliphs, Soldans and Grand Moghuls, tended to the 

evolution of wesLern ideas on eastern lines. Venettan 

tradc^ the Queen of the Adriatic holding " the gorgeous 

East in fee,” gave considerable momentam to this hlending 

of Occidental and oriental noLtona, in a narrower sense: 

this grafting of eastern motives on western industrial art^ 

as sufficiently elucidated in Rushin’s SUxes qf Pflwjitf, 

Christianity artisticaily vivified by the touch of al'Tslam, 

Down Co the knick-knacks, enposed under the arcades of 

the Pnocuratic Vecchie to catch the tourists' small change, 

all variations of Venetian have been developed 

from Oriental models, both with regard to form and to 

technitjue, the practical details of Syrian importation. 

What the Munich Eiihibitlon showed for enaunelling, it 

showed also for niello and metal-fcjunding. There were 

beaultful bronze utensils, profusely ornamented, inlaid with 

silver and gold, of Venetian workmanships strongly ienpreased 

by Arabic destgu and peculiarities of eKeention. There 

were Persian silks: with the lion of Sl Mark, splendid 

pendants of Siculo - Arabian woven goods, with pban- 

tastically idealised dowers and animals, esp^ecially, the 

peacock of frequent occurrence, a feature the worthier 

of note because in Moslem decoration elsewhere this bird 

is rarely met with, though no TarA in Moslem litemiurej 

c/, for one the story of the magic horse. Sicilian fabrics 

present a second characteristic in their channihg play of 

mellow tints on a ground of loTturioLis baste colour. The 

Sicilian weavers w'rought marvels and when the Huhen- 

sianfcn bridged the distance between the European 

' - 
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CDTicintrtt and the island, so far virtually a d(^pendcricy 
nf Africa, even, under Lhe Normans who bad assimilated 
ilicmselves with Moslem cuUurej a rich mine of prartici^l 
knowledge was opened up. How Intensely the Mubnui:- 
madan currents, which enEered by way of Venice and the 
Saracenic seEilementi in the South, affected the industrial 
art of Central Italy, can be concluded from the o-ld 
faitnee objects of Sienese and Orvietan make, exhibited 
by M. Brauer of Paris. Travelling north, they caused 
everywhere on their path a reftorescence of native indus¬ 
tries- Rusaia, Poland^ the Scandinavian lands, came under 
the ipdl; Russian embroidery evidences in many of its 
varieties a decidedly oriental origin ; Norse toys are 
fashioned after the playthings clierished by childiren in 
Muhammadan countries; the tracery of Swedish baptismal 
fonts reminds of Moslem ornament \ webs from the looms 
of peasant women in Sebonen, blehinge, Bohusidu and 
Jamtlandf in Rddlakam-, Krabhasnar- and so-callcd Doppd- 
gewtbe, lent by the National Museum of StocJcholtn, reveal 
eastern influences. The able introduction to the official 
catalogue of the Munich Exhibition explains them by the 
relation which existed, since olden times, between Scsndl. 
navla and the Levant. The Vikings Inaugurated northern 
trade with sonthem ports; the Normans, masters of the 
main, passed the Pillars of Hercules and made themselves 
at home in the Mediterranean; Swedish adventurers by 
land, descending along the Volga, reached the Caspian 
Sea and penetrated into Asia. Runic stones to com- 
rnemoratt their voyages and runic inscriptions have been 
found In Greece and on the shores of the Euxine. ByEaii- 
tine emperorg had Nome warriors in their pay j Norse and 
Arabian merchants met in Bulgar. in Itil, the capital of the 
Khasars near Astrakhan. Numerous coins gf Persian and 
Mesopotamian mintage, besides oriental trinkets of silver 
and bronze, have been unearthed in Sweden, cipeciatly in 
the island Gotdand, whose Inhabitants kept a trading-post 
at Novgorod. If then, to borrow the words of Renan, the 
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Moslem world transcended the Christian world in intel¬ 
lectual culture, Moslem aesthetics made the conquest of 
Christianity beyond the potentiality of Moslem arms; art 
with the Muhammadans, like everything else, considering 
the religious aspect of the Islamicic movement, was not only 
a profession but a more or less unconscious apostolate. 

Taking from the East, Muhammadan art gave to the 
West. In India it learned a good deal while teaching 
little, Moslem conservative energy almost limited to the 
adaptation of new materials to old 'architectural forms. 
good illustration in point of its increasing passivity the 
farther it pursued its oriental course, is the absence of 
,Islamitic impulse in the artistic gestation of the Dutch 
East Indies, as remarked by Rouffaer: hardly any vestige 
of it even in Menangkabau, Palembang, Atjeh or South 
Celebes. It enriches itself, however, with the treasures of 
imagery and mechanical expertness discovered on its eastern 
confines in a different direction. The dragon of Fo, the 
phoenix Phong Hoang, the peach-tree of longevit)’, the 
intertwining leaves of the water-lily, says Gayet, begin to 
replace the arabesque pure and simple in the manufactures 
of Persia, while, on the other hand, Arabic characters begin 
to appear on Chinese porcelain. Hulagu settles Chinese 
artisans in Khorasan and Irak, anticipating the Chinese 
colonies of Shah Abbas the Great; Chinese conceptions 
modulate Persian art from ceramics to miniature f>ainting, 
a subject on which Dr. Martin's forthcoming book pre¬ 
sumably will burnish significant data. The Tresor of the 
Church of St. Mary in Dantzic possesses a cloth, dedicated 
to a Mamlook Sulun and suggestive of Chinese workman¬ 
ship in Egypt. At Munich very interesting mementos 
were collected of the short but brilliant revival of West- 
Asiatic culcure'under the Mongolian rulers. Tt^hrul Beg, 
after delivering his heavy blow to the eastern Caliphate, 
founded an empire which recalled in learning, science and 
art, the palmy days of Mamoon. If Nizam uI-Mulk, the 
Persian wazir of his son and grandson, Alp Arslan and 
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MaJilt Shah, gave Baghdad a university, the nizamije, 
alma mater of a goodly nnnnber of famous men, oettlier 
were the Seldjuks in Asia Minor such ^vanton depredators 
as Lheir defeated adversaries would have it, witness Konja, 
where Alaed-Din earned the reputation of a master-builder. 
The advent of the Turits, their congeners of the race of 
Ochman, did not check the Asiatic impulse towards scientific 
a,Tid artisEiC production- I’he Osmanlee, delighting in 
pageantry and military finery,improved the leisure his martini 
Occupaiiofis left him, by rendering diligent service a.-* a 
broker between Bysantine and Persian ideals of the apposite 
eU art. H IS influence in thaE capacity on the Italian mind 
has been very real, Venice again lending her aid for barter^ 
M'lch Western Europe. The arsettai of the whilom Republic, 
guarded by the four Hons from the Piraeus (and one of them 
wicn a runic inscription), has in its Turkish trophies an 
eloquent tale to tell of how alt this came about. Reminis¬ 
cences of later Turkish wars, of Osmanlee magnificence 
ushered in by Yaniasary prowess,, abound in the musenms 
of Hungary, Austria and Bavaria. . Al-Isilm asserttd 
itself forcibly from that quarter, whiie the rounding of the 
Cape of Good Hope and consequent acquisition of terricory 
in the indies operated on European arts and crafts along 
lines of eastern workmanship adopted by Portugal and 
sidil stimulating to fruitful imitation in Great Britain and 
the Netherlands- 

.The insinuative power of Muhammadan art is seen to 
best advantage wher^ Mubammadan arms, directed we?it- 
ward, drove nearest home. In metal work, as in archi¬ 
tecture, says Rlaho, numerous examples exist in Spain of. 
Christian and Moslem styles blending, e.g*. the bremse 
doors of the Puerta de k>s Leunes of the cathedral of 
Toledo, the Puertas del Perdon of the cathedrals of Sevilla 
and Cordova. In Egypt, the menophysite Copt had yielded 
to Byzantine propensities, his dogmatic rigidity giving way 
to a ^tain sprighthneas of representation, observable, fur 
instance, in Chariemagne'^s celebrated huming-hom of ivory 
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with golden bands, precious stones and spirited G)ptic 
carving, a treasure of the Miinster-Schatz at Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle. The same feature pertains to a Coptic garment, 
exhibited at Munich by Baron Oppenheim of Cairo, a shirt 
with figures of men and animals, whose lively attitude 
marks a distinct departure from the conceits of rudimentary 
Coptic art which reduced ornament to the subordinate 
position of symmetrical scrolls. The transition, with 
respect to the portraying of animate creation, is quickened 
by the propagation of Shi-ism under the Fatimides. Pro¬ 
ceeding from Irak, audacious dissent had readily got hold 
of Persia, that '{nurse of pompous pride," scorning the 
command of the Prophet to shun images as well as wine, 
lots and divining arrows. He himself idolised as "the 
ornament of the good and comely,” his denunciation of 
limners of living creatures shared the disregard shown for 
his traditional dictum, quoted by I bn Abbas, that artists must 
be classed with parricides. Had geometrical combinations 
and the ornate Arabic script been taken up by the orthodox, 
who worked wonders in their limited sphere of artistic 
vision, conveying their passionate veneration of the 
beauteous in soulless lines and planes, now old beliefs, of 
which especially the Persians could not divest themselves, 
smuggled into Islim an element strange to Its tenets, but 
productive of striking effects. Mens mutaiione recreoMtur'f 
the image of that which God formed and stirred with the 
brjcaih of life, at first gingerly approached, became soon an 
indUpensable factor in more ambitious achievements of art' 
Carpets, of such general use in eastern countries, begin to 
repr^ent gardens and hunting-scenes with birds and the 
beasts of the field; ewers and other household utensils rait^ 
the shape of tigers, elephants, gazelles; pottery is painted 
with animals in greatest variety. Moslem warriors do 'not 
scruple to embellish their armour with the unclean ’ in 
effigy, as the dogs chasing stags round Shah-Tahmasp's 
finely embossed helmet. Once admitted, the figuration of 
animal life is revelled in for its own sake.' Bronzes, intended 
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solely to divert the eye, give the artistic sense an excuse: 
for trespassing on religious dogma; sinning the whole sin, 
Moslem artists set to moulding the horsemen fit to mount 
the chargers, conceived in Indian style, and the hunters 
bold, eager to slay the lions jumping at them from the 
carved doors of Angora. In book illustration too, the for¬ 
bidden clamours for recognition : the I'ersian miniaturist 
who knows so well how to depict the falcon, exfianding his 
scope in justified reliance on his capacity, cannot be cxjxjctctl 
always to stop short of the falconer. The human form 
asserts itself in Muhammadan art, notwithstanding huiror* 
stricken pietists. In how far they had the practice of the 
law on their side in their objections is a matter of conjec¬ 
ture, considering the vagueness of the Prophet's interdict 
and the fact that in the adolescent enthusiasm of al-Jslivm, 
under the Caliph Abd’al-Malik, the mosque of Jerusalem 
was adorned with a fresco, picturing Paradise and the 
place of grievous torment, a forerunner of the frescoes in 
the castle of Quseir Amra discovered by Dr. Musil. 
Coins were struck at Damascus with the effigy of Ommay- 
yad Caliphs girded with the sword of faith; Khumaruyeh, 
son of Ahmad bin Tulun, erected in his palace at Cairo 
painted statues of himself, his favourite wives and court 
singers, with crowns on their heads and turbans glittering 
wi^ precious stones; one of the Fatimides dedicated a 
pavilion to the memory uf poets, over whose portraits 
passages from their works were written in letters of gold. 
Spain heeded the restraining decree least of all, perhaps 
owing to her intimate relations with the Christians, many 
of whom were employed in the construction of her buildings, 
not only to fill the ranks of unskilled labour, as tlie Franks, 
prisoners of war, taken at Narbonne and Gerona, and 
employed to transport the materials for the Me2quita in 
the Moslem capital; but to plan and supervise, as the 
Greek architects, attracted by the substantial rewards there 
offered to merit of whatever description. This movement 
was fostered by the commercial treaties existing between 
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Cardova and Conslantinoplej and tlie g'eneral policy of the 
Byzantine Emperorg who saw their advantage in remaining 
On good terens with the we&cerQK for the idenLica] reason 
which Sndneed Charlemagne and bis successors to coquet 
with ihc casicm: CaliphaicK Several innovations were the 
outcome a perceptible swaying' of Mubaenmadan conven- 
tinnaE ruTes^ comparable to the later modiheatigns of Spanish 
art by Italian and French, Flemish and Dutch artistF^^ 
among 'whom that clever wood - carver Diego Copin 
Holanda, The group of animals roundl the fountain iJi 
the palace which Abd’ar-Rahman III. Itad reserved for 
his diversion p^tit when building the Medinai 

az-Zahra, was fansotis for iu CKquisite work man ship, 
especially the golden swan in the middJe» over which hung 
suspended the ^'lustre of the"waters.^' a pearl of enormous 
siiBh presented by Emperor Leo. Before the principal 
entrance, the lady whose rate beauty had prompted her 
royal lover to the foundation of this dty of rccreatEOTi, stood 
sculptured on a lofty co-lumn. Statues at the gates of towns 
were not uncommon ; Dpzy speaks of One in Toledo, and 
the lions, in what is now the CapilEa de Nuestra Sertora de 
Villaviciosa of the cathedral of Cordova, might also pass, 
but representations of events chronicled in the Beok^ the 
fortunes of the Seven Sleepers and of Noah^s raven, on the 
red pillars of the Me^quita al-DjamS, most have caused 
some scandal- Ibn Khaldoun relates th^t the Moslems of 
Andalusia adopted the Christian custom, of ireakiog the 
monotuny of ia.rgc: wall Spaces in their hauScS with pioturc^ 
Samples of Muhammadan nmra.1 painting under the Nosride 
dynasty of Granada have been preserved In al-Hamhr^. 
In work of more recent date and more eastern origin, 
displayed at Munich, the human form is, almost without 
exception, correctly drawn, and the lineament of the faces 
full of expre-ssion. Indian miniatures of the eighteenth 
century show a remarkable aptitude for portraiture 1 Persian 
scenes of gallantry a freedom of design opposed to all coo¬ 
ven cion r merry virgins disporting themselves in the parks 
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of IsfiK&n compare favoorabl]^ for the delineation of features 
and tomplctc justness of linibi with the cootoura of Leopold’s 
Gracvde Sultanej or of gay Venetian damsels in Turkish 
costume after Pietro Longhi, Neither does oriental 
pictoriat art lack humour, witness the monkey tricking 
a lion, the escape of a spoony couple from a fdch^ux 
or the Peri’s offering good things to a strapping 
young Saint, while negiecting, even turning thtir backs on 
the decrepit old hermit, his companion across the river. 

The mock ' CaJiph Mustansir summoned the painter 
Ibn Asiz from Irak to Cairo, hoping that eompeticioTi 
might moderate the extortionate dentands of Kaszir, who 
knew his worth as the chief of his profession in Egypt; 
where the art had already been cultivated in Ptolemaic 
times. The settlement of painters, from Pars and Aser- 
bayan in India was encouraged by Akbar the Great, and 
contributed to site rise of the Moghul school of ijainting, 
which reached its apogee under Shah Jahan. Many 
'Turkish miniatures clearly betray their dependence 00 
Persian originals, hi fact, the Dar al-IsEm served as 
.a clearing-house for artistic ideas and devices throughout 
.the eastern world, while European craftsmen, desirous of. 
'^^riental inspiration at the source itself^ gradually extended 
itbft linnits of exchange, Venetians, of course, in the van- 
^.guard. Gentile Betiini^s mission to Constantinople, at the 
request of Sultan Mahomed U., is well known? best 
known, perhaps, on account of the anecdote which cllus- 
tratc? the Grand Turk’s earnestness in advocating realisnt 
in art by his oitdaring the instant decapitation of a slave 
-.fitanding by, to coofirin his theory anent the contraction of 
the neck after the head has been severed from the body.'* 
'Whether libellous or not. the gruesome story voiced the 
■^ecret conviction that truth and perfection in ChrLstian'art 
anight derive some benefit froin Moslem suggestions. If 
a portrait of a Turkish prince, painted by Gentile Bellini 
when at Constantinople, was copied by Behxad, one of 
brothers of the brush copied Jehan Clouet; if^ 
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Indian miniaturists reproduced the religious scenes on 
Christian canvases they chanced upon, the child Jesus 
in his’cradle, etc,, we find, on the other hand, the mighty' 
genius of Rembrandt susceptible to the blandishments of 
.Moghul art. It needs only a superficial acquaintance with- 
the great master’s work to perceive how fond his love for 
oriental splendour, how deep his consciousness of the' 
inward beauty of oriental artistic creations. Dr. Sarre, 
who exhibited at Munich a leaf from an album with 
sketches by Rembrandt after Indian miniatures, has 
demonstrated in what manner and to what extent that 
zealous collector of eastern rugs and cloths and weapons 
became indebted to eastern models, his enthusiasm'^‘even 
leading to compositions on a basis of eastern design. It 
is almost a commonplace that oriental carpets and textiles, 
chiefly of Muhammadan'manufacture, exercised a ctnsider- 
able influence on the Italian colourists, whose achieve¬ 
ments, excepting Allegri of Correggio and Mazzola df 
Parma, centre most suggestively round Venice: Carpacdo, 
the Bellini’s, the Bassano's, Bordone, Barbarelli, the 
Robusti’s, the Palma's, Catena, Pordenone, the Bonifazio’s, 
Lotto, Caliari, Tizian. For proof of eastern inspiration" 
of'a different kind, elsewhere, and at" a later date, the 
names occur of Horace Vernet, Euginc Delacroix, Decamps, 
Marilhat, Henri Regnault and Fromentin. Recalling 
DUrer in the extraordinary results they obtain with slight 
means, their tracing sober yet amply sufficient, their 
control of line nothing short of marvellous, it is, however, 
principally by their delicate handling, their mastery of 
colour that eastern painters charm and captivate. Neither 
the Venetian colourists before and contemporary with tht^' 
rinascimento, nor the recent French arientaux, who* strove 
after intense effects of light, have succeeded in equalling* 
the soft, mysterious atmosphere of Persian landscape" and 
genre. Rembrandt, the wizard of chtar’oscitro, cam'e'* 
nearest of all in his mystical mood. Persian portraits 
too, gleam in that mellow efflorescence of tints, a fusion 
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of brilliancy and dreamy contemplatlonr Accurate drawl oj;^ 
goea hand in hand with inLense feeling, passionate sur¬ 
render to colour sensations, an exannple worthy of imitation 
by our icnpressionists! Whoever the artist, classic Behzad 

' or decadent Riza Abbasi^ not a move of pencil or brush too 
many, not a shade Loo longf not a reflected light too con- 
spicucms: everything in its proper place, reduced to its 
proper value, subordinate to the whole. An open eye for 
right proportions and nimble fingers to interpret the 
iitipresslcicis received, complete the eastern artist's stoclt- 
in-trade as a gift essenEially oriental and widely inherent 
throughout the East, To give a sintjle illusiracioo in point: 
the higher-class natives of Java want only a little training 
to excel as draughtsmen, conscientiously exact in their 
work ; the island produced a painter, Raden Saleh Sarif 
Bastaman, born at Samarang, 1^:4, whose scenes of animal 
life in the jungle are t^rc mani Testa cions of that remarkabie 
faeuhyr 

I The difficult problem of preserving the spirituality of 
a graceful organic outline while adding incricate decoration, 
has often been 90 happily solved by the attistie sense of 
the East that in this respect, as in many others, the West 
could not do better than follow it;* teachings Hyw this 
came to pass, specifically in the case of Muhammadan an, 
the exhibition at Munich disclosed plainly while conveying 
new lessons for the future- There remains much to learn. 
The belief that the ideas arid methods engendered by the 
Muhammadan conquests have vanished with ihe Muham¬ 
madan domination is exploded. They go on fructifying 
Europe from the seeds sown along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Not only Morocco, which keeps the 
heritage of Saracenic art ; Algeria and TunlSi where 
Turkish att became ascendent; Egypt, the Osman Empire 
and the Levant, where the West merges in the East; 
but Spain, Italy with Sicily, ihe French Midi, the Dal¬ 
matian coast, inoculated with germs of Muhammadan 
thought, continue Muhammadan traditions. The Muham- 
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madan past still works for us. Like Jack Robinson in the 
nursery tale, Muhammadan art in Munich cried out to us: 
I am not dead at all. Precise without condescending to 
petty artifice or paltry tricks, the Moslem artist, directed 
by his impassioned imagination, has created masterpieces 
far transcending the geometrical frenzies of the legend 
woven round his endeavours. Discarding a narrow 
doctrine which put the artistic possibilities of the human 
form out of his reach, he appropriated all aspects of nature, 
aided by a strong grasp of artistic balance, an amazing 
wealth of intellectual resource and an unequalled economy 
of mechanical appliance, a cool head and beating heart. 
Modem progress can find in ancient Muhammadan art 
a powerful incentive, a solvent for the ostentatious 
mediocrity which wearies and offends the eye with gaudy 
but meaningless sculpture and painting, useless bric-d-brac, 
productive of new abominations by embarassing and con¬ 
fusing the conceptivc capacity of the rising generation. 
What wild extravagancies are inflicted upon us to satisfy 
an unwholesome craving for the whimsical and capricious, 
the sensational! And the vox hastening to approve; 
feigning a taste which, really possessed, would disqualify; 
simulating until the fiction loses its short authority and 
the applauded “ unique ” of yesterday becomes the hope¬ 
lessly trite of to-morrow I This instability of standard, 
or rather: this incompetent cowardice of criticism, which 
countenances the most desperate bungling, asks for a 
thorough revision, a readjustment of our artistic ideals, 
unless we wish to go on floundering in the slough of 
a:sthetic despond. The East strongly affected the pro¬ 
gressive spirit of the cinquecento, why should it not render 
equally good service to our aspirations of the present day } 
Muhammadan art is already familiar to us; indeed, we 
have arrogated so much of it in our artistic performances 
that their origin got lost sight of. Munich, reminding us 
.of this fact, showed, moreover, that the source is by no 
m^ns exhausted. Chinese and Japanese art may also 




broaden Dur v]<i^$ if wg ^llofv our visioit ^ wicler 
than wesrern coftvtnlioot, groLiiided exicCufiLvely in different 
phases of the accepted classical which itself is of eastern 
devclopmcntr While each racial temperament tends to 
separate and distinct fruition^ the beneficial processes of 
amalgamation, born from the Muhammadan conquests, 
urge the breaking down of racial barriers in the realms 
of thought to gender moral regenerationr A great 
religious upheaval struck light out of the clash of arms i 
the tide setting back in channels of peace, the West 
should not be ashamed to approach the East for further 
improvement ; sr sriefftt lux. 
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At « meetiog oi the East India Association held at the Caxton ■ Hall, 
Westminster, on Tuesday, Novembet 8, 1910, a paper was read by Sycd 
I'Abdul Majid, LL.D. (BajTtster.at.law), on “The Moslem'Constitutional 
Theory and Reiorms in Turkey, Persis, and Indio." The Right Hon. 
■Lord Lomingtoo, acJU.CL, act,!., was in the chair, and the following,, 
among others, were present: Lady Lomington, the Right Hon. Syed Atneer 
Alt, CI.K., Sir Arundel T. Arundel K.c.B.t., Sir Horatio H. Sheppard, Sir 
James Wilson, k.c.s.1.. Sir Robert Fulton, u_D., The Maharajah of 
Moorbhanj, Mina Abbas All Baig (Member of the Secretary of State’s 
CouiMdl), Mr. C. E. Buckland, C.I.B., Mr. VT. Coldstream, Mr. W. Irrioe, 
Mr. R. A. Leslie Moore, the Hon. Mr. Jiwonji, Sutgeon-Generol Evatt, 
Mr. S. C. Latif, Mr. H. H. Khudadad Khan, Mr. D. M. Siraj-ud-Din, 
Mr K. C Tyabjee, Mr. A. Sefi, Mr. J. H. Brewer, Mr. F. Grubb, 
Mr. Charles H. Rosher, Miss Hslkeu, Mr. S. Mohinddin; Mr. W. -W, 
i Westbrook, Mr. F. M. Cheshire, Mr. M. K. Ferheng, Mr. M. Ishmatl, Mr. 

‘ M. A. Khan, Mr. A. Raffi, Mr. W. F. Hamilton, Mias S. Chapman* Hands, 

. Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. S. vAbdul Rasas, Mr. Francis Manchant, Mr. 
Charles Niatim, Miss Morris, Mr. R. J. Wicksteed, Mr. Y. D. Gokhale,' 
■ Mr. J). Wiltshire^ <Mr. .R N. Aiyangar, Mta. Jaidine, Mr. Abdulla Mia 
. Rhandwoni, the Rer.'J. R: Brown, Pramathanath Banerjea, Miss Gibstpa, 
Mr. Asgfaar Ali Khan, Mr. J. WaUb, Mr.>M. D. Mslsk, Mr. M. A. Hag,. 
Mr. A. Khan, Mr. Shah M<:^mmad, - Mc. B..B. Hoiria, Xfr. S: M. Arif,^ 
Mr. S. J. H. Watisi, Mr. R. H. Cook, Mr. R Knightbruc, Mr. A.- AbboM, 
Mr. A. J/ P. Carmichael, Mr. Sydney G. Bridge, Mr. Khaja' lshiinul,‘Mr. 

. C K. Vyasa Rao, Mr. W. 0 . Clark, Mr. C A. Latif, Mra. A. M. T. Jackson, 
Mr. R. Vicaji, and Dr.'John Pollen, C.I.S., Hon.'Secretary. • 

>• The CHaiasLSK, in introducing the lecturer, spoke of the broad nima of 
the Association, and pointed out the great interest h took in the ofiaiia of 
tile East generally and of India in pardcular. He olloded to the great and 
enoaoraging success which attended its efforts on behalf of'dm people jM 
India geiierally, and drew attention to the fact that focty^hree new meea- 
btn*bad been elected since the opening of the year in May. This, his 
kodaliipaaid, rtdected great credit on Pollen,'the Hon. Secretory, iitj >. 
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Hie iDrdeliEp,. apee^ing Qf Lhc IcDturcr^ said that Dr. Majid liad Lived 
some ytaxs Ln thit thjl he auth^ ef l[teni^ and legal 

and a ptaetiaing LuirTiEtcr, and had recently been Appninted a 
IcctLUEf on la'f to the Cnlonii] QiSce. He then eoJled upon the ^yed to 
teed hia paper. 

The paper then tud- 

Thc CldAtitHAir 1 Ladies and gentlomcn, 1! atn sure you wiU desire 
lee CO e^pcett ovr thanks to the ^ed Tor his papar. I daie say there are 
many of you ^ho, Jike tnyEcIF, have recelred ■ ennsiderable amount <d en^ 
lighCenment aa to the manner of (he appoLniment of the Celiph. Certainly, 
h t«mt to ivTCBCfit coTiride»tilt compHcicion, JS it ii not a tOitwr- flt 
Of reeuient aiuon^ac MohamniedanE as to nho is entitled ta hold Ehc oSiee. 
Then there are dirergent oa to the method of selec’ion of thou who 
ate quahSed to €1L EhepoEitton. The oouiplioationE aocm to bo *0 many 
that I think itt ought to congratulate DniaelveSi in thia cnonhiy cm Btid 
retal ning th e hereditary principlt On the other haud, when onee tho Caliph 
IE appointed there ia undevLating ohedienoe to whotTer is the holder of (be 
ofEee. The lecturer clien went on to draw atcendon to onr (TcmsaituLlonal 
principles snd thchie which prevail among MolkaTnin^datis, and he (nid they 
apparently both rested on a democratic basis- Although the basis may be 
the aamoj he will a^e with I am aore. that, whilst both rhe Caliph and 
our own monarch reprtJent a Limited fortn of aovereignty, still, there is 
SL great distlnotion between tbem. The Caliph !ie hiEHclf personally 
responsible, and can accord! ngfy be deposed, as the- ex-^ulurt of Tutitey 
was, if he governs improperly ^ whe^reoa ovr monarch haf nO rupoiulbil i^, 
but the responsibility attaches to hiE Mislatcrr. That sa a very vital dlFe^ 
encc. I Cannot help refemng LocLdeeiEally to a poaaaje on p. 12 , which la 
a very intcrestEng paoEage: The supreme pOwcr ii undoitbtedly the Legjsla- 
tUre thus brought into being. It can mak^ or unmake, taws, hnt must aim 
at tJic public weal. Powerful a* it i^ It is no* absolute. The very nature of 
CQOceact implltiB It. No unc can give away what docE not belong to him." 
lam Eorry Mr- LLcyd George and the other mEmbers of (he Govehnrnent 
ore not beic to bear that, and thco they might reCOnsddCr ihe policy of the 
present Govem-ment. {Laughter.} Then the Syed seems to think that 
we have Icsirned somcthlog from the Moslems- 1 am not sofSckntly a 
historian to he nble ro say vhcthcf Cliat is the case or not. Pcrbips 
others who are prcBcni may be ibk to say whether tt is at all piMsihlc that 
our CanstituEinn might have been a litlJe alTectcd by what has prevailed Jn 
the East. Then be rekrred to another important point—namely, (he fact 
(bat the Nationalist movements which have taken place in Turkey and 
Persia rest on a very $auud basis, and are in perfect harmony with all the 
Mohammedan principleE. Ilrat berngiov 1 think there It a poEnbility of 
the Eiew Turkish Conslitution being really pErmanmtly esCablistied, and 
also (be some may be raid of the NatLooalist movement Lu Tersia. That, 
of eouToe, is in a weaker condition than that which obEaioB in Turkey, but 
it is very sausCactory to team, on the evidence of the Syed, that there ia 
nothing contrary in th*: movement to thd religious principles or faidi of 
the MohamDaedanB, ood I beme, thercfaic, that three two tnovemeuts that 
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have beco brought about will grow and develop, and will become so strong 
as to be able to give good government to those two coantriet. The other 
main point to which the Sfed drew attention was with reference to the 
Mohammedan representation in the Legislative Council of India. I am 
not quite able to follow all his figures, but u far as 1 understand it, he says 
that there is no disproportionate representation of Mohammedans; but 
be that so or not, we have heard so little lately about the miaoce of 
opinion on this point that we may hope that both Hindus and Mohatnr 
medans are quite content with the settlement that has been arrived au 
1 do not think that I can usefully add anything further to the remsuks that 
I have nude. I can only again express our obligations to the Syed for 
having so carefully drawn up his paper. I think it is one quite out of the 
common compared to what we usually have here, and it is extremely inter¬ 
esting. This is an Association whose main object is to ventilate questioM 
ftoro every point of view, and I thank the Syed, on my own behalf and that 
of the Aasociation, for bit goodness in having read the paper. (Loud 
applause.) 

Mr. Sbfki said that, although he was of Arabian descent, his edocatiou 
had been British, and be knew how to appreciate British adminiatratioo. 
He looked upon the civilisation of the Arabians as being perfect, provided 
it could be canted through. The country did not want civilization, bnt 
security and justice. It was very difficult at present to carry out laws and 
measures which were isecessary for the good government of the country for 
the reason that it was impossible for anybody to frame laws in accordatsce 
with perfect equity and justice. Parliaments were only places to compromise 
matten, to bring in the law of the majority; they were not for the purpose 
of making really the best laws, because the best laws could only be made 
by the master-minds of juiists, divines, and so forth. The reforms in 
PcTiia atsd Turkey were in the right direction, but they did not at the 
present moment exactly carry out constitutional principles, because they 
lacked the financial and educational advantages which were necessary to 
success. He hoped that in time those countries would be governed as 
well as Englaisd was by the British Parliament. In Turkey education hsMi 
been a secondary and not a first consideration, as it was with the Arabs 
He hoped that the Arabic language would have a first, and not a second, 
place in Turkey, because that was the power by which to educate the people. 

Mr. R. Vira;i said he supposed if a meeting of the character of the 
present ooe had been held, say, fifty years after the birth of Christ, that 
anybody who had been so bold as to prophesy that a new religioa was 
going to take posaession of the world would have been howled down 
or laughed at. Nevertheless, from his own experience, he was able to say 
that there was a new religion which was going, not to replace Cbristianity, 
and Mohamroedism, and the other religions, but to combine them all He 
referred to the Bahais, who bod not been mentioned by the lecturer. He 
did not suppose there was anyone in the room who had beard of the Bahais, 
, but at the present moment about one quarter of the population of Persia were 
Bahais. What was a Bahai ? A Bahai was a diadple of Baha'o'Uah, who 
had been' prophesied by the Bab, by the Mohammedan scriptural writings) 
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and fllflCh by DiuiieL If anybody would. UJco the tinuble to go through thts 
evidence he was sure be would come to the ooucEusEou that there wu; more 
in IE thao they thought. It had been said by some that SahaVlIah was the 
JeOond Christ. This oanto us a shook to ChriatiaoBr and alto to Moham- 
medana,. and yet» if the lubject were iti^nirtd into in an unbiawed mnnner^ 
it Tfoutd be ^nd that to any taii-iiiinded and right- thiokLug man there 
was a great deal Jit Lt. He might meucion that there awre a cnillLori 
AraeriewQv, men and women, who weic hjLhals, aod it could not be raid 
that they were u oiilLion idioEa. They were building a Bahai TampjE in 
Chicago, and they were Sh great eaiuest about it- A* rtgafdi the vmlofo* 
.Kligiona, there waa □□ roaaon for diviaion. They all belLevnd there waa 
on^ one God, and that heiAg to, having ao many difihrent religions waa 
W aitLske. liatuiVJibih said rhetc was aulyouO God, and only one religion, 
and the law of the Bahai teligion was sitnilar to that of the CbruLian religion. 

With regard to the tepresentatmn of the Coundl, he thought that Lf 
the varices acotiona of the community wore brought together by auch a 
rel^on at that taught by Eahq'o'Ikh, there would he no difficulty in gettiug 
any raprejentatLOu they wanted from, such a fair Oovernruent as the Biritlah 
Ooremmeob 

Mr. C K- Vvasa hLAO taJd that, although he was tn oomfilate accord 
with the Eeaurer irt nehnOwledglng with gratitude, the reform scherne 
initiated by Lord MorLey, tm could oot agree with the Eceiuter's view aa 
to efectorat repnerentwiop in India. If there waa one oountty where the 
various clasBes of people were divided from tine anOthtr by racLil dideniDoea^ 
by rahgioua didereanea, and by oolout aoruplBS^ that nountry, uuhappily, 
wAs hii Own. To divide Ottisens to tectitiws with a polUiod knife Recording 
Co their religion woold be to forgo the advantage of a common pohCtoal 
begd.Eci e ooaitry so full of dilerentes and dtHtaclLonB u India. Every- 
when repTBse Dtation proceeded upon the [irincrple chat a man was a laod- 
OwB«, 0* A merchant, Or* homehcJderi paying hia tax aa auoh to the State 
It rww ptocseded [□ Juiy countiy, under any OtiTernment, on the ground 
,Qf the ndlgton profaaaed by a dtnaqn, and it would be to aurreoder a pro¬ 
found pii[i,d|iie that wtiuld be for cherr eiCroAl good to treat India atari 
eiceptioD Eg jtbe rule, whaae everyone waa equally a BtJtiati citizen itre- 
lpecttyc.tif hff religion, race, Or ^ce The jpeukor said that were he 
a.MuafLm he lyould dncluia tbn beiutfiL of auch a toetbod of representation 
Turning to the ptuesddu of Tuitkey and Fersia, ha wondered why the lecturer 
abpald. have mcLuded the reforms in India with the revolution in Turkey 
aod -B^ia. The leoutror. Imd aaid that die Turlcish levolution was oom- 
parabic to the revOJiptiiCQ in Bkigfatid in iddfi, but tbe i6dA ravoLntiou.'hi 
v^gLaiod waa * revohition with die force, of Fadiarneiitajyiiitcitiiitlons-behind 
jt for ccntniies post, whercaz in Tctkcy there bad been qd Fariiatnent peitn- 
ta th£ ttwolotloo- Again,, it was one thing to aocomplith a rmMotioi] aod 
nuotber thing to suataln the reireluHou whan it. waa aocomphshed. When 
they ftiUudlbe Turks appealing to tbe Geroiau Kaiser, and Baying, ha was 
their; groat protecoor nert to the .Caliph, Che speaker vary much doubtod 
the UlibllLty of the revolution that had brOn aCoompllAhed. Tkcu, tariung 
tP 'FcE^J FaiBLa was in a worse posiuon tban 'Torkeyj aince the pAvaUeli 
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between the two ended with the fact that there was a deposed Shah as 
there was s deposed Sultan. Persia and Turkey conveyed a lessoo to 
them that mere discontent ought not to lead to a revolution in the State. 
Tbfre was discontent everywhere; in the Republic of France, in the 
dombions of the Kaiser to whom the Young Turks appealed as,their 
great friend and patron, and there was also discontent within the (ioininions 
of the Constitutional Monarchy of England. A sharp contrast existed 
between revolutions which had.been accomplished in Persia and Turifey, 
and the reforms which had been effected in India, and he only wished that 
those reforms had been accomplished without rccogniting a religious basis 
of political representation. What they wanted was to be British citizens, 
irrespective of religion, race, caste, or creed- 
Mk. R. a. Lblis Moori, in criticizing what had fallen from the last 
speaker, thought that there was an obvious reason for giving separate 
representation to the Mohammedans in India. Not only by religion, but 
by history and race, they were separate front the Hindus, and in the present 
state qf polidcs in India if they did not have separate tepresentajtion ib^ 
would be swamped. He knew from bis own experience that if a Mohani' 
medan and a Hisdu,candidate were to go op for election in a mainly Hindu 
municipal electorate the Hindu would get in, and via verta. He did not ^ 
think anylxtdy with a knowledge of the subject could say otherwise, apd 
be thought chat was the reason why Lord Morley ruled that the Mobam- 
nvedans roust have separate representation. The last speaker had said 
that Hindus were divided among themselves, but they were not so divided 
as Hindus and Mohommedaoa W’ith regard to the remarks of Mr. Vikaji 
as to the Bahai movement, be had brought forward as a strong argument 
the fact that a million Americans supported the movement; but he srould 
like to ask him how many Americans supported Chrisdnn Scientists and 
Mormons? With regard to the paper it was most interesting, but he 
thought the lecturer went a little too £ir when he gave them to understand 
that the Btitiah political system was taken from Mussulman sources. H« 
would End, from history that in Saxon times there was to England what 
was called the Witenagemot, a more likely prototype of otu present Pariut 
meat. He would, like to uk the lecturer two questiona. In the first place 
be had ,sftid that the Caliph was elected by tbe,M'.usalman people ; but he ' 
pointed out in his paper that the electori might he five, three, or oise. .,Hf 
should like to knotv who elected those electon- Then, in pointiog xtiX jtbe 
QombcTB Eppreseoting the different communitiea on the Indian So|weiue 
Coun^ the lecturer had said that the Hindus had seventeen cepresen.' 
tadves. He .wanted to know whether those seventeen socalled Hindu 
represenutives were represenutives of the mixed elective l^ies—thacis 
to say, whether they represented not only Hindus, but also a certain' 
oambcT of Mussulman;. If so, he ventured the humble criticism that just 
as eight members were specially assigned to repr^ent Mussulmans ooly,ao 
-SOfenteen memben should be assigned to represent Hindus only. 

Jact that Musauliuans bad a double vote was a grievance to the Hindus 
and prohnblrjof little advantage to the Mussulmans, as the Hindus greatly 
outaufnbeieid thetn in the mixed electorates. ' 
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The LBCronsR, an itpLy to iht altleijrAj on hij ^yiper^ sq([3 thm one 
speaker had aoJd that there was ne juEtke er erder either ed Tatko^ or 
?cnq? 3.t il»e pTaent time; hbt» withpat admEttiogf the truth oJ" the «sertB0nn 
Eke same so^t of thing had ocourred iti England. The drat Farliamentary 
of goirerument datne into enijit«ivee ahout but, properly speak¬ 
ing, the PaTiiament, with ite righta dchned, dad not tame into exiaiEiiLa 
until Jtififi, There wh* cLtII wara goiiig on from ttm* to tirue; and that 
beirig ttic cate, did they expeet either Turkey or Persia to have auch a form 
of ^ov^ntenc a* ivo >iad in England >£ the ptesefLE time P They eooEd 
not expect to have the saoae sort of governinent within ten years. They 
hod been ibr a long time under an opproasive raLe, and they eould aiot put 
their hDiiK in order an less (ban that tiute. Such beirag the caae, the com¬ 
plaints that no Justice or order prEvsiled art those connalea ware neither 
i-uatifiabtenorconectj andf did not give any idea of thegeitetai imte of tbiugi- 
If thme were a few injustices it was not to tto wondered at. In the future, 
no doubt, gr^t things would b« aecojopiished in chat part of the world. 
With regard to wJiat &(r, Vikaji had Mid in refertneo to Bflhnis.m, he 
had hecu preaent at a meeting aC the Society of Arts where that queatioji 
had been diacuosed, and it was pointed out that PahaLvoi hod no 
pHucipic which it could Call its Own. If he remetubered rightly, tbc move- 
meuC carne irato existeuoc in Persia at the instooec of a gentlemoja whoso 
iden was to introdnee a eonscicucionoi form of government^ and who woa 
s^inat the Kacbir dynasty ruling uvei Persia, and desired that both 
Turkey and Persia sboald he united under one tule. That was the chiff 
rewlOtt why Sahaism Came tutu Cxiatenoe. As a matter uf faot, there waa 
no new etfiieuL prindple initiated by Bihaisra, and all their bpe and nobJe 
sentirpenta were borrowed from laLlUrir That beiug rO, if the propie Of 
America, ut of England, or of auy uthrT part af the world, believed iu 
Rohaism, they beiieved in Mohammedanism. 

Then be was aucpiised to hear the remarks of Mr. Roo. l!f they had 
Eallen fioro th£ lEps of an inexparfenoed man he would have given him che 
Credit of hia inexpericooe; but os ho was fresh from Madras, Jind had lioeU 
in touch with the political enoyementa of India, he was. surpiiud at the 
remarks which he had made about Lord Moriey's acheme, Each jeCtiow, 
being in, the brae position to voice ita wants, should be property repreaented. 
Both the Hjodu* and Mohammedans should be tepresei^rcd on the 
Council until the time each underalood the wants of Eho ether, and wels 
prepared to look at them with a sympathetic eye- That portion of [he 
reform which dealt wbtii the niixied election would ahnw how far each waa 
prepared to net On the line JndiettedL It was wrong to aay thac Lord 
Mnrley hod treated either the Hindu or the Moharnmedan community 
with any urinimess- 

Tt)«n be had alao been asked why Bersia, Turkey, and India were taken 
togetherr The reason waa because the queation bad been railed that the 
Mohammsdana were of no importance m liidia, and the object of the 
paper wps to show, on the one hanii,, that the Mohammedans held tbt 
come ooBstitational id tala ns the English peopk» and as the Eogliah people 
were the guardlan-<t of India, would not the Mobamruedaul, who held the 
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tam« riew, be a very important (actor; while, on the other, it showed how 
far a constitutional forin of government was in harmonjr with the funda- 
mental principles of Isbun, and what measure of hope could be entertained 
for tbe stability of the new regime in Turkey and Persia. In answer to 
Mr. Moore, he would remind him that tbe assembly to which he had 
referred (Witenagemot) did not in any sense represent the country. It was 
merely a consultative body. It was composed of the King and members 
of the royal household, and some people who were nominated, like the 
Bishops. It was not a Parliamentary form of government at all. It was 
not until 1265 that there waa anything in the nature of representation 
of the people. On the question asked be was referred to tbe body of the 
paper, in which they were sufficiently answered. 

On the motion of Sir Robert Fulton, seconded by Sir Jamrs 
W tLSOK, a hearty vote of thanks was by aoclamation accorded to the 
Chaiman for presiding at the meeting. 

The Cbauuan having thanked the meeting, the proceedings terminated. 



FURTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

At t <it the IndLi Aswcijuicm held tihe CRsiofi Hallf 

WeBtrnir.itcr, S.^., on Monday, December j, i^ie, Mr. R. A. LeiJie 
Moone rew) a pejt'jr fla ^‘IndLa acid Tarifl" RePimi.'“ Sir ArOfldel T- 
Arundeh vaa Lo the ChnEr, and the fellowing^, amnns othcn^ Fere 

preient: Sir Desley t'- PcobynH k.c.v.o.j Sir WillIkm Chichele Plowden, 
jc.c.SlC., Sir AodntF Witjjjpte, c.t.T!-, Sir Robert FvltOn, LL H., Sir Daniel 
MacKinnon Hamilton, Prince RjpudamaTi Sin^, Mi. K. G. Gnpta, c.3.r., 
Mr. Cu E- bockland, c.i.a.i LieELietiatt-CoIcQeL £te[i!ierL EitiLe, Surgeon- 
Cenaml £vatt. Colonel T. A. H. Davfea, Major H. Twynnin, UnG.Or. Dr. 
A. D. PelSen, J.ady Howard Mdlial,. Mrs. Lealtc MoOre, Mr. S. S. nior- 
born^ Mr. J. IVaLcbi Mr. IC, S. FaDtulj,, Mr. K. C. Vyaaa Ran,. Mn H- R. 
Cook, Mr, S- D. Mehta, Mr. C. M. KenFonhy, hfr. Oonalrl K. Reid, Mr. 
R. D. I^idiwala, Mr, G. S. Stindarufti, Mrs. R. tJul^e, Mr, tV. IrvLtic, Mr, 
F, W'. Barber, Mr. R, HeFcIl, Misa M, C- Ryl#, Mlai A. M. Mflllnon., 
Mr, H- Wilttnaon, i.-C-s., Mr Kumar SiirvILa, Dr. £. iJ-Hhiibha, Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pa), Mr. Curt ProchOwrriok, Mr. G. ty. CroaoPT, Mr. R. Dubej 
Mr. And Mra, Edwatd Palmer, Mr. H. H. Khudadad Khan, Dr. Abdul 
ItaildH Miss ChBpmftn Hand, Mr- A, AbhoH, Mr- C, Bland, Mr. W. F. 
Haralhon, Mr. H. Judd, Mr. J. \V. Ecnnie, Mr. C- NLaim, Mill Ratna- 
borhltnn, Mr. C. R. Mr. A, R, M, R«, the Re¥, W, anrl MDia Hind, 
and Mir. H. C. West, Mr. D. Alan Furdic, Mr. de Courey .Alldn^ Mn, 
ChatlLn, Mr. Tarnp, Mrs. A. M- T, Jackson, and Dr. John Poller), t-i-K, 
Hnnorarj Secretary. 

nw Hotf. Sbceetary read the faJlnmng lettera of regret from Lord 
Reay, Lord Henchell, aad Sir Frederic Lsijf, at not btirtg able to tale 
the chair i 

Dea£ Dfe. POLLBN, 

r am reiurning to Scotland . . . and regret I cannoi preside at the 
tDecCiog, and I bope 7‘Oa fIII oder mjr apoJiogiea to Mr- Moore and tell 
him hov sorry I am I caTmot be In London, and hope lu: will have a good, 
meeting- 

Yours sincerely, 

■ AWrarirr I4, JOro. fSigoed) REaV. 

I have asked Lord Enrgbclcre to (ct you knoF if he can praaide. If hei 
Oantiot, you might invite Lord HeracbelL Excuse a hurried Line. 

Youra ainccrrly, 

30, ijiQ. tStgncd) KdJ-V. 

DbaIi Da. FdLLErr, 

' Lord Burghclere wrote tAyirsg tlrM he would not he in Londtui on 
Monday, and I Tuppose Herschnll is also away. I do not like to write a 
letter, being ahbcnt, in opposilion to Mr. Mooce^s paper. Aa 1 haw, at a 
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previoui meeting o/ the Eest India Association, expSatned my Free Trade 
views, I do ivot think It necessary to reiterate them on this occasion.' Pray 
loll Mr. Moore how much I regret I cannot be present, and that hia loeet* 
ing should happen to coincide with this period of turmoil 

Yours sincerely, 

Dtofmter 3, i^toi (Signed) Rsay. 

‘‘Dsaa Ma. Pollen, 

I regret much that I ain unable to comply with your request, but I 
shall be in Ireland on Monday next. 

Yours very truly, 

Dttvmber 3,1910. (Signed) Hbrscukll. 

Mv OBAU POUBN, 

I ant very sorry but I am away down here for the milder climate, 
where I am also mixed up with electioneering s bit, and hence it is quite 
impoasible to make an engagement for the 5th at Caxion Hall I am 
really sorry. , 

Yours sinccrcty, ' 

Nmtmiitr 3ot 1910. (Signed) F. S. Lblv.' 

The CHAiauAK: 1 need hardly say 1 concur mott sincerely and heartily 
with what our Secretary has said with regard to the absence of Lord Reay 
and the other gentlemen whose names Lord Reay suggested. Of course 
we all anticipated, with Lord Reay in the chair, that we should have had an ' 
admirable summing up of all the arguments, pro and con., and that he 
would have been able to give his views in opposition to Mr. Moore. I 
understand that on a former occasion, when asked to do this, he did it in 
a most moderate but forcible form. We all sincerely regret his abseoce. 

1 wilt now ask Mr. Moore to read his paper. 

The Hon. Secxetasy said that the Assodaiion bad,invited Mr. Ham'd 
Cox to be present, and he regretted that he was unable to be there. He 
had also requested Mr. Lees Smith to take part in the discussion, but 
unfortunately he said be would be engaged in an election contest in bis 
own constituency. In the same way he had also received a letter from 
Mr. Booar Law, who had been hoping up to the last moovent to be able to. 
attend. 1 

' ■ 'Xx 

Dear Sir, 

* V ^ 

• I am directed by Mr. Harold Cok to thank you for your invitatiion 
to the meeting of the East Iisdia Association, but to say (hat be Vegtete. 
that he already has an engagement for December 5. ' ' ''' 

Yoors faithfully, ' 

19,1910., - (Signed) E, A. Baines, SwetaYy.*^'*! 

.. . , V *?- • ^ 

.Dear Sir, •-« r, 

I should like to be present to take part in the discusaioa on Decenv 
her..5, but unfortunately 1 shall be engaged in the election cooteat in. my ' 
own coDStitueocy. . ‘ • h- y*.- > ■ • 

Yours tincerely, . ' 

' at,' 1910' » (Signed) H. B. Less Smith. ■: 
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' Dcak £m, 

1 hive ^ur Qote in ta th« an Decembfr ^ XI cd^ 

engagements nt that time rnakc it possible !t EhaU be gLnd to attend, bat it 
Ls V£i 7 ddubtfbi wlutlieT 1 shall be able to do so. 

Youri fafthiullr, 

Tffio, {Sigred) A. Bdmar Lkv. 

■ Mr. R. A. LtsiLiE Hoojie ueid hia iiapar on '■' ludia and TmiH’ ReJorm/' 

The ChaJHhaK; Ladks and Ftcntlemcn, we have Lislened to this 
excremely interestiog' pepet b}^ Mr. Moore, end I think he hM mttaluLlcd 
the RTijvment* in fitiflut of Hit view with very great ability, and, 1 may 
SRf BO, with FuoccBEL The only oontrLbuiion that I wLih to cnaka to the 
di*Cil$$ihn 19 Ihu^and It Ei with reference to one perUcolBrstage in which 
he refcjB ta the advIsHbility of Our impnEinig a tax on coal. 1 hive recentty 
been reading an extremely interefliing book, which ii likely to make he 
msrk, if it has not don* so already; E( is called " Economic HcecblcSj" by 
Sir Nathaniel Nathanr With reference to ooal he aaya: taking off the 

espOet duly on ccail we not only lon; ari amOUnj of j£s,ooci,ooo, or what¬ 
ever it WH we had hefonf, hut wc Bctually coHblc our competitoTE on the 
Continent Co obtain the means by which the power la supplied from which 
they manufacture the arclcleB chat they tend over here to nndertell Oun-" 
I thtuh you will agree whh me that that la a very important puant indeed, 
and certainly a very strong one In favour of the doty On coal. I ahuold 
like, RB the Only thing I Can do with regard lo Lord Reay's viewE, Bnd 
m his absence, to read two or three short etcracts froru the Bddtett 
which he made when he look the chair in J 90 S, ou the txcaaion when 
Mn Thorhum, who I am glad to ^e la here, read a paper am the lane 
Buhycetr Lord Roay in regretting hisabBcnce thiB evening has referred to 
the ^ct that he bad already expressed his views at the meetini; at which 
bo tbeu presided. Ho deoLared that ^‘It wre his firm oonvktiou that any 
artificial trammcLa imposed upon Indian exports or Indian imports could 
□nty be detrimental to the irade and rndustdes of Irsdia. No Froteciion 
was needed for the development of Indian industries. All the Indian 
indirittiea wanted wa 9 the intrciduclion of capital, and (he introduction of 
skilled seperviELon. They had in India a most impurtant aEEet For the 
devdopuent of new industries-—cheap labour. In addlLion, Indian Lndua- 
tricE were len exposed lo the vicisutudes of English irduatneEj ^ch ns 
Strikes. Thete was absolute security foe capital inveated in India, and hia 
own opinion wke that nothing would be more dangerous than to tntroduce 
Proieccluis, bacauae sooner or Laiec there would be a demand—perhaps at 
a cririufl] time—to have these dutier RboHihed. IF farHanient dottrmined 
that the dutiea ought lo be lemovtd, no Oovemment could wlthatand 
the pressure, arid in that case the oondiliun oT InduiirieE which had been 
wrdncLally supported woold certainly be precariona, and a dnancia] crlsia 
might be the res^ilt." 

1 will not atay to comment on thla. I think you have already unm- 
mented On it yOutselves. Lord Reny added : " Ab to Che very able minuie'' 
—chat is the one Mr. Moore has referred to—“of the Financial Member of 
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Council, it vas, he thought, cfidendy inspired by a friendly di^>osition 
towards the prefcrendal theory, and made the conclusion he was obliged 
to adopt all the more efiective. It wai imponant to notice that the 
Government of India were more decided than their fiitandal colleague, 
and very explicitly stated their opinion as to the possibility of adapting the 
preferential system to India, and he could not conceive that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had come to that conclusion without great deliberation.” 

It BO happens that I was a member of the Council of the Government of 
India at the time this despatch was written, but any further detoils than are 
mentioned here I am unable to give. “ He,” that is the Chaiiman, " would 
be the first to accept any means which could either improve tke industrial 
situation of India or could cement the bonds which united us to her; but 
it was his firm conviction that any attempt to create artificial links between 
OUT trade and manufactures and the trade and manufactures of India would 
inevitably have the effect of producing fnction rather than of tightening the 
friendly relations existing between the two countriu.” 

I will not read any ^rtlver extracts, because I am hoping that we shall 
have a very interesting discussion on Mr. Moore's very valuable paper. I 
will ask Dr. Pollen to read some notes that he has already received in 
favour, before inviting any discussion. 

The Hot>. StCRXTARY read the following notes received from Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, K.C.I.C., and Mr. Fred T. Haggard, on Mr. Moore's paper. 

AeCf CM Sfr. Moert't Paftr rtaived from Sir Roftr LtthMdfe, 

As the senior Member of Council of this Associition, I am extremely 
sorry that ill-health makes it impossible for me to attend the reading of 
Mr. Leslie Moore's paper on " India and Tariff RefoTm,** and the more to 
as the meeting will be honoured by the presence of our distinguished 
President, Lord Reay; for the subject is one which has been the chief 
study of my life for over forty years—ever since iSfiff, when I went out 
to India, almost straight from Oxford, as the Government Professor of 
Political Economy in the State Colleges of the Calcutta University. I 
agree with every word of Mr. Leslie Moore’s paper, which I regard as 
perhaps the most practical, ludd, and convincing presentment of the caae 
for a fiscal system of Imperial Preference for India that has yet been pul 
forward. I ask permission to offer one or two remarks upon it of an 
entirely friendly character. Mr. Leslie Moore wdl exposes the ignorance of 
Indian trade oooditions shown by my old friend acd colleague, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, in his Free Trade pronouncement in the House of Commons last 
July, but he omits to notice Mr. Bowles's gross and unpardonable 
accuracy—one that has been repeated by other Free Trade paitisana—to 
the effect that Mr. Ciiatnberlain had ’’left India out of account.” Vl'hyl 
The Prooeredings of this Association show that at the very coixitnenoement 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign he addressed a very weighty letter on the 
subject to Sir M. M. Bhownaggtee, dated November j, 1903, only five or 
six weeks after his resignation of office, in which he pointed out the 
imporuioc position that India would occupy in a Tariff Reform federatiob, 
and the immense benefits abc would derive from Imperial Preference, and 
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he stipulated that India should not be forced to join any such federation 
unleps and until her Govemnent and peoples obtained such favourable 
terms as would satisfy them of its advantage. I have never ceased to 
contrast, both here and in India, this honourable stipulation of Mr. Chamber' 
lain with the arrogant and domineering dictum of the Free Traders as 
voiced by Mr. W. Tattetsall, the leader of the Ijincashire Cobdenites, in 
the S/niaUr: ** While India is our dependency she will continue to be 
governed by our uaditional policy of Free Trade.” One further remark I 
wish to offer on Mr. Leslie Moore’s paper. With that honourable modera¬ 
tion and that conscientious sense of responsibility that are among the many 
high tnditions of the Indian Civil Service, be invariably underitatei his 
case when giving ffgures. For instance, in estimating the value of the 
Indian imports of foreign protected goods in regard to which British trade 
would obtain a preference, Mr. Moore has followed the Tiuiff Commissioo 
in adopting the figure suggested by the Free Traders—viz.. ;^io,50o,ooo 
—but this was only obtained by cutting off every possible debateable item. 
A more serious error is to be found, 1 think, in Mr. Moore’s estimate of 
the amounts of the exports of raw jute and lac respectively to foreign 
countries outside the British Empire, which would be taxed under 
a Preferential system, and recoup the Indian revenues for the remission of 
the excise duty on Indian cotton goods and the import duty on Lancashire 
and Scottish goods. In each case, Mr. Moore very properly deducts from 
die taxable exports the amount that goes to the United Kingdom; but he 
forgets that about one-half of that amount, both in the case of raw jute and 
of lac, is re-exported from British pons to foreign couoixiea, and this would 
be caught by any scientific scheme gf Imperial tariffs. In this way the 
taxable amount, which he estimates at ;^9,ooo,ooo for both raw jute and 
lac, really is about 0,000,000 for raw jute alone, and over a million and 
a half for lac. The revenue from these export duties alone, without counting 
in that which would be obtained by taxing the dumped imports of manu- 
fa^red goods from foreign protected countries, would far more than 
suffice to enable the Government of India to free all Indian manufseturea 
from excise, and all Lancashire and ocher British manufiseturen from 
import doties. 

Rovsa Lethbridcs. , 

Nett on Afr, Moore i pnpor fy Sir. Fred T. Haggard, ^ Tv^ridgt Wells. 

We have to overcome the pride of Free Traders. They cannot debate; 
bat hold on sdll to wnro-oac doctrines. For example, I have a letter from 
a well-known Cobden Qub member, who writes to me saying our opiniont 
are too wide apart to debate ; I was quite ready to debate, especially as he 
wrote to me saying he does not mind bow much our exports declined 
provided our imports increased. It is said that Mrs. Gladstone sdviaed 
her husband to chew his meat thirty times before swoliowiog it; if I tried 
to masticate this theory of exports versus imports, not thirty, bnt 30,000 
times, I could not swaUow it. I think the six conclusions at the end 
of Mi. Moore's paper are consistent. We oaonot tell what the effect 
of Fair Trade may be if adopted, but this we do know-^-thst the United 
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Kingdom in iiaelf hot nta liui ihit -eroulii Wj 

if property conshtidafcd. NciChcr tiic United Kingdom, nor IndrUf nor omr 
Co^oniM could sep^Mtely strm the c^mpelition at the lurget popuktions cf 
the ou[£r '^'prld. wprkLng noden- siytieihe toca.Uy oppued Tr^de- 

Thopc popuktLonE provide for (tirir o^n ptepkn *rtd at ihe lamc time 
dump (heft eui-plae on ouv mirketSK nhich udmic (hem without eny JiUTl 
I have not ror^'OLLen ihe epeeoh yoii (Dn Poller) onoe eoade here eoove ‘ 
years ago, showing that Todin, wrs the place of the cheap kafn hat the 
natives there were too poor to purohste Lt. DrsFacIi said years s^o t 
“ I xhooLd os soon expect to see a ^Lky ikv« in ttpna oncouitter a. priKt- 
Aghter as that Ehou^d l^ght hostile tsrzffs with free imports."' I am 
a I'sir Trader of twenty-five yeera^ stihdio|[. 

Tri reading Mr. Hagg^rd'^ note JJr., Pollen eiipLained that Ws {Th".- 
Pollen's) nIJiuron to cheap bresrl in India was tnnde to Lllaiirate the kot 
that a '‘ctieap loaf' did not nc(;eE.sari[y mcon e iviraLthy 01 weli-Ted people I 
There was ao cooittry In tJic world vrhere food'^raln wss cheapz^r than En 
India; bhi wlint wn tit Use of n penny leaf if tie pmor iar) oOC tie penny 
wherewith to buy it ? 

Mn. C. Fao^zaowtricx said he suppouid he might take it from Mr. M.ooie 
tiat, in proposing this reciproeai Preference lietwcen India and Eogkudj 
he did not propose ic ss an Ltciri fo stand hy Llaell^ lout to fonu part of the 
whole policy of Colooial Preferevice. Firsa of aJIj he wouLd like r?^ to 
tiie following two sentences in Mr- Moore's paper i " I'lie right of Canidsi 
to grant rreference to ErilaLn is now recognized ivLthout demur.” Tite 
next sentence wvs this: Now, if thia right is recognized in the case of 
CunadiSj s,hy shnoLd it ttof also nsoitv* retogoi tl ors if Britain and Indian 
who belong to tlie Siitrsh Empire equally with Catiada, cbnose to grant 
preference ie tath sthtrf' He thought there was a great difference 
between thnte two ptopH^aitinns. Canada gnmtr a Praferenoe, bdt we do- 
not grant a Freference to Canada. Here Mr. Moore proposed Preference 
to eaeb other. He thought that anybody who had etudipd tbt^ i^imitLOn qf 
poliiLcal ecoPCmay, partietiLaiLy with regard to ibis country, bad hcaid 
of saoh a thing as '' (he most favouted nation clause."' It wus fieeauM 
this cesJntiy treated every eormtty aiihe that we enjoyed In alisDst eveip 
Country of the world (he most fivcmred nation treatment. In some 
CDuntiiea thst had been a considerable edvaotage to os^ soms of octF 
g<)Od9 even .euteriija at a lower tariff. Wiih regard to machinery, hods and; 
sboesr srnd other jutidles, they entered at s wwer tariff ta Frazice than, 
^jnerkeu gnoda, because America did not (rceiC Fiance as well as we^ 
qtiated Fhaucet He would point nut that ail our Colovtics are as indc- 
pendent fiscally as F’Mnce, or Gernuny, or my other countries—titiit is to 
jay, [boy lusnage tkeir own fiecfil arrange menta apatt aitogerber ffem 
England. Thenrftwej if wie were to give a Prefeveace tb mj *f tliosS 
independcat fi^ul units to-day we would be met nt once by rctailafioC from 
other eoontiies, and should Icue tfis advantage nf the uooxt kvoured nitltn 
rieatipent. It was well to take Into eonMderwtiOit the fket thst this coiintiy 
kan ezpori eouniry mainly of nmnufsctuied goods. iVeluve virtually no rnw 
taatenal with the esception of COaJ. 'Eveti if we eoiupiured the mwisfaCJurbd 

L i 
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goads diaL we eipofL±d irlch tboae ibat we ioiported we stiould And cJul we 
ifint aui forty’fiv* EbiUingE’ worth dF mftnuFa^ttitrtJ s6^?<l* in cocnfuriicm with 
twentjr shi][tng9' wcnh af m-aoLLraetuFe.d goods impoiteiL TheFcrom we 
were whet L* RtoOrally cftUcd by ^■ wnWy tepreasiflo, the j^renteit diim|]CTs 
tin the worUJ. Export did not tneen domjrin^ but it was uofiiit'tiJ.OAtelj 
Owd and thus described vcey largely by thfi OtHtf tide Mr. Moort Jmd 
sfljd particularLy chit Tndta is [n a favcuiabLe oondidon; that odiec 
Countriea oannot cctaLiate agaiuEt India because lAdid is an eepovLirig 
cenrutry of taw tuateritJ aod ibod. But the revccEe took place with eegerd 
to Engttnd bcMUJtti. while IndLa \t an eKptwtitij; country oT raw raatwial 
and fbodj England is the very oppesite, and thtreForC rttaLiariOn would hit 
Eujbland enormousiy, ComiA|[ Co aoune ocher argumenta, he would rafer 
to the eKtraoediDHty argument that India would b&ahle to tetaLiate ki|iOd 
ocher eeuntriea by an export tax on jute and Lac. Aocerding to the 
authonty of Mr. Moore, From figifr« he had quoted^ he had tried to prove 
that it vanild bring to India a revenue oF j£i, 9 oo,ooa He would aay, on 
tbe ronirary, Ir would not briti^ in one sinj'le sixpence^ becauaa the whole 
of that could be veut to Engtnnd and could Leave England ^iu, beotoie 
the Oioly proposition was to put a ao per cent- extra tax ort to the Foreigner, 
but the foreigner aitopLy would not buy one sixpenny worth in India, hut 
wduM odme to EoglaiwS and buy it in Enghurd. For Instance. In tjo^, 
out oF about 000,000 worth of jute iiaported into thiE country, dvci 
jif^ooc^noo ware re-expUrted, and out of about 000,000 worth of lac 
imported, ^^500,000 wrb re-exportedr Mr, Moore might perhaps Eny, 
ri course if such a thing heppeiia England will mahe aome other 
strTtngemtnt; that there will be n ito per cent,,export tax 0^ Juce exported 
out of England."' Inmglne Engidaud potLlng hciaclf into a poEltlon oF that 
kirid; that it couLd say to Amerita: “^If you want Jute you will have to 
pay JO per cent, taorc than we do.'' Ate not we rlcpcudcnt Far more on 
the United Stats For the raw rrcaleriaE that we require P He would aak 
thcai tu Cake into ocmsldexatlon Americnn retalintion with reg^d to COCtOir- 
K'here wuald Lancashire he if they could not get tlic outtow at the 
cheapeae price and as low a prreo ns the American}f IBd we thuik that 
cho Aroericana would let ua have cotton at the lowest prkca if wc would 
not let them have jute and laC at the lowett price*. He would also Ilka to 
call aiteucioB to Mr. Moore's atatement that India need not fear ictaiiatiou 
fretn forcigBCTS. For inJtance, Mr. Mooie wid cetaliatiou on the part of 
<lhina need not be tcared, hr^causc the Chinese iiuport duties had been 
by treaty, Bui there was ihia atgunaent with regard to it. Qf 
-course, if you alter,the couditions under whicli the treaty wae made, tike 
Ureaty is virtually revoked, and therefore we must consider that China 
-antMlB 60 England Only abent worth of good*; while we send 

io China ahont 17,000,000 worth, mostly manu&chires. Therefore 
China could bit its very hard, and the same would apply with regard 
to the orher conntrleB- He would quote the Aignntiiie Republic 
u BD iiutance. About ^300^000,000 had been invetted in tlte 
Argentine Republic; we bad deveiopod that cuuntiy and that muuey 
bad gone out in the ilisip^ of goods- In r^a we $£nt to the 
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Argentine Republic only j£ 6 ,ooo,ooo worth of good*, and to New Zealand 
the tame; a few years later that export had risen to ;^so,000,000, while 
it had only risen by j^a,000,000 to New Zealand. His argument was this: 
If you have a Preference given to India on wheat, to Canada on wheat 
and beef, to Australia on mutton, etc.—all artkies in whkh the Argentine 
compete—is it to be supposed that the Argentine would, as Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain put it, “ take it lying down “? Of course not; Argentine would 
retaliate, and to show how strong the retaliation would be, he would say 
this: We buy principally raw ntaterial and food from them, while they buy 
from us manufactured goods. As the tame manufactured goods could be 
supplied by Germany, France, and the United States of America, ecc^ the 
rVrgcntine could easy retaliate upon us by putting jo or 100 per cent, more 
on goods coming from England. There were one or two further points 
which he would like to mention which were apropos For insrance, he found 
that from India we receive 3a 1,000,000 lb. of tea and only 17,000,000 llx 
from China. The time would, no doubt, be remembered when there was 
more China tea sold in this country than Indian tea, and yet it it only 
such a very small proportion of China tea that is sold, and that had been 
accomplished srithout any Preference. He thought, considering that they 
had virtually wiped out Chinese tea, that there was no need for Preference. 
He srould remark that if you told these continental nations, like Germany 
and France, " You are going to be treated worse; your goods shall not 
come into India at the same rate as English goods," they cook) do con 
siderable harm to the Indian tea-trade, by giving preference to Java. For 
Mr. Moore himself points out the danger to India tea by increasing com¬ 
petition from Java. And not only could tea, but also other articles in 
which India, according to Mr. Moore, is supposed to have a monopoly, 
be grown in other tropical rones, and would compete with India, and the 
growth of such articles would be fostered by preferential treatment of other 
countries that would feel aggrieved by India's Preference to Engtand. 
Another extraordinary statement made by Mr. Moore was that it was not 
the intention of England to raise the import duties agairut the foreigner, 
but to lower them in favour of our great Eastern Empire, as if the result 
would not be exactly the same by lowering them in favour of India aa by 
raising them against the foreigner. Therefore you would always have to 
expect the reuUatioo of which he hid spoken. 

Mr. S. S. THORBORtr said he thought they bad beeo going a little too 
much into detail, had got rather off the nils, and were forgetting the 
claims of Itvdia. He would remind them that Mr. Moore's contention 
was that under Tariff Reform it would be possible to give Indu fair play, 
and arrange a uriiT with her which would be betreficud to both countries. 
Mr. Moore had Arst discussed objections, and, referring to Mr. Citison 
Bowles, had quoted from a speech by that gentleman, when a member of 
Parliament, to the effea that as “ India was practically a Free Trade country,” 
she " could not benefit by a Preference because she had nothing to give in 
return for a Preference." Curiously enough, for once Mr. Bowles was right 
in fact, but hit implication was totally erroneous; he forgot to explain 
that India is, and always bat bcei^ intensely Protectionist, and that she 
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ia only Free Trade frorD coinpaUion. Hitherto, both commercially and 
fiscally, wc bad treated India most anfairly. With regard to Tariff 
Reform and Ut application to India, there had been no clear explanation 
of what it actually meant, and really no two pertooa regarded it in the 
same way. Mr. Moore had explained the procedure very well—Tariff 
Reform would be introduced gradually, piecemeal, each Colony and depen 
dency (in India) negotiating her own terms, and the amount of tariff would 
be very intall. Even under a Free Trade Government we had a good deal 
of protectinn; he would refer to the pruteciion affoided lo our cocoa 
manufacturers. With the help of the >light Preference enjoyed by them, 
Mr. Cadbury and other manufacturers had amassed large fortunes, and their 
workpeople had steady employment even in times of trade dciweuion. 
Curious, was it not, that protected Cadbury should be a tower of strength 
to our preaeru Free TVade Government, and even run the “ Cocoa press ” I 
The last speaker had emphasized the Free Trade objection that if we gave 
Ictdia a Preference, foreign countries would retaliate against India. The 
short answer to that was thiu to those countries India practically almost 
wholly exported raw materials, and, being indusinal countries inhabited by 
business men, they knew that their manufactories would stan'c if ihey did 
not receive raw materials. Would a business people cue their own throats 
by putting on a tariff against India's raw materials merely because India 
imposed a smalt import duty upon their manufactured goods ? He (Mr. 
Thorburn) aasumed that when India received a free hand and began to 
negotiate for a tariff, the basis of negotiation would be the present ftscal 
arxangements between oarselvei and India, unjust though those amngo- 
ments were to India; for instanoe, we taxed several Indian products hom 
to per cent, to over 300 per cent.—a./., tea, tobacco, and coffee, and 
gave India in return no compensation. We grudgingly allowed India to 
isipose an import-duty on Manchester piece goods of 3^ per cent^ but as 
a sat^ oompelled her to excise equivalently her own cotton manufaccures. 
Oh the conon problem he was sorry to say he disagreed with Mr. Moore's 
'psopoeal, that India should abolish both the 3^ per cent, import and 
equivalant excise dudes. He (Mr. Thorburn) was sum that India would 
nut coosenc (n any such thing for two simple reasons—viz., she must have 
revenne, and as so far she had only one industry, agriculture, she must 
be enabled to tide over famine periods for a fraction of her iieoples from 
some other industry. She had been trying to start cotton mills, and, 
lauerly, jute miUt, but U>ey were not prosperous; therefore be was eon- 
winced that India would never consent to abolish the small duty oow.im-, 
posed upon Manchester piece gooda. He thought that, given a free hand, aa 
soon as Tariff Reform was adopted she would put on a duty of aomethiog 
like 10 per cent, on imported conon goods, and five England a Preference 
of s per cent., perhaps more. She would very likely, in addition, put oo 
a small esport duty on raw jute—of which she had the world's mooopoly—> 
and a small import duty on manufactured jute. If those two thiugs were 
done, ik would help her to establish her own manuhictures—a neocMity for, 
her, and would keep Japanese and ChinMO cotton goods out of IntUac 
sod eaeble Bngland to retain India as her best market for lanomblre 
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of qualities a'l>ave ihe ^apajcLt^ uf Indian nnil1$- In Ihe 
remarlis he Eoode he wished only to innEt upon two poiots: BcEtp that 
when Tiriil' Rcfernv wgi adopted ludia mjs'. have a /xee haAd^ and^ 
a^COndJy, tliat. as India evports pm.oui^ll'y only taw nnaticriilb sind £> 04 -' 
slolTs, and EngUud CKports to India only roaniLiCaotuted goods, theec was 
plenty oJ room fi^r a hficEpn>ea] aTv^tigftnPnt bon^Gcbal to Injth- Bt^Ote 
sdOlug down, lie would redLind ev*rjnont preicnt that recently we Jiad cou- 
cedcdr undsif preseurt', to India, * nieasure of icpraEcntativ'c Ot??crn ment, 
^ and that conEecfuently it would I>e wiser fc^ us to graoefuLly Let het haTC io 
time neaxunahk freedona in her iiscal a^mngementc, raduor than io yisld 
afterwards under the coercion of agitatioD. 

Mr. K. VvASa add tliey were undet a gjont obligation bq die 
lecturer 0/ the CTOuing for che fuenner in which he liad iDaishallcd his 
Ihcn and figures. The question of fiscal atrargemetm was a question 
connected more or less with the geuetal ■political policy of a country- The 
geueiaL political policy of lodia had hean Fret Trade hecau^eL that. poliio;'. 
Had been in the avccodant in England. They wkc all »ware ibai Ini^ 
had every variety of climate, grew almoic every product and! 'pos^pirtd 
a divcrailied popularioA At for every task. WiiHi regard to its cotton^ Lftbo 
cuLrivation eouJd be impnovedj it could compese with CTBey other cotionj. 
He asked, Was it right, under thss^ condidons, to uphold that ludiA 
should he dragged in the Free Trade path, aimpLy because England had 
choien to swcin by Free Trade ? If India were goyiemed iti her own 
iiilerests, as cpcty part of the Empire should be Eoverned, prolcetbon. 
would be the pcoyier Ascal puLky for Indio- He wtkild refer to the 
deatcTLty in weaving^ which was, nest to agikuituiG, the greatest itidusLty 
in India, and whlcti had been hor^dvd down ftoca gcneratiDR to geaeratio«o, 
and oil ■which n.ilJMJUs 0/ people depended for their (ivelihocd. He thought 
this fact alone lequlred that the exdte-duty on cotton raan'ufNotdres shouEd 
be removed, retaining ihc iitiportduty an it was. If the Indian AicM 
policy was to be designed in the antcresn of India prrioHidy and essentiiUy, 
then he ■would uy, in regard to the que^ien: of'eircisc - duty and. tJte 
general usciL policy of the eountryithat India mn*t hetoiBe and ™j|ta^ 
a f roteelionist country for a lo4g time to come. 

Mil Dowaiu S. JtttiD said he thought, with regard to the gold restxrrr, 
what India warned was the opening of mints for the free chin;^ qf ailvor, 
and the oODiHi iurlgHiy would be put On its lags anain. 

Mr. Eefih Chasora Pal saated that what lT>dra really mod. tie,ed«i- 
was-''i^otectSor^^ against England; iud Mr. Eo-wiai Palm^ as jan 
Judiau, pTncaa(«d against the statement u oppO^ tbv?, cal.s^^^enta 
of every loyal Indian. .,. . uvti jJ'.- 

Mir- R- A- [-KSLia Moork, in reply, said, he- had been attaoked two 
fiiAHj)-„-lii‘5r because he;-had.,gene ton. fir j. and, secondly, haciU-se; h* h^ 
not gonefar.:entMgh. ,jHe would lik(.to thaphthe Chairman.^ tl^e.Jinots- 
ftocu an cffloowraio Riath<lii;jt7 ivhicb strongiy mppriskd hia saggMtyon 
th^t di^ coni ttpotl -tait shouid, be revived. He wonldBW ■fP. 
ceniicta read by the Chaiinjan from l^ord Fkay's ohservsxknw jh, Opryjj 
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Ht TOTiW lii* lo aajfj ficat &]" tWt T/>Td Reay i n j ^5 said there 
picrtyof cht^p labour in India, ition^h lit: rather doubted it \ but ir oertalnly 
Mi not ao now. Laboiir very hand !o gst, eren. in agFicultuml diatrktt. 
Moreowu, homerw correct Lord Rcay had been with renatd to ihe oor- 
emttnoe cf atrikes ■» India five yeara jgOj that waa not oorreot noir, li 
etrikes, for eaampk, among mill-hands were not uncommon In am! near 
Cflcritca and BombayL Sir Roper LnhbTLd|;o^ to hia papefj l^ad been 
good enough to make a valuable mggestion which, he adopted—vtj., Lb*[ 
Indiyj) jute exported to liriliiin and re-exported tbeooa aJiould pay an 
export tax, All chat he Had 3 ak] himielf out to do ms to ihow liow- 
a prefererttlaL trade arranguin cut could be made between Britain and 
Indla^ and he LXJiild not see how the rekr^ncea to the Argenrioe hnd any 
relevancy, at the ATgcntinc did not grow tea* eofferf or sobacco- One A 
the Mpeakera had said chat if an exporr tax wan put on jute which America 
wants, America would put »n tXjJOrt lax On cPtifin which we want- Thfn 
old UT^upiOfiC was brought up In when Mr. Chamberlain starred b» 
scheme of Tariif Reform, and ic was pointed duc that American dntiei on 
exports were ctHicniry to the .American Constitution; that yiru would have 
to change ihe American Conscltudon in order to achieve that object, a 
very lengthy and dlfficolL pnocedime- He could pndenstand the crmtention 
of ihe Indian speakers who had suggested drat India. shooEd bo allowed to 
protect hersElf against England, but he would like to submii certain con' 
aiderationt in (bis respect- He would point out tlut if lIngJand offered 
India Prefercnci: tt was a very had return that India should establish Pro¬ 
tection D^intt Gngtand. Ic was mii indeed a pnotical suggestion at the 
present time that India should be allowed to protect herself aj^nsc Enghah 
raanufaciutiM, foi English mannEacfiirefs and their em ploy^s were the most 
inlloentia] part of the British nation, and though willing to aid India 
against foreigners would not shbmil to be penal by her. Thsia was 
a great deal to be said on babalf of England. Three hundred years SgO 
India was a manufacturing country, but her manufactures were almost 
destroyed in the anarchy that ensued on the bceah'Up cf the Mogul 
Empire. It was the Pax Biitaonica that gave them a chauee of reviving. 
SuhaequentLy they had been fustcred by the improvement Ifl the meani of 
internal and exteinal curmmi nicatlou adecced by England, had been pro¬ 
tected an land by the army organized by England and on the ita by (he 
British Navy, to which luuia contributed notbiiig. If India closed her 
markets to British goods, it might well be siid that she was biting the hand 
that rescued her from anarchy and now protected her against alt foreign lbes> 
The CHAtmuAtr: My doaing remarks mustbecoudieusad into a santencei 
We have had et most interesting paper by Mr. Moore, and a most vigorous 
reply to the criticisms which have boen made upon It, and I ihlult wa have 
also had a most inicrestiug debato tbrooghouL 

A hearty voce of ihaoki, moved by Stn RouaiiT Fuliuh and aeeonded 
by Me. was accorded to Mr. Moore for bis papers 

The meeLlnj concluded with a vote &f dHrilrt (0 the Chairman, naeved 
by Me. VvaiA RaO, seconded by SuEtoaoit-GaHfiEtAL EvaTT, nod sup^ 
ported by Mu. Latif, 




CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS 


COLONEL GERINI'S RESEARCHES. 


I beg to reply to Mr. H. J. Allen’s letter, which 
appeared in your last issue, October, 1910. The account of 
Sz-ma Ts'ien’s supposed visit to YUn Nan rests upon six bare 
words in the Shl-ki which he wrote (b.c. 90): “ He received 
a commission (or was with it) to advance west upon the 
|>arty south oi Pa and Shuh (east and west Sz Ch‘wan); 
,S(mih A* touck 4 d upon K'inng, Tsoky and K'un-mingy return¬ 
ing to report to the Emperor." But the same work says 
distinctly in two places that no Chinese Mission ever 
succeeded in getting in the slightest degree through Kun¬ 
ming, which country blocked their way twice. 

Again, the place which M. Chavannes says corresponds 
to Li-kiang in YUn Nan is said in the commentary to the 
Kang KUn to correspond to quite another place, not so 
very far from Ch‘6ng-tu in Sz Ch'wan, and this statement 
is corroborated in the modern Ming history. 

K'un-ming (earlier Kun^mi) seems to have originally 
meant the whole Nan-chao country, and so it is stated in 
the Nan-chao History {Ye-sht), ue., it was the Early 
Siamese or Shan Empire—practically the whole province 
ofYUn Nan. 

The word iioh, or “ touched upon," has a signification 
corresponding to the French effleuri, or skimmed. More- 
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Overj in a narrower sense, i$ the modern name 

for Yilri-iian Fuj and [I have always understood) also 
of its lake. But in any case Sz-ma Ts'ien never got theroj 
nor is there any suggestion chat he did, whether it means 
Ta 4 i Fu or Yun-nan Fu. M. Chayannes is usually very 
exact, and possibly he may have evidence that it meant 
Ta-li Fu in this particular place. Anyway, the mure whole¬ 
sale meaning of K'un-mln^ is given above, and Sz-ma 
Ts^ien could only have touched the northern ootskirts of it. 
Xo derails whatever of even his ski [timing are giveiif and 
nothing is said of his crossing the river, etc., as expandejd 
(upon p. xxjiii of his preface) by M. Chavannes, 

In any case Meng-taz is hundreds of miles from both 
Ta-li Fu and Ydn-nan Fu, and, as its name implies, it is 
the Shan Country of the Tsz." 

As to the general question of Confucius'^ history-book 
having been forged by Sz-ma Ts'icn, and all the other 
unthinkahlc thingssuggeaied by Mr, H. J. Allen in hisbobk, 

I reviewed chat book In two journals shortly after it came 
Out (pijssibly the waa one), and 

ia my retnarks upon Colonel Gerini, I xras simply alluding’ 


CO vrbat ] Had said more fully before when I rldieulod any 
possible conncctLori between the philosopher 
(^W'JB.C.) and the creaty-port of Ming-hs (first xreotioned, 
E believe, in Kubtal- Khan's lime-^say' fa70 a-d;)- 
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Jsf the very ij^tere^pngj. Anottal Report of the, .Chuia 
Jnlaq^i i M issiop ■ for ■, ip-to is th e fol lowin g .gEdtml 

statement.ofitht refioarbabk chft&ges Jin. Chipa, 
intetest many of our resdera;-11,. /r -■■’'i ’ oi’ 

5.J n I revj,ewing .the^even ts. of the .yfiftH 19051 ;iii ■■Ch^ba^' an-y 
hasty generalizations would b* entirely miatcadittgij.fpt' in 
tJhe;tnid^4>f maii.y.sigj^.of change and progres^vo-iintalmay^ 
syoijoymoua-T^there have vJi^en :iinafk£d^ oyideucea.-of 
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actiooAry forces. The reader.will perhaps be best able to 
appreciate ithc real position by a brief summary of some 
of the leading events wliich mark the footsteps of progress 
and reaction. 

«The event for which the year will probably be best 
remembered in history was the Inauguration<of the Pro¬ 
vincial Assemblies, which may be regarded as the first 
definite step towards Representative Government In 
pursuance of a promise made in 1906, an -Imperial Edict 
was issued in September, 1907, ordering the establishment 
at Peking of a National Assembly of Ministers to prepare' 
the way for Con.stitutional Government. A few days later 
another Edict ordered the appointment of.Town Councils, 
with local representatives for local self-government, aad 
finally, in October, 1907, another Edict commanded 1 the 
esublishment of Provincial Assemblies as a link between, 
these purely local and the National Assemblies, the members 
of the Imperial body to be in future selected from the 
Provincial companies. 

“On October 14, 1909, these new Provincial Assemblies 
met for the first time, the inauguration being signalized 
with becoming ceremony. The photographs of the Honan 
Provincial Assembly buildings erected in Kaifengfu, which 
are reproduced in this volume, will give the reader a vivid 
idea of the remarkable innovations which have taken plaee* 
in connection with these Assemblies. Old Examination^ 
Halls have'had to give way to new buildings, in a new 
style of architecture, for a purpose entirely new in'Chin^BC= 
histony; r, • • 

“ The number of members-elected to sit'has vavied from 
i40.in the Province of Chihli to 30 in the Provinoe'of KJirin, 
andvthe returns show that nearly a thousand persons Voted 
furuhe return of each representative. «The franchise is in 
the-main granted to any male possessed of■ property worth- 
about j{6oo, and to anyone with a degree under the -dM' 
examination systemi or who has graduated from a Oovera- 
roent, Middle, or High, School. Graduation in a Mission' 
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school is nof recognized, and thus, unfortunately, scholars 
from some of the best schools in China are disfranchised. 
This decision is not necessarily anti-Christian, but simply 
because Mission schools have not official status. 

" The vigorous prosecution of the anti-Opium programme 
is another most hopeful sign of progress. The White Paper 
issued by the British Government (China, No. 3,1909) gives 
abundant testimony that China has done exceedingly well in 
enforcing non-production, and the enormous enhancement of 
price in the matter of Indian opium has been acknowledged 
by the Hong-Kong Chamber of Commerce as proving the 
decrease of production in China. It is to be deeply regretted 
that the Shanghai Opium Commission, in which thirteen 
nations participated, and the more recent attitude of the 
British Government, have been adverse to a more speedy 
termination of the trade. 

" During the year some 480 new post-offices were opened, 
or nearly ten a week, making 3,973 in all at the close of 
1909, while 40,000,000 more articles were dealt with than in 
the preceding year, or a total of 292,000,000 articles. The 
Peking to Kalgan Railway, built entirely by the Chinese, 
and commenced in October, 1905, was completed and opened 
on September 24, 1909. It is hoped that this line—which 
constitutes a great engineering feat for the Chinese by 
reason of the inclines, bridging, and tunnelling—will be 
extended to Kiachta. The line has a rise of 1,800 feet 
in io§ miles, has four long tunnels, one nearly 1,200 yards 
long, has twenty-one concrete bridges, and was built by 
H.E. Jemie Ticn-You, a name destined to become famous 
in the annals of Chinese railways. 

“The official opening of the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo 
Railw'ay as far as Fenching took place on May 29, 1909, 
while theTongking-Yunnanfu line was practically completed, 
though not opened, by February, 1910, and other important 
lines being pressed forward. 

“Commissions on Currency, Naval, and Military reform 
were despatched from China to Europe and America, Prince 
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Tasi Tao, in char]^ of che Military' Commissionj reaching- 
England just in time to represent hia country at the funeral 
of King Edward VIE The ManchuriiTi Convention was 
signed on September 4, and thus disposed of the Chient&o 
dispute, by acknowiedging China's nominal sovereignty over 
the district. Japaiif subfiequent to her ultimatum in August, 
immediately took in hand the reconstruction of theAntung' 
Mukden Railway, and by the Kirin-Kwangchengtze agree- 
merit, signed the same month, addled immeasurably to her 
grasp upon Manchuria. 

" Minot troubles connected with mining rightSj local 
Chinese boycotts, ihe Macao boundary dispute, the Harbin 
municipal administration difficulties, need not be specified. 
The various important negotiations for loans for the great 
Central China railways, with some measure of international 
rivalry, and the definite entry of American capital into the 
Chinese railway field, mark the year as an impoiitant one in ’ 
railway history. 

"la the main the modern educationai movement has 
continued to spread. One of China's highest officials has 
even allowed hia daughter to go about Peking freely^ with 
unbound feet, in company with a foreign governess. These 
and other things of a like nature show how surely^ though it 
be with many signs of hesitation and reluctance, China i$ 
breaking away from her old mooring. 

^'Turning now briefly to the other side, many signs of 
reaction can be seen in contradt £0 the evidences of progress. 
The year opened with the sudden and uaejtpected diamissal 
of H.E. Yuan Shih-kai, and later of H.E. Tuan Fang. 
Local riots took place 3 n the provinces of Kiangsi, Kiangsu, 
and Kwangtung, and, more recently, though that really 
belongs to the yrar 19 lo, the scrioua riots in Hunan have 
called the world's attention tg the elements of disorder 
so easily let free in China. 

''The year 1909 closed with a very strange revival of 
anti-foreign rumours, and the wide dissemination of circulars 
inimical to foreign Powers, This literature, probably circu- 
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lated by ineang of the postal systeTOd found its way into 
the modern schools and practically into every province, and 
has given rise to grave fears in the minds of many. It may 
also be mentioned in this connection that much of the Chinese 
Press has come under official control, to the limiting of 
the free espresaion of opinion for good, or ill as the case 
may be, 

“After all it is probable that China's greatest problem is 
financiaL After a lapse of seven years, since her promise in 
the Commercial Treaty of 190a, China has done practically 
nothing beyond issuing edicts in the matter of producing a 
uniform national currency. China's foreign loans call for an 
anouai pay mint of the atmoal charges in settle¬ 

ment of the Box:er indemnity are iS^BoOi^Joo taels; and 
her internal eKpenscs and hnancial difficulties are yearly 
increasing, 

' By the death of H.E, Chang Chili-tong, H,E. Sun Cbia- 
oal, and H.E. Yang Shih-hslang, China lost during 1509 
three of her eminent statesmen. The Tibetan policy haa 
led to the'flight of the Dalai Lama into India, aodj for the 
present at least, made the possibility of 'the evangelization of 
Tibet more difficult^than before. The strictest regulations 
prohibit any foreign missionary entering Tibetan territory, 
and even impose restrictions 'upon work ■among the inde- 
perideat States on tbs Tibetan border,” 

Tj " • 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Catholic Mission Press; Shanghai. 

I. Bouddkismt Chiiuns, by Rev. LfiON- Wihgbr, s.j. 
Vol.'I. This tremendous work, the first volume of which 
consists of nearly 500 pajjes, quite takes one's breath away. , 
We have already bad the pleasure of noticing in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review Father Wiper's little book on 
“ Chinese Folk-Lore,” printed, like the present work, in 
inexpensive style and in the French language. The most 
interesting part of Buddhism, Vol. I., to the general ' 
reader will be the Introduction fioo pages), which first goes 
into the questions of Indo-Iranians, Maitdeism, Vedism, 
and Brahmanism ; then proceeds to discu^ the Upanishad, 
the first notions of' philosophy, realistic pantheism, the 
Vedanta, systematization, and so on to idealistic pantheism.,. ,C; 
Next we come to the Samkh)’a and atheistic multianimism, . 
fhe'Yoza and theistic asceticism, the practical * 

of Buddha, the Hinayana and Mahayana, Amidism, Tan-^ 
'trism, and - the nomenclature of the Indian and Chinose 
Buddhistic schools. Finally, we are given a short historica 
sketch of Chinese Butidhism. *, . ,, '' 

■ The above'alone is sufficient to test the intellectual > 
capacity of all but severe specialists; but—apart,from the .;^' 
untold number of volumes to come—there are sdll, following * 
the'Introduction, 400 pages of translated Chinese text, “ 
700 pages of original text'and 200 pages of French 
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translation. It seems to be the author's ultimate intention 
to plod steadily through the whole interminable Tripitaka, 
of which there exist complete copies in the Bodleian, 
and also in the library of the Owens College, Man¬ 
chester. For the present we have a bibliography of 
the Tripiuka and Vina)a; fourteen texts of receptions, 
precepts, instructions, formularies, and principle cases; 
then the four assizes, anecdotes, holiday arrangements, 
monks' and nuns’ special formularies, etc. It would be 
necessary for many to begin life afresh in order to absorb 
all this Buddhistic matter, the general tenor of which a 
Postface at the extreme end of the book sums up in one 
single page. All the grizzled writer of these lines can ever 
hope to do is to seize any available moments left free from 
his own especial studies to dip occasionally into this gigantic 
mass of new matter, and, if possible, to assimilate the 
cream of the complicated ideas. Meanwhile it is im¬ 
portant for Buddhist specialists to know that a book exists, 
in cheap form, where they can find most of what they want 
to know. As proof of what a rude travailUur Father 
Wieger is, it may be added that a list of his other vast 
works shows books of 1,513, 785, 548, 102, 854, 2,173. 
550, and 421 pages already pudltshed, besides others in 
preparation.—E. H. Parker. 

2. Pandt/s Sinoio^ques, P^o 29. Concordance des 
Ckrcmalogies Niominiques Chinoise et Eurof^enne, by (the 
late) Rev. PfeRB Peter Hoang, of the Nanking clergy. 
As the (innominate) Introduction (^Avertissement) tells us, 
this ** Grand Old Man ” of China had prepared for the 
present volume an extensive introductory chapter on the 
Chinese Calendar in general; but as the venerable and 
indefatigable author of this stupendous work (nearly 
600 closely-printed pages) died in October, 1909, at the 
age of eighty-four, having worked in bed up to the last 
possible moment, it has not even yet been found possible to 
translate properly from the original Latin P^re Hoang’s 
highly technical “ testament," a matter which requires time 
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and paiiencfiL Almost his tast letter was to the present 
writer, when he stoically said; “ I shall probably be dead 
before this reaches you, but [ feel satfsFaction^ before turn- 
jtigf my final thoughts to spiritual things, in saying good¬ 
bye, with thanks for our pleasant fiireycarg^ carrespondence." 
The Concordance will be of such vast service to students of 
Chinese history and archaeology that the Editorial Cotu- 
iTiLttee of Siccawei has thought it best to publish the bulk 
of thu work at once, whilst some competent hand translates 
the Latin Introduction. “On n'a pas pcas^ qu’il fallut 
retarder d autant la publication dc la ' Concordance Chrono- 
logique,' appel^e h rendre dt grands services li tons ceux 
qui s'intiressent rhistoire de la Chine. Dans la preface 
du Fire Hcang on trouvera les explications m^ces.iaire.s 
pour TuMge dcs tables.’^ When Et is remembered that 
there have been fifty-seven changes of calendar since the 
third great dynasty (about 1200 b,C.) made further altera¬ 
tions in the computaiiDos used by the first (2505-1767) 
and second (t 766-112^) dynasties, whose edestial com¬ 
pulations are more or less on record] and that in order 
to reconcile the “superfluities^' of the moon with the orbit 
of the sun, it has been necessary at different times to 
"spatchcock "into the year two, three, and even four, extra 
“ moons," or to knock off One Or two moons—not to men¬ 
tion the fact that many Chinese riates are given in perpetual 
sixty-year cycle terms alone ]—it may be well understood 
what the good priest has had to tackle Eft 

order to fit about one million successivie Chinese days with 
their exact Grcgorlkti dates, Ptre Hoang seems, stfter al]„ 
to have managed to pen a-short preface of one page befatie 
he died, and this has been put into French by somciane 
else over bis signature. In it he explains bow a 
iranslatLOTi of a Chintse date too often serves tn confuse 
a European reader, and why therefore he has chosen the 
expression equivalent date in order to reconcile the Chinese 
lunar day exactly with the European solar day. Ic must 
also be home in mind that sunrise and' somMt in China. 


THIRD SERIES. VOll, XX JQ. 
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—as also moon rise and maonset—are half a day ahead 
of the same in Western Eurnpe. " Puissent sinologucR 
et misaiottaires dans leurs travauit respectifs” (says Pere 
Hoang ia bis last breath) “ vn tlner les fntits que jVa 
attends, et je ne regretteral pa-s IcS lienres consacr<ies a ce 
laborleuK et parfois tres fastidicujc travail."—E. H, PAKKFttir 
3. 2 , 0 - I/^s^my'€ Re/au 7 ne 

de Tsin, by Pfcai: AuifiiJT TuaiEi'E, sj. Pathar Tjtchejjc 
has already dtstinguished himfidf by bis mastarly dissrrta' 
tinns uptjt] Ts'lii, Wu, I's'u, and other portions of Old 
Cblnij and now he has given uS m a beautifully print<,':d 
volume of between 400 and 500 pages a carefully elaborated 
and properly tabulated history of the most important State 
of alh that correspondinjj in a general way to the modern 
province of Shan Si, as the other three juit mentioned 
■do likewise to the pruvlnces of Shen St, Klang SUf and the 
Middle Yangtsze Valley. The State of Tsin is alt the 
more interesting to us in that there eKtSCS at this moment 
iu the Victoria and Albert Museum a large bronze 
bowl, with a historical inscription tti ancient character 
of the highest value, making specific allusion in the 
graxd roi Tsitt Whi~kong [655-62S d.c,^. t'unt dts Jigurfi 
Us plus ch^vahrtsques la ChiTii^ subsequent to whose 
reign U rci de Tsin sj/, p^xr ainsl dire, I'er/ipfr^ur de 
la CAiste dalors ; tie pewl se fatre que snr jsj Qrdres, 
du swiisj aoff J* permissi&n. Moreover, as Ptre 
Tschepe truly tells us, the State of Tsin comprised more 
■elements of the Chinese race'—that is, the governing or 
moFit highly cultured portions O'f that rate—than any other 
having contained nearly all the moat ancient capitals. In 
later times (seventh century), when the Imperial power was 
reduced to a shadow, when the Imperial State itself was 
mere spiritual power in possession of a amall temporal 
domain, and when the rest of China consisted of a number 
of independent warring States, Tsin, to a certain eitenf, 
assumed the of protector of all the States In the 
Emperors name and interest \ and, indeed, the eAtvethr- 
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esque Duke W^n of Tsin above referred to was the 
second of the so-called Wu Pa, or Five Tyrants, who in 
turn ** held the cow by the ear." Even when other States 
were nominal protectors or doyens of the princely ruling 
corps, Tsin to the last had a powerful diplomatic say. 
Probably the reason, in part at least, why to this day the 
Shan Si bankers, or Lao-hsi-rh, command the money 
markets of China is that from the beginning an hcreditarj' 
superiority of race and intellect in the Tsin people has been 
elsewhere tacitly recognized. To a certain extent Pfere 
Tschepe’s “ Histoiredu Royaume de Tsin " follows the lines 
of “ Ancient China Simplified"—a book I published in 1908 
with a view of rendering intelligible to the general reader 
the political principles which governed the Warring State 
Period ; indeed, it is only fair to P^re Tschepe to say that 
his previous publications above cited first suggested to me 
the idea of reducing the whole series of vassal Slate annals 
to a sort of digest. It is to be hoped that Pire Tschepe 
will continue this task—but, of course, upon a much larger 
scale than mine—and will in due course give us in full 
detail the histories of Ts'i, Yen, Sung, Shuh, and the other 
“ Powers," great and small.—E. H. Parker. 


Chapman and Hall; London. 

4. Studies in Chinese Religion, by E. H. Parker. 
This book seems to be intended as a sort of amplification 
of a more popular and condensed work, entitled China and 
Religion," published by Mr. Murray in 1905, and duly 
reviewed in these columns. So far as can be judged by 
preliminary perusal of the present essays—some of which 
may perhaps merit most careful scrutiny—they are now* 
re-submitted as piices justificatives, it having been presumed 
that the comparatively limited public specially interested in 
such matters will have already acquainted themselves with ' 
the more general considerations advanced in the earlier 
work,- and will be prepared to consider more exact details 
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of evidence. It does not always appeir ici what magasine 
or newspaper Mr. Parlter''s original articles appeared, but 
some of those tipon Confucianism and Buddhism at least 
undoubtedly saw first, light In this as did al^so, 

apparently, one nf those upon “ Early Christianity '^and the 
essay upon “ Early Writing Matcrialii.'’ Others, again, if wc 
remember rightly, were ortginnlly published in the 
Rsvitv^^ the £ 7 fa//tfWfciK'j the Ovtrhmd Ckinct 

Afai/, the nod vurlniLS encyciopiudlas i in 

fact, the author manifestly has not cynildered it necessary 
to " specify his origins " at all. e.icept in cases when editors 
of journals or proprietors of photographs have specially 
invited him to do so—so, at least, his preface would stem 
to imply. The first thing tEiat strikes one in the body of 
the work Is the number of repttitions ; for inatance, we are 
told several times over that the first Ernfjeror devuureJ a 
hundredweight or .so a day of bamboo archives, and that 
a Certain Empress actually possessed an ancient copy of 
Laacius'‘s original classic, and cast a temerarious courtier to 
the swine because he spoke d,isre9.pectfully of the recluse's 
doecriner Yet there may be a certain amount of method in 
this apparent madness, for. after aJh each essay was 
Originally Intended to be complete in itself; and to dislodge 
now this or that link simply because another essay—written 
perhaps ten years earlier or Iater"-5ay5 the same thing 
would, perhaps, hive the effect of dislocating the conEinuity 
of each specific line of ai^ument. At the same time, we 
cannot forget that the same peculiarity was remarked in 
Mr. Parker 3 " Ancient China Simplified! " two years ago. and 
was ihen justified by the author, if we mistake not, by the 
plea that certain mairi points and principles bad to be driven 
into the brain of non-specialist readers at all costs, Faliie 
gtatemients die bard, and it is at least equally hard to replace 
them by setting up the truth. Hence, we suppose, a plan 
o-f campaign which for shapeliness and harmony certainly docs 
not commend itself too much to the average general reader. 
One of the articles, that on Chinese Blessedness,—a 
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curious title, invented, Mr. Parker tells us, by the learned 
editor of the " Encyclopjedia of Religion "—opens compara¬ 
tively new ground, and attracts attention by its excursions 
into the practical held of Chinese village or social life. Here 
we sec clearly how government, religion, morality, and 
paternal power are insensibly merged into one main principle ' 
of life; and also how this fleeting life itself is viewed as 
a mere phase of life generally—of past life, of future life, and 
of eternity backwards and forwards. This is a way of 
regarding the matter which, so far as we know, has never 
suggested itself to the *' inventors ” of any other religion, 
but which, however “false" it may be from the Jewish, 
Christian, or Mussulman point of view, has at least the 
merit of logical consistency. However much Chinese 
provinces may differ in the details of family law or sodal 
custom, it has been gradually found by those who have 
travelled widely in the Celestial Empire, or who have 
collected and co-ordinated the notes sent from foreign 
residents in various parts of that same Empire, that, after 
all, the main principles of conduct are everywhere in China 
precisely the same. This is, of course, largely owing to the 
fact that until the past ten years or so every single child 
in those vast dominions studied from exactly the same 
books; received exactly the same political, religious, and 
moral explanations of the contents of those books ; listened 
to teachers permeated by the same ideas ; and was tested 
by the same official examiners as to his fitness for one and 
the same cla.ss of administrative posts. Not even in Russia, 
where a very successful attempt has been made (subject to 
Nihilistic opposiuon) to bring up illiterate millions to one 
and the same way of thinking, has there ever been so com¬ 
plete, and yet in a way so free and so liberal, an *' enslave¬ 
ment " of the mind of man. The ancient ancestral religion 
of China, despite the importation of Buddhism, Nestorian 
Christianity, Manicheism, Islam,CatboUcism. and Protestant¬ 
ism,, seems to be still the most powerful spiritual force that 
has possession of the Chinese mind. If we are to believe 
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J'lr, Parker, L^ocius and Confucius only rang new chang-eii 
on the old chimes^ and practically did no more than 
Radical and Conservative expression txj the same ancient 
wordsr However, readers must judge for ihcmselvesL "1 he 
whole matter is thoroughly threshed out ia the form of 
careful studies, probably aa much for Mr4 Parkur^s own 
satUfaction as far the conversion of readers to any particular 
view of the Subjects under discussion ; and it is for each 
student to form his awn opinion how far the author hai been 
successful, or at least lucid and consistenth—CiiaiartAK. 


William HsiKltuAisrN; Lonoom. 

5. Hunthig CafHps in and WHd^i^ss, by H. 

HesxeTH pEtiCMARD, F.K.Ei, Anyone—not necessarily the 
"open-air man" or the "strong silent man"—can enjoy 
this book, as it not only deals with shooting in all parts of 
the globe, but it is also very wed written. Mr. Prichard 
can describe the pampas of Patagonia (where he shot 
guanaco and the native ** ostricheSi" which art in reality 
rheascaribou ghooting In Newfoundland, gusmal hunting 
in the Andes, and life In L.abrador among the Eskimo and 
Moravian missionaries, whom he praises, equally well. 
Then later on he contrasts in excellent aianncr an elk 
season in Norway with moose hunting (by moose calling) 
In Canada. It is not only the descriptions of hia sport 
(and Mr. Pochard is not a hunter that kills only for the 
hag) that make this booh worth reading, but also the dis¬ 
quisitions contained in it on the habi ts of the hunted, bush- 
craft, camping, and mahy things he has seen and felt which 
please both the naturalist and the lover of sporo The 
iUustrations by Lady Helen Graham and E. G. Caldwell 
(though not all of equal merit) deserve a worrl of praise, 
and a very short foreword by F. C. Selous must be 
mentioned,—A. F. S. 
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6. The Great Empress-Domag^er of China, by Philip 
W. Sergeant, b.a., former editor of the Hong Kong Daily 
Press. Mr. Sergeant’s book gives us, in condensed form, 
one of the most correct and carefully compiled foreign 
accounts of the late Dowager's fifty years of political life 
that there is in existence. I n his preface the author modestly 
disclaims any claim to the title of sinologist, and specially 
apologizes for his imperfections in the spelling of native 
names. He may, however, be quite at case, for, so long 
as a man is right, it docs not much matter whether or. no 
he has a title to be right; and, for the matter of that, the 
late Dr. S. W. Bushell and the late Dr. E. Bretschncider, 
throughout their whole Chinese career, gave to the world 
more sustainedly correct work than any sinologist of their 
generation, though both disclaimed a right to that title in 
their own person. And as to spelling, unless a writer 
professes to adopt one system— e.g., that of Wade—or to 
stick to one dialect— e.g., Pekingese or Cantonese—it really 
does not matter much to the reader; for, after all, all 
romanization of Chinese sounds must in any case be imper¬ 
fect, and very few even of the most learned sinologues have 
any broad knowledge of the true principles governing all 
Chinese dialects alike. The book is dedicated to “ R, F. J.,” 
and as the preface makes acknowledgments to Mr. R. F. 
Johnstone, of Weihaiwei, who has himself just published 
a most scholarly book, we may take it that Mr. Sergeant, 
whose book is almost equally scholarly—despite its lack 
of sinology—refers to that gentleman in his dedication, 
Mr. Headland's “Court Life in China,” from which Mr. 
Sergeant frankly quotes here and there, is rather a gossip¬ 
ing history of Manchu familiar life, more especially as it 
touches high Court circles; whilst, on the other hand, Mr. 
Sergeant's book is almost exclusively political, laying more' 
stress on the late Empress’s administrative methods than 
upon her private surroundings. We have, been through 
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every page and word of the book. With the exception of 
one big “howler” at the end (for which the Hong Kong 
newspapers were originally responsible over two years ago), 
there are really no very serious mistakes. The “ howler ” 
in question is a circumstantial account (pp. 304, 305) of the 
death of Prince K‘ing, who is still alive and “ kicking.” As 
several London newspapers fell into the same trap, perhaps 
Mr. Sergeant cannot be seriously blamed; but none the less 
it is strange, seeing that he posts us up with events in 
September last, that, after two years' interval, he should 
still Imagine Prince K'ing to be dead. His account of the 
“Boxer” revolt is, on the whole, very complete and judiciously 
pruned ; but it is rather remarkable that, although YUhien 
and T'ai-ylian Fu come in for frequent mention, not a 
word is said anywhere of Yiihien’s wholesale massacre of 
foreign missionaries at T‘ai»yUan Fu. This is like the “ Prince 
of Denmark” without Hamlet in it. Non-specialists may 
safely read this book through from beginning to end, and 
feel confident that they are being exactly informed; indeed, 
Mr. Sergeant is to be heartily congratulated upon his 
scrupulous accuracy, except as above mentioned, and in 
a few trivial matters. The index, however, is poor, and 
it is to be regretted that no map is given ; even a skeleton 
■ sketch-map would have sufficed to steer the general reader 
throi^h. The pictures are admirable.—E. H. Parker. 


Ernest Leroux ; Paris. 

7. Le T^ai-ckan; £ssai de Monographie un Culte 

Ckinois. Appendice, Le Dteu du Sol dans la Chine 
Antique, by Proeessor Edooard Chavanne.s. Every¬ 
thing that Professor Chavannes writes is certain to be of 
the highest order, and we may always be quite sure that 
the utmost pains have been taken by him to ascertain the 
exact truth, and, moreover, the whole of it. The present 
book comes de molds, as the Spaniards say, at a moment 
. when the public is being deluged with works on Chinese 
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relig;LOB. The worship oF Rwvcn and Earth upon the 
sutumit and lower levels rcspectiveljr of the celebrated 
T'ai Sharij or Mount T'al of Shan Tun^, is part and parcel 
of tlie old natural religion of China, and during the whole 
3,700 years of genuine—J- j., exactly dated—native hlstoiry, 
it can only be said with certainly to have taken place 
some half a doxen titnes, and this has always been when 
true native, highly litcrnry, and admittedly beneficent 
dynaatitfi have bteo in power; preferably also when such 
same dynasties have safely ptassed tbrotigh a cfistSi have 
re-asserted their mlghtj, and have received lo some measute 
the support of popular O'pinion. The Emperor alone can 
comTuunicate with heaven on the summit of T^al Shan, 
and it is extremely interesting tO’ read the minute details of 
how this solemn fynction was carried out. The Emperor's 
message to God was carved on slabs of the most precious 
jade * the sunken pictngraphs were filled in with the purest 
gold, bound togicihor with jade clamps tied round with 
gO'lden bands, inserted in a jade box, carefully si^alcd with 
an artistic seal and a kind of "' wax ” fashiofiod out of goid- 
duat paste. This being complete, the whole jade apparatus 
was sunk into a hcfllow chamber fashioned: out of three 
heavy stones, one placed on the top of [he other. These 
stones, again, were bound and sealed up with a larger seal*. 
and bodily enclosed in a larger stone chest, which, once 
more, was protected hy a kind of stone w'all-work, round 
which a mound of earth was constructed. What with tht 
huge escorts, the cost of luxurious conveyatices and stately 
clothing, and the variotrs miscellaneous expenses connected 
with a journey from the capital over several hatidred milea 
of country to the dLstant T'ai Shan, in. Shan Tung province, 
the Imperial expenditure on each occasion must have 
amounted to several millions -sterling at least, and it Is 
therefore not to be wondered at tliat, for this reason alone, 
an average of ^Oo years has interposed between each func¬ 
tion. During the feudal period it is iixtremely doubtful if 
^ny vassal Prince ever ventured to usurp the Imperial 
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functiort of figcrificing^. No Tanurj Turki Tibetan, Manchu, 
or oiher foreign dynastjr, lias ever presumed to make thia 
Euprema sacnfice, whichj on the other handj, has nothing 
whatever to do with Confucianism, tbongb as a rutc the 
hereditary Confucian noble has been present in the Emperor's 
suite in his rcprasentaiive capacity, together with tributary 
Princes,, hereditary representativts of extinct dynasties^ and 
foreign Ambassadors, 

M. Chavannes is the first foreigner to make a tliorongh- 
going inquiry into this extremely venerable form of warship ; 
at any rate, he is the first to do it with the least show'of 
thoroughgoing research. An appendix treats of the almost 
equally interesting worship of tlie Gods of the Soil, a form 
of ancient worship which may at this day be seen in full 
popular swing, at least in one of its many phases, at the 
door of every house in Canton about the hour of sunset 
It [3 almost impossible to do juaiicc in the faintest degree 
(within the llitilcs ailutted to a tursory notice) to Professor 
Chavannes' splendid volume of nearly 600 pages. The 
author, it seems, has twice visited the spot himself, and he 
has thus been able to furnish the public with a selection of 
photographs best suited to give European readers some 
idea of the surroundings. Great pains have been taken to 
make the index as complete as possibter This alone covers 
fifty pages, and is of great assistance to the reader.— 
E. H, FajfEEn. 

LAMOlataOMfirDTSCHE VEkLAGSBUCUHAKDLUNO; BkHUN. 

fi. Methods Tousioint-Langms^heidtr Japanisihf dur^h 
Sdhst^Kisrrkhi-, Verfasst von Rennosuke Fujisawa. This 
is a pocket-book of exactly 500 pages, and coniHlns an 
immense amount of Information suiTable, of course, for all 
residents, but specially for travellers, besides being In a 
general way a grammar, a vocabulary, a complete letter- 
writer, and, shortly, a mioe of information in matters concern¬ 
ing Japan. The chief novelty in this ■‘Self-teaching Method " 
seems to be that it is coupled with full directions how to 
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apply the gramophcftie to the self-instroctiOfi printipl'es, in 
such ufise that the eyc, the ear, and the reason ca.n all work 
together to a common end. It is divided into fo-tir partSr 
The first part treats of the alphabet, the diacritical marks 
used, the parts of speech (or their Japanese et^uiyalents), 
and the variations in speech demanded by courtesy, disparity 
in rank, and so on. The second part consists of excellent 
literal word-far-word dialogue translatirins, followed by free 
current renderings in Germao, so that the student can first of 
all see how in a general way the Japanese currently translate 
the rnain sense of German colloquial, and, secondly,bow the 
warrJ-for'Word construction of sentences differs in the two 
langnagesL In this way special uub-chapters are given to 
sport, weather, veyagcfi, customs duties, inns, restaurants, 
cropa, visits of politeness, ejtchange^ te:lcgraph 3 aud posts, 
barbers^ apothecaries, newspapers, religioOi street life, and 
many other things. It is doubtful if any other manual—not 
even eKcepting those of Mr, B. H. Chamberlain, provides 
so much fare and in 310 concise a form. Although the 
author introduces a few short marks not hitherto used 
by Hepburn, Satow, Chamberlain, and others (whose only 
diacritical mark U the long mark), his general spelling 
system seems to differ in no very perceptible way from the 
roinanizatlon forms hitherto adopted by English gram¬ 
marians and lexicographers. Even the E nglish/ (cqu ivalent 
to the dumgy German is happily allowed ti^ standj 

The third part is a simple German vocabulary, in which the 
Japiaiiese equivalent is usually given in one single word^ 
without eitplanation or qualification of any kind, except 
where one or two examples are destrabie In order to avoid 
equivoque. The fourth part is much in the. style of 
Chamberlain's "Things japatiese.” and consists of a numher 
of short explanatory essays upon, the interior administra¬ 
tions, feasts and holidays, religion {tushidS, sMn^o, ctt)„ 
spcial customs, spiritual life, places worth visiting, hints foe 
strangers, and so an, Eor Germans this book nrust .be 
absolutely invaluable, whether they know Japanese well. 

i 
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currently^ or not at all \ In fact. In its wonderful compact" 
ness and neat„ small, dear printing, on thin but strong and 
opaque paper, it reoafls in the admirabEe little 

Anglo-French poebet dictionary of Bellows published about 
thirty-live ytits agOr The Germans as a rule do not 
aliine ici conctsenfFis and clearness^ but In this charming 
tittle booh there docs not sccto to be n waste word, and 
there ip an entire absence of ''overweighted professorial- 
nWhether these virtues are all those of Mr, Bennosuhe 
Fujisawa., or whether the Germans are uoitimencing a whole- 
some reform From their excessive thoroughness, argumenta’ 
tlvencPSj anti long'windedness, and are thus entitled to share 
the glory of a comjjtete success, it is not for the present 
writer to Say. Anyhow, congratulatlcins 10 whom congrat¬ 
ulations may be honestly due. Englishmen must, of course, 
have a fairly good workable kno wledge of German in funder 
to use the work to advantage^ and of course one must 
actually be in Japan to savaurer the many rich and varied 
flavoufSj which in far-away Europe chiefly appeal to the 
imagination. In any case, great credit is due to the 
Langenscheidt fantily.— ‘E. H. Parkeu. 


Chatto WtwuuB; Lon]>on. 

p. Tft£ cf M&ntkKria, Kort& , ^nd Fasiiafi 

by E. G, KemPh author of "The Faoe of 

ChJna.^ Illustrated with twcnty-foor plates. This is a 
plcasantEy written and nead'able enough book on the whole, 
but undoubtedly the get-up and the plates are the best part 
of it—the one attractive and picturesque, the other well 
dehned and artistic as to botlkcolour and detail. Like so 
many of the books of moderxi travel, turned out as they aoe 
on the penny-in-the-slot system, as practised on pigs in 
Chicago—going to living impressions at one end^and coming 
out limp-lettered suosagei'i at the other'—this book ia far too 
airbitious, and aims at accomplishing too much in cnuch too 
limited a time and space. The map and title are in them- 
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selves a speaking commcntarj^. To see Manchuria, Korea, 
and Russian Torkesian even ^(30 to speak) oat of railway 
train5 inside tke space pi four months, is ia itself no easy 
task ; but to acLeuipc to write on them fnofn an instructive, 
□r even interesting, standpoint is a faculty that few are 
capable of. There are, indeed, few writers who are so 
quick to observe as to be able to condense tbeir impressions 
into inielligejic word-pictures. Besides, the impressions of 
a train traveller, whose outlook Is of necessity limited, is not 
the real aspect of a country and its people. 

True, to save her face, as they say in China, the authoress 
only aimsi at describing the faces of those different countries ■ 
but here, again, she gives herself away, for even the face 
of a eoLnitry, ai seen only in its ckies, is at best but circum¬ 
scribed and artificial, And if appearances are deceptive, as 
assuredly they are, the city face is the most deceptive 
of all. It is. not in cities, with their fown-bred inhibitanta. 
that one sees the real country and its manhood. In the one 
we are reminded of man, in che other of God. This apart, 
the views of the writer—'as seen out of the tinted spectacles 
of the Christian missionaiy—are further limited. As 
Thackeray so truly observes, We view the world through 
our own eyes, each of ua, and make from within us the 
things we see.” And there are no people in the world 
whose opifitona are so narrow and preconceived and whose 
prejudices art so firmly and deeply rooted as prascly- 
tizing evangelists. Well-mtaning and 'sincere, no doubt, 
taken as a body, they arc quite the last persons of any to 
go to for a jiist and accurate estimate of Eastern and- 
African races. Missionaries alt the world over are but 
proselytEzers to disguise. They arc so fenced in by limita¬ 
tions—social, ethnic, and sectarian—tbcir outlook on life [.s 
So narrowed down to the horizcm and focug of their own 
little Western homestead, that they are absglutcly incapable, 
of forming a reasouable or equable judgment on the basis 
of a bre^ad hamaalty. The good they may do—at the most 
negative—is altogether counterbalanced by the evil ^ fgr all 
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their efforts are aimed at uprooting in one blow the very 
foundation-stone of the social and religious fabric of the 
nations amongst whom they labour, whether Chinese, Hindu, 
or African. Not content with such ruthless vandalism, 
they supplement it by a system that is not only geographi¬ 
cally and eihmically foreign to it, but as a revolutionary and 
anugonistic measure, opposed to the very root principles 
of Nature. They arc a dangerous element and a disturbing 
factor in an Eastern State, as the history of China for the 
past ten decades has shown us. They arc so very bigoted 
and uneven in their estimate of outside creeds. It is 
surprising, therefore, that so travelled a person as the 
authoress should subscribe herself to their opinions; more 
surprising still to find an educated woman of the twentieth 
century, with five letters after her name, and the author 
of two books, making so very rash a statement as that 
•‘a woman, according to the universal Mohammedan 
belief, has no souL” This shows us, if anything docs, how 
little we have progressed in reality, not alone in geography, 
but history, and, above all, in the broad spirit of humanity ! 
We would advise Miss Kemp to read what Lady Mary 
Stuart Wortley, writing in 1717, has to say on the subject 
(a cheap edition of her letters is to be had in Everyman’s 
Library for a shilling) at pp. 1 39 . * 78, and 108. Let her also 
Burton’s « Pilgrimage to Mecca," and she will find how utterly 
in the wrong and absurd is this soulless theory. And if she 
wants to know the Veal truth about Moslems, she cannot do 
better than read Syed Ameer Ali’s “ Spirit of Islam a fine 
book by a cultured and broad-minded Moslem. Or, better 
still, if she would venture to pass her time, as the writer ^as 
done, among Moslems of all shades and descriptions, and 
under varying conditions and circumstances, she could not 
but learn to appreciate the moral value and spirit of the creed 
at its true worth.— Akthor G. Lkonard. 
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HeuBEUT and DaNIKL ^ LOHDONr 

I Or Tht L&,ndofih^ YeUow ^^pring, i^ndsiker Stories^ 

Y . Hadland Davls- This volymc is a collccciori ofc>!quisitc 
Japanese idylls exemplifying: Lovr^ visible and invisible, in 
many phases^ 

Now that Lafcardio Hearn^s inEpiraLLOiif will never ag:a[n 
flcm- from his pen concerning the land he loved, II is a 
ccinacilatiofi that an author of his school has arisen—one to 
whom has been given a wonderful insight into the mind 
and character of the Japanese racer 

The stories contained within The Lantl of the Yellow 
Spring/' stir slumbering emotions within iis as they play 
upon our Own heart-strings ; they are fail of the sweetness 
of love, often glorified to glowing parity through the 
furnace of affliction^ It is somewhat hard to make a 
selection tM which to call the reader^s attention, but perhaps 
the three gems of the book are The Love of Yusuyuki,'' 

The Way of the Gods/' and “ The Finisbed Picture.'' 

The author ba5 handled hig subject in a most delicate 
and Subtle manner. He has caught the spirit of Old 
Japan, not so much after the manner of most writers in 
dedicating that spirit, as the national perogative of her 
sons, but the spirit of Old Japan manifested dimugh the 
hearts of her brave armies of true and loving women, by 
whose teaching and direction the sons of her Empire havt 
secured world-wide admiration. Whatever care the father 
may bestow upon his offspring. It is the mother who moulds 
the soul and mind of her children, and instils that loyalty 
and patriotism as well as other characteristics that are often 
severely tested in the time of national need. 

This volume would have been more unique if the author 
had not interwoven with thpac of his own linagiiiaEicin 
many standard tales of Japan, tuo familiar already by far 
to those readcra to whom The Land of the Yellow 

i 

Spring will most appeal. We hope ibis book is only one 
of 4 series, and that other volumes will be Issued of a like 
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nature from the pen of Mr. Hadland Davis. Stories such 
as these have taken the place of the poems of the past. 
The mature mind revels in these cameos of thought, struck 
off in moments when the personal magnetism of one race 
draws towards that of another. These idylls are like the 
buds of spring flowers : their beauty cannot be realized all 
at once. They mature as we think over them in solitude 
or during the stress of life and work. It matters little 
whether such love as Mr. Hadland Davis depicts emanates 
from the heart that prays to Amida Buddha or to the God 
of Love Divine, it is enough that such love exists and is 
capable of fruition! Mr. Hadland Davis will always have 
a following. Notwithstanding the world’s admiration of 
Japan'.*! advance, there are many still living to whom the 
spirit of the race so widely divergent to any other has 
charmed with its necromancy and witchery in a manner 
that is paramount over any other attraction. 


Constable and Co. ; London. 

11 . Sport and Travel in the Far East, by T. C. Grew ; 
with eighty illustrations from photographs by the author. 
The day when the new book was hailed with pleasure and 
read with profit has ceruinly gone, never to return. Like 
crinolines and corkscrew curls, four-bottle men and sedan- 
chairs, the good old days and the great old books are 
things of the past. Books, like everything else—women, 
journalism, automobiles, aeroplanes, hats, skirts, even 
infants who commence life as enfeebled old dotards—are 
new : glaringly and painfully new. Or rather, they would 
have us believe they are, w'hen, after all, they are nothing 
but old-tinte creations resuscitated, renovated, and so 
dressed as to look chic and up-to-date. Modernism, in a 
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made so cheap and easy as ic now is, there arc so many 
people who have something 10 say. It is^ in faci^ the 
fashlan to rush into print. Thus it ts that Sucklog lords, 
Mem here of Pari lamentSH ex-Presidents of the United States,, 
e^■arlgt;]^;tfi, actors^ actresses^ golf players, cricketers, travel- 
lerSj sportsmen, and last, but by no ineaiis least, American 
globe-trotters, all think it the thing to do to write a book 
of whnt they have scon on their travels and how they have 
seen it, ahviDusly, on the broad and fulsome principle 
that A book's a book. aJthOi’ there's nothing in't.'' To 
be sure, one^s name looks well In print, and one gets a sort 
of a reputation as an author among one's own select circle- 
Human vanity is as easily tickled as the bear by a bun 
or the trojit by a fly. Bnt, after all, repuiation of this kind, 
like so many of our modern fads and crazes, if not spurious, 
is at least cheap. Modern authors^ however, do not see 
things in this light, so they go on writing—at their own 
risk and expense 'tis true—and publishers go on publishing. 
Hence the output, like the ever perennial brook, flows on 
for ever, and goes on mounting up and Up at an awful rate. 
Nor Is It surprising that the English publishers aloae can, 
turn out 5,000 books in three months, while there are- 
about the same number In the making. And the cry Is. 
still they oomc, following each other as misfortunes and 
misflts do, four deep, and in serried battalionis. So the- 
unfortunate reader or reviewer finds himself in the same-, 
awkward fix as Tam O'Sbanter— 

“ Wben out tl}? hellish legwD snltied 
As bccfl buEi out wi' angry lyke."' 

Net alone is he between the devil and the deep sea, but he- 
is suTToundc'd on- all sides by Scyllas and Charybdi&es In, 
the shape of books that make, or rather ate made^ for" 
sport and travel. 

Mr, Grew's volume is one that comes within this cate¬ 
gory. It does not grow on yon like the peach in the 
hothouse. It covers a vast deal of ground—from Bostor 
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to Singapore, Singapore to New Zealand, and New Zealand 
to India—covers so much ground, in fact, that it is thin and 
attenuated and stretched out to cracking-point. In other 
words, although pleasantly enough written, and with a certain 
amount of personal interest, there is little or nothing of 
solid matter inside' its pages that need have been written. 
—Arthur G. Leonard. 

a 

Macmilij^n and Co.; London. 

12. The GeUe.1 of India, by Colonel Sir Thomas 
Holdicti, K.C.M.O., K.C.I.E.. D..SC. I do not think that there 
is any living Englishman who could have written a book on 
the subject treated under this title with the same personal 
knowledge and authority as Sir Thomas Holdich. We 
have in this book a geographical history of the lands which 
extend from the Persian Gulf, round by Herat and Merv to 
the Pamirs and the sources of the Oxus. Lord Curzon of 
•Kedleston, whose addresses delivered before the Royal 
Geographical Society and other learned assemblies, on the 
Frontiers of India and kindred topics, are remembered by 
many, and whose travels in Central Asia and monumental 
work'on Persia are familiar to those who know these 
’•countries, has not that intimate and personal knowledge of 
- Baluchistan, Makran, Afghanistan, Persia,AfghanTurkistan, 
the Central Asian Khanates, the Pamirs and the Tibetan 
plateau which Sir Thomas Holdich has acquired in years 
of. survey and delimitation work on the Frontiers of India. 
After reading through the multiplicity of routes treated of 
in this volume, I feel how difficult it is to select any one in 
preference to the others. Still, it is Sir Thomas Holdich 
himself who impresses upon us the fact that the great lines 
of communication in these lands are immemorial. Nature 
created them in aeons long past, and man must abide by 
them. And yet that is not strictly accurate i for history 
itself can prove that the routes of the past are not in all 
cases the routes of the dresent Where the armies*of 
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Alcjiaidder and of the fi ref Arab i n vadtr of Sind, M uhammad 
KasLi* Sakifi, passed in their tbousaiitls across Makran, 
nbw little but desert Is tc be found. ^Al'haC is Sistan of 
to-day compared with the Sistan before the days of Taimuf- 
idang? Where are the cicies of Merv, Herat; Ghur'and 
Ghazni? Of one even the traces are lost, and the other 
three art towns of no size or wealth. Monumental irrigation 
works exist only in outlines of their old selves. A Gatstin 
or a. Wtllcocks may once more make Mesopotamia one of 
the granaries of Aaiaj but I doubt if the Murgli^b or 
Helmand or Hari-rud will ever again rival ihcir services of 
the past. 

Thinking of the Gates of India,”it not onnatoraily-occurs 
to the mind that the very schetnes that have been formulated 
-^aniJdn part executed—fbr the consiructEon of railv^ays 
from Europe to India would easily furnish matcriat for a 
modest booh. Books, however, nowadays arc not given 
to modesty. They are much more apt to be monunientai 
than modest- We are awaiting the day when the British 
Museum will appeal against the law which obliges it to 
hnd storage room for every book or booklet published in 
the British Isles. Bearing the plethora of books in mind, 
and realiatng that only the wealthiest enthusiast could 
possibly get together an exhaustive library of literature on 
the lands in which the “ Gate* of India” are situated, t hold 
that Sir Thomas Holdich has conferred on the studious 
public a genuine boor in preparing this volume. The 
student, after reading it, can then extend his studies as he 
pleases. It is only fram time to time thac special interest 
is focuFised on any one section—as, for instance, ^mgiie 
recently on Tibet, owing to the Chinese occupalion of 
Lhassa and the publication of Sir Francis Younghusband^E 
authoritative book on “ India and Tibet”; or on Persia, .dh 
consequence of the revolution which has substituted a 
GonstitutionaJ Government for an absolute monarchy amon^ 
'that degenerate people. In reference to that Country at 
thhi juncture, Russia, Germany-and Great Britain a]5pear 
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each to watch with a jealous eye the actions of the others. 
Colonel Liakhoflf has been a sore trial to Professor E. G. 
Browne and his party, while more recently the declaration of 
the British Government that the trade-routes of Southern 
Persia must be kept open and in order has convinced 
Germany that the annexation of Southern Persia by Great 
Britain is imminent, as Southern Persia dominates the 
Shat-el-Arab. I do not wonder that Germany is on the 
gut xnxfe. There are a good many Britons still who cherish 
a vision of an all-British line from Baghdad to Koweit. 
The disorder on the southern trade-routes of Persia has 
increased the traffic on the Nushki-Sistan route. The 
Government of India should, I think, at once push on that 
line from Nushki into Sistan, and continue it, if possible, 
vii Kirman and Yazd to Ispahan. Sir Thomas Holdich 
traces the old caravan and military route from Zarinjc, north 
of the Helmand to Kala-Bist, and so on to its junction with 
the Herat-Kandahar route, near Kushk-i-nakhud, and warns 
the Indian Government that it had better keep an eye on 
• both. A railway from Nushki to Nasratabad will not be an 
ineffective strategical reply to any menace from the side of 
Sistan. 

. I have but one or two remarks to add, and I make them 
in the interests of philosophical and chronological exactitude. 
Over and over again knfila (caravan) is spelt kkaJUa. 
Now the Arabic original is If Sir Thomas Holdich 

wishes to be very Hunterian, I believe he would write 
“Qafila" or “ Kafila.” Under any circumstances kh, 
the accepted transliteration of ^ is wrong. Again, on 
pp. 213, 214, BAmian is spelt “ Bamain,” and the error 
is even carried into the index. Indexes are usually 
drawn up by persons who are not competent to correct 
little-known names of places. On p. 194 the date of the 
Russo-Afghan Boundary Commission is given as 1883-85. 
It should be “ 1884-86.” In the date *' 1882," given at the 
bottom of p. 212, there must be some error. The British 
Army of Occupation evacuated Kandahar in May, 1881, and 
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ihe Afghan Soun^Jar^ did not leave ladia till Septem¬ 
ber, 18S4, Probably iSSs should be subfitituted for 
Sir Thomas Holdich's baok should take its place in AsiaCLC 
llteratanc as a very useful and instructive work of reference. 
If Lc rtms into a second edition, however, I trust that errors 
in date and such solecisms as " kliafila " will disappear,—^ 
A. C. Yate. 

P, 3 .—Since this review was written, the Anglo-Russian 
project fdr constructing a railway from Russia vi& Baku, 
Teheran, and Ispahan to Quetta has been made public. 
Under existing conditions such a project is welcome for 
reason A which have been clearly stated in the of 

November 17 and j 3 , rgio. What is not noticed in the 
Tifn£s is the influence that will be ekercised on the Nushki- 
Sistan section of this railway by the McMahon boundary 
settlement from New Cham an to Knh-i-Malik-fiiyah. If 
the reader will compare the map in Cur^ton's “ Persia 
(1891) with that in Holdich's "Oates of Indiaj” he wiil 
realize the Import of the Eerrltorial concession made to 
the Amir by the Baluch-Afghan Boundary Commission of 
1895-96. The inability to use the Helmand water is alone 
a grave drawback. ^Ve shall hear more of this when the 
work of construction begins.—A. C. Y. 

15, TAe AWfiw Siaies of India^ by Sjit William Lee> 
WarneEj K-C.s.i. It b not without consideration that the 
author has reissued this revised edition of " The Protected 
Princes of India " under a different name. He wishes to 
deal almost solely with the principatitiea and dependencies 
which lie within British India, thus excluding Baluchistan, 
Nep^d^ and the Shan States. He gives an account of how 
these States, whatever may be their tie to the paramount 
Power, came under the British influence whether by 
treaty^ conquest, or voluntary'submission, and writes a very 
philosophical history of the policy of the British in regard to 
them, which has varied very considerably fronn time to time in 
inverse ratio to our or their strcugih. The chapter on The 
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Tneaty Map of Indiaisi on this themt, both inscmctivc 
and rom-antic. 'Up to -iSis^ iht Ea^t Irtd'a Company 
re[nail:ied within itfi -'flng fence of its Own territorial 
acquisirions/' After that this policy was '’proved by 
experience to be both impolitic and cowardly." i After the 
Mutiny the Crown stood forth the unquestioned ruler in 
all India," and guidance was regarded as preferable to 
annexation. The relations between the Native States and 
the British Raj are. the results of these three periods. The 
booh we peruse describes cht different epochs in admirable 
English,, the historical sequence is excellent, and the poH* 
tical description all that can be desired. The "price of 
union" is handled drirgately, and the "obligations for the 
common defence" i:; placed clearly before the reader. The 

obligations to the Crown ” deals with the awteward matter 
qf the questions of succession, which has been so difficult in 
the past, but now seems ta have crystal]iaed into the brotid 
rule that the British Government " has the right and duty 
of intervention to settle diipuced successions.” The last 
chapter of the book™" The Tie which Unites”—may be 
recommended to tbe student of international law, the rest 
.of the book to the lover of Anglo-India and of Indian 
history.—A. F. S. _ 

‘-.ci'j • John Muricat ; LociDOit. 

14* Xffljt axd Dnugaifn in N&rikem China, With map 
arid illustratioiis. Bv R. F, Johkstoh, m.a. (Oxonj., r.iLG.&. \ 
Diiirlct^Officer j Magistrate; Wei-hai'weif formerly Private 
Secretary to the Governor of Hong Kong, etc. j author of 

Peking to Mandalay." This is a book that not only'gives 
dne pleasure, ^ but does one good to read. Inforuiath/ft, 
^ucative, liberal in its''views, and comprehensive in the 
btoadest sense, it is in everyway irtjscrgctive and tojivincing. 
Yet all the time-there is a general interest running through 
its pages, and a broad, human sympathy for its subject that 
makes'it specially attractive. Although itl'S Strict sense 
'Mr, Johnston professedly deals only ’^ith 'the customs arid 
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instliutions of that lately leased locality Wei-hal-wei, over 
which , theBnitish lion wa^s and occasionally Sicks• his 
-lordly tail, there is so strong a resemblance, and in many 
cases an identicality, between these and those of the Empire 
in general, that for all practical purposes it may be looloed 
upon as a work on China; for Wei<hai-wei, as he himself 
points out, is in many respects a fine miniature of that 
country, and gives us probably a clearer and truer insight 
into the character and life of the Chinese race than we 
should gain from any superhcial survey of China as 
a whole. This, if not exactly obvious, is certainly in¬ 
telligible. In any case, or at any rate, • 

“ All &re but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is and God the soul. » *■ 

•ir. . . _ ' • 

and it is in this broad human spirit that Mr. Johnston has 
handled the people and customs of the great Yellow Dragon. 
It is the god, or the good, in the national mind, that he 
describes for us, and describes well; and although, in spite 
of Popes’ dictum, he has the presumption to scan theh* 
gods—from Kuan Ti the great War Lord and Ts’ai Sh'en, 
God • of Wealth, to those comparatively small fry, Ch eng 
Huang, the City God, and T‘u Ti, the Village Deity—still, it 
is a study of the Chinaman pure and simple, as he stancb. 
revealed in all the nudity of his own native garb, that he 
gives us hrst hand. ^ This adds in every way to the value, 
of bis book. He has studied the men, the women, ai;Ld 
last, butrnot least,,the children themselves. This alooe 
shows rthat he knows himself as well or as nearly as, ' 
possible for any human being to sound his own ,dep^$, and 
wade his own shallows. From this to knowing others 1 ^ 
but a step. This, explains why he got into touch .witb- th^ 
simple, yet credulous, folk of Wei-hai-wei.,^ He has gone 
4 he right way to work. He commenced at the beginyniog-r^ 
jLs.K-with the children. The child is certainly father^ to the 
tn^n^^nd althoughtt may not be so poetical jor Wordsworthian 
to sa]^>0),the daughter is just as positively mother'to the 
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woiTianr Here we have En a nutshell the secret of his 
success, for the royal roadway to ChEnest^ fic^rck. even the 
most savage, hearts—all hearts, in fad—lies through their 
childrto- Win them and understand them, and you win 
and underatand the peoplcr Oi all aspects of sympathy^ it 
is the deepest and widest. 

Hence the closeness of Mr, Johnston’s touch with these 
W'ei-hai'ivclanfiL Hence the dear and concise insight he 
has got of their temperament and character. He has taken 
them as he found them, the rough with the smooth, the 
good with the bad, the tall with the short, and the broad 
with the narrow. He has gone direct to the hook of Mature 
with a broad and open mlod, free from dogmas, prejudices, 
preconceived ideas, and bigotry , also with a high purpose 
and a good motive, and the end or result justihes the 
means. There is nothing cramped or sordid al>out hEs 
book, nothing small oi mean or petty. Ir has no narrow 
denominatLonaJ views, no sectarian lEmhatlons. Thera Is no 
rigidity or poker-like InflexlbilEty about either its impres¬ 
sions or its statements. His facts and arguments are 
plainly stated, and clearly and logically worked out. All 
these arc or the Largest, the broadest, and deepest of lines. 
Mr. Johnaton is not merely a patient and diligent investi¬ 
gator, but he is a keen and longsighted observer, with all 
hta sense of vision and bearing on the ^vi vfv^u liut he 
takes a depreciatedly rather than an appreciative view of the 
Sympathetic administrator of coloured races^ Such a man 
does not become so much de-occidentalized—a moral and 
inieltectual Eurasian, to use bis own words—as humanized. 
Such a man is, in reality, a true humanitarian and citizen of 
the world. It is only your rabid, fire-eatlngj narrowminded 
Westerner, who plumes himself on the whiteness of his 
shin and soul [for this, according co him, is the distinctive 
hall-mark between East and West) that would so srigmatizc 
the man who towers above him, both morally and intel¬ 
lectually, as that eternal abode o^f snow, the majestic 
Himalaya, lowers above the sunbaked plains of India, To 
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follow Mr. Jolinstan through alt the various pha^$ ot his 
luminous book is, of caur^, irnpossibli^, Fackc^d with 
information as the cells of a, beehive are scored wlch honey, 
It would be difficult to know where to begin, and where to 
end. The different teKts-^ready-made fuses as they are— 
to launch us into a variety of theses cannot, unfortunately, 
be dealt with in a Limited review; but there are jtisE a few 
observations one is compelled to make. 

Obviously, Mr. Johnston's outlook on China and things 
Chinese is not that of the missionary, it soars above, 
beyond, and outside thig, as the flight of the kingly eagle 
above that of the homely but quarrelsome little sparrow. 
It is as free as the winds of heaven, and surveys mankind 
from China co Peru with the liberality of the unshackled 
freeman who, unlike the sectarian, is a slave to creed and 
dogma. It looks at everything with the albseeing eye of 
universal Mature, and not through the coloured monocle of 
Christian and Western civilisation. But, as it should do; it 
looks on things with the tyo uf a critic ; the wirtnomer who 
winnows the chaff and sifts it from the grain witli the 
acumen of the thinker, the care of the analyst, and the 
reflection of the judge. In this broad sense every author 
should be a critic, but e^fcciaily Lirose who make it their 
business to Lnvestigate the psychology of races outside 
their own. This Mr. Johnston has done and done well, 
with the consequence that he has given us one of the truest 
pictures and estimates of the Chinese as they arc that 
has fallen from a Western pen. TruC^ his hook is an 
ethnological, rather than a political, study but, cvcP'Cbcn, 
Just as causes and effects are inevitably linked together, so 
the social, the religious, the political, and indeed all the 
various units of hunian. sociology stand in the closest degree 
of kinship to each other. 

Only naturally he recognisca and estimates the awaken¬ 
ing and Westernizing of the East at its proper valuation 
and in its true colours. He shows the ..weaknesses and 
faults of the Chinese as few men. do, but he also knows 
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their .virtues and their strength. He sees the advantages, 
but he likewise sees the disadvantages, which are likely to 
accrue from this Westernizing. He sees, as no straitlaced 
sectarian can see, that to uproot the foundations of ancestral 
veneration and filial piety, also the splendidly solid morality 
of'that great world sage and humanist Confucius, would be 
to turn China upside down, to shatter the very bed-rock 
upon which she stands—in one word, ruin. For he sees— 
as it is only given to those who have the insight of human 
sympathy to see—that, with all its evils, there are virtues in 
the coH>perative family system of the East that even the 
individualism of Western civilization can never improve on 
or replace. This, in fact, is a book that every European 
politician or statesman .should read w'ith care and atten¬ 
tion, if he would understand aright the Eastern, but especi¬ 
ally the Chinese, problem.— Autiiuk G. Lko.vakd. 


Smith, Elder and Co. ; London. 

15. Uganda for a Holiday^ by Sir Frederick Treves, 
Bart., O.C.V.O., cb., ix.d., Sergeant-Surgeon to H.M. the 
'King, ^urgeon-in-Ordinary to H.M. Queen Alexandra; 
author of “ The Other Side of the Lantern,” “ The Cradle 
of .the Deep," etc With seventy-two illustrations from 
|>botogTaphs by the author and a map. In the opening 
sentence of his last delightful book on Uganda Sir 
Frederick Treves strikes the keynote of a very important 
question. ^ The happy vagueness in the minds of the 
it. roXXot is not. with regard to Uganda -alone, nor, indeed, 
‘for the matter of that, does it apply to Africa in particular, 
but rather to the world in general. Leaving Orientals out 
of the question, even the much-vaunted European ^of the 
ordinary or commonplace variety, knows little or nothing 
of kxralities that lie beyond or outside his own* much- 
betrodden duogheap. - Geography' exulUnco is the 
most inclusive and cooiprehensive of all sciences, for, as the 
‘liiacory and record of the earth, and all that is thereon and 
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therein, it embraces ^and includes every other science under 
the sun. -^Yet of all branches of human knowledge it is the 
most 'imperfect and incomplete. ■ This in itself shows how 
JtiU very infantile is- the sum total of our scientific achieve¬ 
ments. It is true we have got a trifle beyond the position 
of Mat Prior’s geographers, who, 

'* On pathless downs, 

Place elephants for want of towna** - ' ' 

But, after all, we have not got very far. It is curious 
how widespread this ignorance of geography is. To go 
back just a bit, even so well read and literary a person as 
Charles Lamb confesses his deficiency in this direcdon! 
A map of old Ortelini is to him as authentic as Arrow- 
smith. As to whereabouts Africa merges into Asia,* or 
whether Ethiopia’ lie in one or other of these great divisions, 
he knows not This is certainly typical of the average 
scholar. What, then, about the man in the street and 
those waifs and strays of humanity who loiter among the 
bylanes and hedgerows ? 

Yet, retrogressive as it may appear, we must once more 
retire from both flanks on the past This time, however, 
to learn from one Martin 'Scriblerus {a/ias Dr, John 
ArbiS'thnot), who invented, as an object lesson for the educa¬ 
tion of his son, a set of geographical garments, surmounted 
By a French hat.’with' an African feather. ' Here, it seems 
to me, is' a golden idea! an idea not only worthy of Sartot 
Resartus'himself, but as the idea of the century, of thfe 
fTdbeP pHze'award for general utility^ Not only would 
atlas coats, mapjSetf troUsers, and charted vests teabK 
young Idei' of Eurt)pe how to shoot—rapids and 6thdf 
physical objects — bln, according to the golden key of 
Baconian philosophy—utiliurian as it is^^hey Would put 
money into the pockets of fashion mongel's wd Court 
iflibrs, as well as'caterers for carnivals and'fancy-dress 
ball^'’* Indeed,'there would be no limit to their’utility, and 
thej Board of Education might well take a wrinldc froib SO 
obviously practical an idea, 
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But we mij^t not forget Sir Frederick Trevcsn upon 
whom the rnantle of those eminent Court physicians, 
Drs. Garth and Arbuthnotn and the poetical, but slightly 
fantaaticaj. physiologist, Erasmus Darwin, seems to have 
fallen. It Eg not merely that he writes welt and describes 
fluently^ that his acumen is deep, his judgment sound, his 
intellect keen, and hia observation comprehensive \ but it 
ia that he writes without any effort, and with an ease and 
grace chat comes natural to him. In his case writing is 
not an art, but an inherited tendency, from beginning to 
end he sustains the interest of his subject without a break 
or a bitch. There is not a dull page In the whole book- 
id e takes his reader along with him as if he were all the 
time in hh own company—from the Lyons' maii to the 
steamship Gattd past that fag-end of the worid, 

Aden, to the sea-gate of Mombasa, along the Ugaitda 
Railway, across the Red Desert and the Great Rift Valley, 
around tht great Lake Victoria Nyanza, past the city of 
the Seven Kills, to the source of the iustoric river that 
for so many ages was a mysttry to the world. His 
descriptions of the places he visits and the scenes he sees 
ate real and vivid word'pictures—that of the fever dance* 
the apotheosis of hectic, especially realistic and picturesque j 
and the chapter on sleeping gicknesSj that deadliest of 
all African scourges—as It would be in expert hands like 
his, although sciend^c and to the point, is written so that 
he who runs may read. Obviously, Sir Frederick Treves 
is a black swan, one of zhost: rare birds in the art and 
science of thinking. But he has not mistaken his ptor 
fefifiiori, A great surgeon, he is also a great diagnoser of 
words; one of tho$e dual-built egos who can act and 
think as well, that the world now and then turns out. Of 
the same type as Ak^cander, Cssar, Babar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and Frederick the Great, he is a conqueror in 
the realms of science, and a maker in the world of letters. 
—AfiTHUft G. Leonas^jd. 
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T, FtSHliR UflWIJfJ Lonuos. 

M^Kforus ef R-ugby and- iMdm-, by Sih Aliexajjj&eh 
T. AubtjthmoTk K,c,s,i-^ C l, a. Edited by CowstAKca La&y 
Arbuthkot, With sixteen iitustrations. Memories—those 
stolen fires froiti the furnaces of the past— 

Thcr^ p«et!«d Qow«h which in the lude&t wind 
Never ^[rijw sere^ 

When runted in the garden cf the mind, ” 

' as Tennyson catls them—arc always interesting, Eut when 
they recall the personality and features of one who has been> 
but is now no morsK when they arc the memories of a greats 
a good, a strong man. Such as Sir Alexander Arbuthnoc was^ 
they are doubly so. There is in thenif as there was in the 
man himself, an individuality that marks him down and 
distinguishes him from those around him, just as a. planet 
^ standg out from all the Stars as either nearer or greater, 
therefore a brighter being that so much the more absorbs 
our attention. 

To have been a pupil to the great and good Dr, Arnold 
at Rugby was in itsdf a gri^t distinction—an iofluence for 
good that untjuestlonably left its mark both on the boy and 
man ArbuthnoL But pardonable chough it may be, and, 
after making every allowance for the fidelity of his youthful 
loyalty, ic is going just a bit too far to call Dr. Arnold the 
greatest man who has lived and died in the nineteenth 
century. 

Covering, as these Memories do, a period that stretches 
over eight decades, fifty-five years of which—a lifetline in- 
itself—were spent in the public service, and the greater 
part of these in I'ndia, It goes without saying that Sir 
Alexander met all sorts and condicions of men, from dis¬ 
tinguished Statesmen down to members of local vestries. 
Observant and a bit of a raconteur in a quiet and unob¬ 
trusive, but none the less humorous and effective, way, 
his book is packed with reminiscences and good stories. 
Several of the.latter are worth recounting, but unfortunately 
we have only room for two. 
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“ At the Corkran's house at Ditton a footman one day 
announced, ‘ The Prophet of the Tombs/ Charles Corkran, 
who was a choleric sort of man, jumped up and said loudly, 

* Who is this, you -?’ and in walked the Provost of 

Tuam, a very dignified Irish ecclesiastic, whose strange 
appellation had proved a stumbling-block to the English 
footman.” 

When at Coonor in Madras, a favourite walk of his wa.s 
to a waterfall, to get to which a marshy bit of ground 
infested with leeches had to be traversed. On one occa¬ 
sion be had taken some of his friends to see it, when one 
of the party—an impulsive lady—looking round at the 
beautiful spot, suddenly exclaimed, “ Is this heaven, or”-— 
after a short pause, during which she became suddenly 
aware that a leech had attacked her—“ or the other place ?” 

Yet in a big sense, cither literary or political, these 
Memoirs are, after all, very disappointing. They do not 
fulfil the expectations or tne promise that the name, fame, 
and position of the writer would justify one in forming. 
Great-grandnephew to John Arbuthnot, the friend and 
brother wit of Swift, Pope, Gay, and Prior, he inherited 
his keen Toryism and humanity, also his taste for learning 
and literature, but neither his pungency of wit nor his 
special aptitude for the latter. In the same way, strong 
mao as he was, and, although he passed the best part his 
life in India, he has little of any value to tell us about it. 
Indeed, so far as its people are concerned, beyond two or 
. three bare allusions to a special friend or two, they are 
absolutely non est. They do not seem to have existed or 
have had anything to do with his life. *'A truer, finer 
specimen of the best .type of Indian civilian could scarcely 
be found,” is the Bishop of St. Alban’s opinion of him. 
Yet how typically English and insular. How little like 
those predecessors of his, Elpbinstone, Munro, and Malcolm 
(who was Boy Malcolm even when an old man), whose 
sympathies with the people were so very'* cordial and 
sincere.— Arthur G. Leonard. 
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•'•17. Bombay in the Making, by Phihozb B. M. MalabAri. 
This learned book deals with the history of the growth 
of-judicial institutions from 1661 to 1736 in the *'poor 
little island,” as Pepys scornfully termed Bombay. Its 
acquisition by the English as part of the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza put it on a different footing from all 
our other Indian dependencies, and was at first the cause of 
serious difficulties with the struggling East India Company, 
whose chief headquarters were then at the now decayed 
emporium, Surat. Bombay at its acquisition (Lord Claren¬ 
don thought it was " within a little distance from Brazil ”) 
was not a celebrated, or, indeed, a • very important place 
(as late as 1728 Malabar Hill was let annually-* for 
Rs. 1301), and the value of the harbour was not realized 
by the English, although the Portuguese Governor wrote to 
Lisbon on the arrival of the rival nation in 1665 that 
" India will be lost the same day in which the English nation 
is settled at Bombay.” Taken over, however, it was by 
Humphrey Cooke, the first Governor, who ruled for but a 
few years, when he was disgraced for very* evident fraud and 
peculation. English law had been introduced with the ces¬ 
sion of the island, but it was long before the rights of the 
Portuguese and native inhabitants could be put on any satis¬ 
factory basis at all, and the author diligently points out the 
lawsuits and tracasseries of the earliest times. The Crown 
ceded Bombay to the East India Company in 1667, and 
the worthy Sir George Oxenden had the difficult-task of 
settling hs government, and on his death, two years later, 
he was succeeded by Gerald Aungier, the real founder of the 
prosperity of Bombay. Of this Governor Mr. Malabari 
gives a chapter of panegyric, no doubt well merited, for-it, 
was he who “brought the face of Justice to be unveiled which , 
before lay hid in a-'shigle^person's breast, who distributed 
her favours according to she Governor's direction.” From 
this foundation of the judicial system the author ukes tib 
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into the tangled skein of the adnninistration itself, he shows 
how "Judge Nicolls hath behaved himself so ill” and many, 
other difficulties, for Bombay was singularly unhappy in its 
early officials. "The first Governor . . . was dismissed for 
fraud and embezzlement, the first Deputy-Governor.. . was 
found guilty of drunkenness and gross profanity, and was sent 
home ; and the first ]o 6 ge . ., was suspended for wilful dis¬ 
obedience to his superiors. He has much to sayalso about the 
drastic treatment of "interlopers." the difficulties of land ten¬ 
ure, the savagery (and perhaps on this head too much is said, 
for was not all colonial justice at the time barbarous ?) 
of the times, and the chief lawsuits of Bombay. Nor docs he 
forget to tell about its decadence under Sir John Child, and 
Keigwin’s rebellion, and many other important, if half- 
forgotten, topics of the past. Altogether he has woven 
carefully studied materials into a book, which is inter¬ 
esting and, while verbose, attractive, and yet of very 
considerable historical value. The Governor of Bombay 
contributes a short but excellent introduction.—A. F. S. 


Williams and Norgate ; London. 

. 18 . TAs Old Syriac Gospels, by Agnes Smith Lewis. 
This new work from the unwearying pen of Mrs. Lewis, 
otherwise designated " Da-M 4 pharreshe,” consists of the 
text of the Sinai (or Syro-Antiochene) Palimpsest; and it 
includes the latest additions and emendations, with the 
variants of the Curetonian text, corroborations from 
many other manuscripts, and a list of quotations from 
ancient authors. , The text, together with ^the section 
containing the quotations from the Syriac Fathers, occupies 
334 while the introductory sections, including the 

three Appendixes, occupies 78 pages—in all 412 pages 
quarto. All students of the Semitic languages ^are by 
this time familiar with the story of the enthusiastic enter¬ 
prise of the two distinguished ladies and their repeated 
visits during a series of years past to the Convent of 
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St. Katherine in the Sinaitic Peninsula. Undaunted amidst 
the perils and privations of these repeated pilgrimages, they 
have prosecuted their self-appointed task at the cost of 
sacrifioes to themselves, which are such as mark them out 
for learning, devotion, and self-forgetfulness from all the 
ladies of their time. Apart from their unexampled achieve¬ 
ments, the degree of literary attainment requisite as 
qualifications for such achievements is, even of itself alone, 
incalculable. They have laid Biblical scholars and the 
whole Christian Church under permanent obligation. The 
nature and the raison d'itre of the enterprise embodied in 
the present volume, together with the modus operandi of the 
execution of it, are set forth and developed with admirable 
detail in the Introduction—in which division of the work 
honour is rendered to whom honour is due—to Dr. Rendel 
Harris and others who have toiled in this same department 
of Christian labour, and have kept in touch with this noble 
enterprise. To what we said respecting the t>pe-sctting, 
proof-reading, and general execution of the work in our 
notices of the previous issues of this unique undertaking 
we have nothing now to add ; it is all of a piece with other 
works printed at the same press and issued from the same 
* house. Mrs. Lewis is singularly fortunate in her publishers. 
The diligence and vigilance manifest in the whole produc¬ 
tion, alike of editress and printers, must have been ceaseless 
from the commencement to the close. Facsimiles of some 
of the original leaves have here been photographed, and 
the broken, frayed, and soiled condition of those leaves 
help, however inadequately, to impress the student with a 
sense of the difficulty which must constantly beset the’ 
transcriber. But, every page is simply packed with 
honest work. There is a painstaking accuracy which is 
beyond all praise visible throughout, and the printing is^a 
model of how such work ought to be done; for any 
enterprise of this nature the prime qualiheation is a 
reverent spirit, and the next is a dread of inaccuracy. 
These essential qualities Mrs. Lewis evidently possesses. 
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In. the resvU wC have the Four Gospels in Syriac, accom¬ 
panied throughout by innunierable footnotts in neat Latin, 
with abundant references to au thors and to cod ices. Hence¬ 
forth the Semittc sludeirt wilt find himscEf occupying a 
higher plane than any that ha* been occupied by bis 
predecessors in the departEnent of Bible-work. We are 
mor^ and more impressed with the debt of gmlliude due 
from' all Biblical scholars and from the Christian Church at 
, large to this erudite and devoted lady and her sister.—B. 
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A G^ogri&pky fl/ /ndia; Physkai, P^hticai^ ottd' C(m- 
fK«rcieU, by Geqece PATTEftsOWj late Professor of Hlitoty 
and Political Economy In the Madraa Christian College, 
aad RoHow-BKaminer of the University of Madfas' (Lo^dbii'l 
The Ch-ristjan Literature Society for India), This book,' 
in subetanoc and style of treatment, is an enlargement df 
the. chapter on India in the author's ''Handbook of 
Geography for Indian Schoolsbut many sul^ccts which 
it was impossible to touch upon there arc amply dealt'wEfh' 
in this Tfolume. It is accompanied with excellent mapg'Md 
iUustrationa. and is eitceediagly welt printed, ■'■"1 
■^BurmA tkrssgk ihe. CtnturUs - \xd\\i% a short ^coorit df 
the leading racef of Burma, of theiit! atig[ii> arid of' their 
struggles for supremany throughout'past! cefttunesj also’ oF 
tkc three Burmese ■-witf 5 , and of ther.l&iiin'estacioii-of the- 
country^ by ihe Bfitiah Government, by'Jofiw'S^UAiir. witH^ . 
fiftccmiilustaratiojis (London r^Kegan Paul,*Trench, Triibner' 
aqd Covy LiHiitedJji This- is ^ haitdyilttEe volum^ dciUrr^' 
very- concisely with tbe ■Burmese Taiie Thfe' ahthof 
Out how little even the Burmese chemselves know'#r''iiaf' 
history of Burma. .■■ Books .dealing ori this quesrion aW^'Very 
rarfe This is an ideal.- hook for a business 
glance can obtain informatlortj which has bccii coVriptessed ' 
ill order that such men of business,' or travellers, or siudcntst'' 
oan quickly read up the information they rei^iuire. ■' ff- " 
i;, As^af /Af Buddhist, Einp&r^r-of Indi&^ by'iViird^MT 
SMmt,i MLvi„ . i.c.s. (retired), second adIti'Onr'revised' affd-‘v 
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enlarged (Oxford : At the Clarendon Press). Although 
the plan of this work is maintained unchanged, and 
Chapters VI. and VII., containing the legends, have been 
reprinted without material.emendation, this edition is sub¬ 
stantially a new work. The versions of the inscriptions 
have been repeatedly compared word by word with the 
texts, and revised throughout. The recent discovery of 
SlmAth pillar adds a new edict to those previously known, 
and clears up the interpretations of the SAuchl and Kausambi 
edicts, which were misunderstood when the first edition of 
this book was published. A bibliographical note and map 
have been inserted. ' 

A History of India: Part I.—"The Pre-Musulman 
Period," by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyasgar, m.a., with illus¬ 
trations and maps (London, Bombay, and Calcutta: Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co.). This volume is intended for the 
use of pupils in the higher forms of secondary or high 
schools. It is intended to meet the requirements of the 
matriculation examination of the Indian Universities, and 
of the school-leaving certificate examination of Madras and 
other presidencies and provinces. The aim of the author 
has been to give in a simple and direct narrative an up-to- 
date account of the history of ancient India, political and 
social, the people as well as of the kingdoms and dynasties; 
^^l yn to trace the influence, where possible, of environments 
generally, and of geographical conditions especially, on 
the course of history; to trace the growth of movements 
and ideas, and to show the continuity of Indian history,’ 
and the relation of cause and effect and other cognate 
subjects. 

Modem Arabic Stories, Ballads, Proverbs, and Idioms, 
collected and translated by Colonel A. O. Greek, p.&c. 
Parts I. and II. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press). The 
object of these well-printed volumes was intended as an 
“ Arabic Reader " for |hose who were desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the Arabic language as spoken in Cairo 
and the neighbouring districts, and for many years past has 
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been used the ttxtbook for the local Arabic citamtna- 
lions for oifieers and men of the army of occupation in 
Eg>'pt. 

litdiim Folk-Tales; being side-lights on village life in 
BflaaponcK Central Provinces, by E. M, Gordon {London; 
Elliot Stocic). Tht obscTvijtions in this work have been 
confined to the western portion of the Bllaspore district of 
the Cenirat Provinces of India—the Mungeli Tehsil. The 
anthorj during a residence of some sixteen years, acquired 
the dialect of the people, and also gathered at first hand 
the material which he gives us in the volume- 

Tht Brahui Lart^uagg: Part 1. — " Introduction ?ind 
Gmimnar/' by Denys de S. BkaV, LC-S. (Calcutta; Super¬ 
intendent Government Printing). The author in this work 
analyzes the language spoken-in and round Kalat, the 
capital of the Khanate, and the meeting-place of Sara wan 
and Jhaiawan. This language is regarded by moat Brahuia 
as preserving the purest form of their speech. Passing 
reference is made to the more [mportani divergences 
between the Sarawan and Jhaiawan branches of the 
language, but the author has not gone aside into the by¬ 
paths of dialectical variants. 

Frtffvi ^oroa!:£er to Chriii: An autobiographical sketeb 
of the Rev. Dhanjibhai Kaurojt, the fir^t modern converc' 
to Chrlgtiartity from the Zoroastrlan religion, with introduc¬ 
tion by the Rev. D. Mackichah, u.d., (Edinburgh 

and London: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier). This is 
a very mterestiitg story dealing with the conversion of the 
Rev. Dhatijibbai Nauroji, the whole being a collection, of 
reminiscences culled from the memories of a long and 
notable life. The intention of the book is to fulfil the 
higher purpose of deepening the interest of Christianity. 

Viscoum. MorUy and I^idian Rtform^ by E. Major 
{London : James Nisbet and Co.,. Liinited)L A well-written 
book in three parts, containing a sketch of the man and 
the measure, the passing of the Indian Act, and day by 
day in India. 
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-. tHalf the Battle in Burmese; A Manual of the Spoken 
Language, by R. Grant Brown, i.c.s. Burma (London : 
Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press). A very useful 
vade>mecum for students who require some knowledge of 
the Burmese language. 

(> Preaching, by F. E. Carter, m.a. (London :• Longmans, 
Green and Co.). This volume deals at some length on the 
art of preaching in its various forms. '' 

I ■ Children, of India, by Janet Harvkv K elm an, with 
, leight coloured illustrations; Children of China, by Colin 
Campbell Brown, with eight illustrations (Edinburgh and 
.London : Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier). These two 
well-printed little volumes, containing very interesting and 
instructive reading, are well illustrated, and suitable for 
presentation to children. 


^ We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
publications: The Indian Review (G. A. Natesan and Co., 
Madras) Review of (published by Horace 

Marshall and Son, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C.);— 
Current Literature (New York, U.S.A.);— The Canadian 
Gasette (London);— United Empire (The Royal Colonial 
‘Instituie, Northumberland Avenue, London) Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (38, Conduit Street, 
London, ^.)\—The Cornkill Magazine; The Hindustani 
■Review and Kayastha Samachar, edited by Sachchidananda 
■Sinha, Barrisier-at-Law (Allahabad, India. 7, Elgin Road); 
.^Proceedings of the Af^lo - Russian Literary Society 
■ (founded in 1893), August, September, and October, 1910 
(The Imperial Institute, London. S.W.)-.—The Busy Mans 
- Magazine (The Maclean Publishing Company, Limited, 
Toronto);—r/t# Literary Digest, which now • includes 
‘American Public Opinion (Funk and Wagnalls Company, 

' publishers. New York and London) \—The First Principles 
■^‘of the'fain Philosophy, compiled and published by Hira- 
’chawd Liladhar Jhavert, with an introduction by L. D, 
Barnett, m.a., LITT.d. ;— Manual of Palestistean Arabic -for 
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Sdf-lnsimiiioTt, by H. H. Spoer, m.a. ph.d. (New .York 
Urtivergity)f. s,D. (Rutger's CoHcgc)d and E, Nistr^tlali, 
iHaddad (London : MesarSr Luiac and .Cor) ;— 

and --uant" in Sanikrii and by Harold 

H. Bender, (flaltimorc; J. H. Fnrst Company}^ 

Reaent Indiim Finance, by D. E. Wacha (Madras: Nalcgan 
and Co.) ;—dympses ef ike Oriati Tif-day, by St. Nihal 
Singh (Madras: Nalcsati and Co.) FManan: The 
Legend q/a yewdit P^pe, by George Hh Handler (London : 
Liisac and Coi^'^Wer-i&rbuth shjh APtn Testament^ by 
Dr. Phil. u. theo). Edoard Kdnig (Leipzig: Diectrjch'&che 
Vtrlagsbuchhandlijng Theodor Weicher) ‘^^Ann^tal Ripori 
nf ihe Arck^oUgicai Survey, Basiem Cink^ ipqg-io 
(Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, z^i. 6 )\—A fmued Report 
0/ the Anb^Alogkal Survey af IndtAy Frontier CircUi/or 
1909-10 (Peahwar Governmenc Press, North-West Frontier 
Province) ;— Addres-r of ike Denoan of Mysore to the Dasara 
Repreimtaiioe Assembly, Ottoberx^, [910 (Mysore : Printed 
at the Government Biancb Press);— Tyage^yar, ike QnaUsi 
M^iicid Composer of Southern ImtiA A Stiidy^ by. C. 
Tirumalayya NaEdu, ri.h.A.S. (Madras: South Indian Press). 

We rcgrftt that want of space obliges us to pogcpotifi our 
' notices of the following works : The Broadsione of Empire, 
by Sir Charles Bmcc, vols. j. and ii. (London: Macmillan 
and Co-, LimE ted ):—The Glory of ike Skia World, by 
Major P. M. Sykes and Abmad Din Khan (London: 
Macmihan and Co,, Limited) Awakening oj IndiS; 

by J. Ramsay Macdonald (London: Hodderand StoughlonJ; 
—Changing China, by Rev. Lord Wiiliatn Gaacoyiie Cecil 
(London : J. NIsbet and Co.) ;—hiam in China, by Majrahali 
Broomhall (London: China Inland Mission and Morgan 
and Scott );—Venice tn the Thirteenth af*d Foterteenth 
Centuries, by F. C. Hodgson, m.a. (London: George Alieji 
' and Sons) Lands-.■ the Sudan, Ttenhia, 

and Algeria, by Michael Myers Shoemaker (London: 
Gr P.' Putnams Sons)j —Village Folk^Tales of Ceylon^ 
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vol. i., collected and translated by H. Parker (London: 
Luzac and Co.);— Selections from the Koran, compiled and 
translated from the* original Arabic by Mirza Abdul-Fazl 
(Allahabad: G. A. Asghar and Co.);— The Picture of 
Dorian Gray, by Oscar Wilde (Paris; Charles Carrington; 
London : Simpkin. Marshall and Co., Limited);— Behind 
the Scenes in Peking, by Mary Hooker (London: John 
Murray);— India and Tibet, by Sir Francis Younghusband, 
IC-CI.E. (London: John Murray);— The Pharaoh and the 
Priest, by J. Curtin (London: Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co., Limited);— Gleanings from Fifty Years in China, by 
the late Archibald Little, revised by Mrs. Little (London ; 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Limited);— Chota Nag- 
pore, by F. B. Bradley*Birt, i.c.s., F.R.G.S., with an intro¬ 
duction by the Right Hon. the Earl of Northbrook, g.c.s.i. 
(London ; Smith, Elder and Co.);— The Incas of Peru, by 
Sir Clements R. Markham (London : Smith, Elder and 
Co.);— The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 
by Hosea Ballou Morse (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co.);— Rare Days in Japan, by G. T. Ladd (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co.);— Indian Unrest, by Valentine • 
Chirol;— Overland to India, by Sven Hedin, in 2 vols. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Limited);— The Mistress of 
, Shenstone, by Florence L. Barclay (New York and London : 

. G. P. Putnams Sons). 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 


IwpiA; GEWEiiAL.-^Tht King has inti coated that he will 
visit [tidia, accocnpnnied by the Queen, to hold the Corona¬ 
tion Dnrbar at Delhi on January ij 191 z- This news has 
been received with great entbuSLasm. Lord Hardinge has 
given his as5u rarice that His Majesty’s visit will be cordially 
welconoed. 

Lord and Lady Minto left Simla on Novetnher i amid 
an influential gathering, which had assembieil to say good¬ 
bye to the Viceroy. He proceeded to Patiala, and on 
November 4 installed the Maharaja. In a speech Lord 
Minto dwelt on the hereditary connection of the Maharajas 
house with Patiala and the great responsibilities of the 
Maharaja, Tbt Maharaja, in the course of a most cordial 
reply, recalled the rraditio'nal loyalty of the Stale, and paid 
a haodsomc tribute to Lord Minto’s administration and the 
splendid work of Lady Minto among the vfofneni of India. 
On November 10 Lord Minto laid the foufidation-stone of 
the Proclamation Pillar at Allahabad, on the site where 
Lord Canning read the Qneen’s Pcoclatnation of 185®^ 
reply to an address. Lord Minto said that he valued &.bove 
all else the appreciation of the princes and leaders of the 
people of India. On November 16 he reviewed a division 
of all arms, including over a thousand vo'lunteers. On 
November i 3 he received addresses of farewell from three 
Calcutta societies. Replying to an address fmm the Cor¬ 
poration His Excellency said he rejoiced that the Calcucia 
Improvement Bill was in a fair way to become law. He 
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left Calcutta on November 23, and Bombay on the 25th 
of that month, and reached London on December 12, 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, the new Viceroy of India, 
accompanied by Lady Hardinge, left London on November 3 
on his way to India. He arrived at Bombay on November 18, 
and received a cordial welcome. He reached Calcutta on 
November 21, where he was received in state by Sir Edward 
Baker, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

Lord Morley has resigned his post as Secretary of State 
for India, which post has been filled by Lord Crewe. 

The German Crown Prince and Princess arrived in 
Bombay on November 2. He will make a stay in India 
until the middle of February, during which time he will 
visit Hyderabad, Jaipore, Agra, and Delhi, and then go on 
to the frontier. He will subsequently pay a visit to the 
Exhibition at Allahabad. 

India : Native States. —^Just before leaving India Lord 
Minto bad the pleasure of informing His Highness, Sir 
Prabbu Naryen Singh, that the Secretary of State had 
accepted the proposals made by the Government of India 
whereby he and his successors will be given a defined and 
, permanent status amongst the ruling chiefs of India. He 
has been created the Maharaja of Benares, and is now 
f admitted in fact, as well as honorifically, within the circle 
;. of the great ruling chiefs. This Sute thus constituted has 
, an area of 887 square miles, and a population of 362,000. 
« n he adimnistracion will be conducted in accordance with 
the wishes of,the Lieutenant-Governor. 

. India Fr/PNTIER.—A n agreement 1 ^ been reached by the 
, Joint Anglo-Afghan Boundary Commission. It provides 
. ,that all outlaws shall be removed to a distance of at least fifty 
miles from the frontier, with the object of preventing raids. In 
. accordance ,with tfie terms of this agreement, outlaws from 
Afghanistan resident in British territory have been, ordered 
^..beypod the fifty-mile limit, and it is .hoped that Afghan 
, of^eials will irpmediately take similar steps wi^ r^ard to 
the outlaws on their side of the border. ,, 
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.1 SuAir StAtTES,—TJ it Burma Government records 

;ivith satisfaction tha,i peace prevailed ttunou^hoat tht Shan 
States duringf the past year^ Tlte Southern States have 
suffered considerably In the past ‘from Jack of proper coni' 
munications, and much good is expected to result from the 
railway, which' was commenced; during the year. The 
Northern Shan States bear witness tso the severity of 
the anti-opium oruaade in Yunan. Friendly relaciona exist 
between British and Chinese officials. 

Straits ■SETTLEMEKT3 ,'—Mr, .■Arthur Robert Adams has 
been appointed an unofficial ircmiher of the Legislative 
Council of the Straits Settlements, and Mr./-John Bowen 
Elcum (Director of Education) an official tnember'of‘''the 
Council. 

V PEEsiA.~‘”Azad-ehMulk^ the Regent; died on 
her 23 at Teheran at the age of scvcnly-slK, and Nasr-el- 
Mulk was appointed by the Mejlisa to act-as the Regent 
by forty votes against tiventy-nine votes received by 
Mustavfi'ul-Mamalik the Premier. 

In consequence of the Insecurity of the trade-routes in 
Southern Persia Great Britain addrMsed a note to Persia 
demanding neatomiion of security on these routes. In the 
- event of failure ihe British Government will take over and 
>'police these soixihern roads, and .organite a local, force 
commanded by officers of the Indian Army, and will also ■ 
make a charge of lO per cant, on- the customs to cover.thc^.^ 
icost- The note also stated that, in case of failure to ooin^y 
with its terms, Great Britain will Cake over the BusbiEC'. 
'.MShlrar route all the way to dspahan. A reply to Lhls rmte 
was'made by the Persian Government following^ the lines 
anticipated. < it proposed that thc-surchatrgeiof.the.^cuBtoiriS’ ‘ ^ 
foreshadoated in the British note should be made at once, 
and that the proceeds should be used by Persia for the 
purpose of r,estr3ring order on. the trade routes. -rv- 

fcfU Gn^accoont of the riots reported from Shirac, the Persian-'^ ‘ 
r).Government was warned that it would be .-held. responsible • 

. for any injury done to'Brlilah life or propertythere^i- One 

... . . . 
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hundred and sixty men and four guns were landed at Lingah 
from the cruiser/w on October 27, 1910, by request of the 
Deputy Governor and the British Vice-Consul. On learning 
this the Persian Government demanded the British Minister 
to withdraw this force. The British Minister replied that 
the force would be withdrawn as soon as the state of order 
admitted of it. News received later stated that the Jewish 
quarter had been sacked by Kashgas, and the whole Jewish 
population, said to number 5,000, rendered destitute. The 
British force was later withdrawn from Lingah, as it was 
considered the danger no longer existed. 

Egypt and Sudan. —Mr. Robert Alexander, one of 
the English directors of the Suez Canal Company since 
1884, ha-s resigned his seat at the Conseil d’Administra¬ 
tion, and Mr. Oswald Sanderson has been elected in 
his place. 

A patrol was sent out under Colonel Asser to punish 
some recalcitrant chiefs. The force successfully attacked 
and occupied the Jebel, or mountain, on November 13. 
The force met with only a slight opposition, as the in¬ 
habitants fled. One native officer and one man were 
killed, and four men wounded. The enemy lost twenty. 

South Africa. —H.H. the Duke of Connaught, accom¬ 
panied by the Duchess, arrived on board the Balmoral 
Castle at Cape Town on October 31 on his Imperial 
mission, and was met by Lord Methuen, the Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the Forces, and many other notables, including 
Lord and Lady Gladstone, General Botha, and other 
Ministers of the Union. On landing a most enthusiastic 
reception was given His Royal Highness by a distin¬ 
guished gathering. A procession was formed, which 
cs9orted the Royal party to the City Hall through deco¬ 
rated streets lined with troops. Here the Duke was 
welcomed in an address by Sir Frederick Smith, the 
mayor, in which he said the Duke’s arrival proclaimed the 
birth of a new era foretold by their great leaders. The 
Union would knit closer the many great interests of South 
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Africa, enabling her to take her place among the first of 
the tvorld’s greatest centres of industry. South Africa 
prayed for the strengthening of the hallowed ties binding 
the Colonies to the Mother‘Countryj and they sent the 
King a message of loyal and dutiful obedience. After 
tamenting the death of King Edward, the address recog- 
nijed iu the visit of the Duke oF Connaught a Further 
proof of the deep and constant interest of King George in 
the oversea dominionsL The Duke, in his reply, desired to 
express his thanks on behalf of King George for the senti¬ 
ments of loyalty and devotion conveyed m the address, 
and to assure the many thousands of the King's subjects— 
European, Asiatic^ and African, In whose name the address 
bad bMn presented—of His Majesty's unfailing Interest lit 
their welfare He deplored the sad event which prevented 
the Heir Apparent frocn opening the Union FarSiament, as 
it would have been a fitting culmination to the efforts of 
the statesmen and people of South Africa in the cause of 
unity and conciliation that the last stone of the edifice 
should he laid by the son of the Monarch whose name was 
associated for all time with the love o£ peace and hate 
of discord. Many other addresses were presented to 
the Duke by the chief municipalities, the Cburches, the 
Indian and coloured communities, and various public 
bodies of Cape Colony, in these loyalty and welconKS 
were'expressed. The Duke opened tbe Selborne Dock at 
Simonstown on November 3, 

On N ovember 4 the Duke opened the U nion Parliament, 
in his speech ho assured the Assembly of the King’s heart¬ 
felt gratitude for the sympathy extended by the whole of 
South Africa to himsdf and his family in the irreparable 
loss which they had sustained. He said tliat the King 
rejoiced in the knowledge that the Union of his South 
African dominions had made for the social and nvatcrial 
progress of his people. It was Hla Majest/s earnest 
prayer that the Union so happily achieved may, under 
God-s guidance, prove a lasting blessing to South Africa* 
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After declaring the Parliament open, the Duke read the 
following telegram from King George : 

‘'Although it has.been ordained that I should not be 
with you on this great occasion, my- thoughts and prayers 
are to-day for South Africa, and for her lasting Union. 
I earnestly trust that for the sake of the people as a whole, 
your great country may, by God's blessing and under wise 
guidance and statesmanship, progress-from year to year, 
ever increasing in wisdom, happiness, and prosperity/' 

The Duke sent a telegram to the King in which he said 
he had declared open the first Parliament of the Union of 
'South Africa, and that he had read his telegram of good 
wishes, which was received with unbounded satisfaction, 
and that all classes of the community had received him 
with greatest cordiality. 

..The Duke visited many other places in South Africa, and 
was met with the same cordiality. He left Durban on his 
return to England on December 3. 

■The estimates of the Finance of South Africa were 
presented in the House of. Assembly on November 17. 
They provide for an expenditure of ji^i3,8o2,3i5 for the 
ten months ending.March 3.t,,i9ii, an increase of;^596.586. 
ov<fr the hgures for the four Colonies for the corresponding 
ptwjpd.of,1909-10. The contribution to the Imperial Navy 
ia«}t d^wn at j^S6,6oo. , ... (. 

hjfa^^MAitO.-r-Colonel Sir W* .Manning, lately Com¬ 
missioner in Somaliland, has been appointed Governor and, 
Commander-iorChi^^ of the Nyassaland Protectorate, •in 
succession . tQi Sir A. Sharpe. i 

CoMMONMrBAi,TH,ii.08-, Austoalia. —The Commonwealtbi 
has proclaimed the ^cept^pe on.Januaiy. 1, i9ii».pf YaaSr. 
Capherra, New South Weles, as the site of the capital pf the 
Commonwealth. . ’ 

New South. .Waives. —The ,Premier and Treasurer 
delivered his.Budget speech on December 6. ., He presented, 
a lucid statement of the finances of the State. .The revenue 
for.the last financial year amounted to 14^531,415, and 


the expenditure: to ;i'14,330^3Sfi, leaving-.3 aurpitis of 

Westeeim Australia. —Sir Newton Moore, the Premier 
of Western Australia, resigned in Septiember, and Mr. 1 
Wilson, hkherto Minister of Works; succeeded him as" 
Premier and Colonial Treasurer, while Mr, Daglisb became 
Minister of Works- 

QuEEaSLAKO.—'I'he Government propose to oomplete 
the framework of the State railway-system by cbe eKtensioa 
of the Coastal Railway from Rockhampton to Cairns^ and 
the construction O'f a new linefnscn.Cbarleville to Catnooweali^ 
connecting on the east with che extensions of the existing 
inland lines, and on the west with the Federal Trans¬ 
continental sysienn. The work will occupy about ten years,, 
and cost ^6,000,000. r 

NEWFOUNDLAUCr—The Colonial Customs^ revenue for 
the quarter ending last September showed an unprecedented 
increase. It amounted to j^S,ooo over the corresponding 
quarter of Ust year, which also largely exceeded previous 
flares. 

,. The exports, of the Colony for the fiscal y.tar findad June 
last stow j^2O0,ooo excess over the previous lyeaTf-^and- 
represent the largest export figures ever reached. 


OEiTtrARV;—The following deaths have been ■ ncaorded 
during the past quarter r ■ 

CAptain J. G. Lt'MifdvaQt (aitvsd jja India lEfii-fii)Cip«Un iL!*j 
BitdfitsiiOD (£<HDkli 1 aDd 1^93 and 1 1 ] 94 ) Hcrbcit 

of tti«i Jndiaiii Anuy;—Geocige TboiDas 'Majtknd, LientoiunL-Colat^iaf 
ibe BcDgal.Staff Cnps ^--Lkntbdant^Cokibal Thopias St- QisdiId ClqKcl 4 
bucli,i.]a[a ludiao Arm;:;—^laptEl'D l^nKst Scott Jervis (Fcrsiui-: war, 
Jwdian MvtiityJ ^T-P*vid ■ Rdh, Im* iDdiaQ Civib-Sctnce B, Mssiei 
(cntcrcQ Madras ClsdS-SetriM. j ^45)Li«uteuMt of {lve< lodiati 

Ariu;;—UeutcDaDt-ColKMic] J. Biainlc; Ridtmt (BhuotHii expcditicia 

LAntcQcs (Icdisn Muciov);—ColDDd C, dv C'liutc; HamiLtcm, 
c.E. (laulMii Pipedition |SE^, TLrab eipedLuon, South A'kLca)^—CcGCipel 
EoberL Nssiuftb MaephersQULicutenHut ■ ColocicL Frederick T;Frr4|] 
(Indian Mutiny, Zulu A'lt 1E79);—Msjk4|.j:aniii;fl Stuart Kin^ Iifbdian Anu;j 
—.Gilbat W^te; Eiliot, Eortbay OviL ^tvlceColontl Robert Purdy 
(Joivakl expedition 1E77-7E, AJghau wat rdyF-Ed, Tirati expedition 1 ; 
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Summary of Events. 

_Kenneth Deighton, late Indian Educational DepartmentErans Charles 

Johnson, late Madras Civil ServiceColonel Horace Monttgn (Rajputana 
and Central India 1858-59)Major-General William Edmund Warrand, 
».E. (Indian Mutiny)Major-General Daniel Mocatta (Sutlej campaign. 
Indian Mutiny, Punjab frontier 1879. Umbeyla 1865. Haiara 1868, 
Sowaki 1869);—Major-General H. T. Stuart, late Madras Staff Corps 
(Burmese war 185s) j—Surgeoo-Colonel F. H. Welch, Medical Staff 
(retired) (Haaara eap^ition 1888)Alexander Cochrane Logan, late 
Indian Civil Service (Bombay);—Major Richard Eyre Goold-Adams 
(Afghanistan, reUef of Kandahar. Egyptian campaign 188a)Augustus 
Bythesea Todd, late Public Works Department, IndiaBenjamin Trail 
Ffinch, c-t.t, late Director-in-Chief ^ the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department ;-Colooel Edmund Ripon Omroanney (China war 1860, 
Cossiah and Jyntiah Hill expedition 1882, Bhootan expedition, Lashai 
and Duffla expeditions, Afghan war 1878-79, Burmese expedition 1885-86, 
Harsm Field Force 1888)Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Hyde, 
late Indian Medical Service Captain George Henry Jackson, late Indian 
Army Colonel (Seocge Baker, cb. (China campaign 1869, Afghan cam¬ 
paign 1878-80, Burmese expedition 1885-86)Captain W. W. Fagan 
(Chitral 1895)Theodore Cook, C.I.E., formerly Principal at the College 
of Sdeoce, Poona ;-Sir Thomas Higham, K.c.t.ii.. Ute PubUc Works 
Department, India;—Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Richard Pennington 
(Indian Mutiny, North-West Frontier campaign i86j, Afghan war 1879, 
Egyptian campaign 1881)Colonel G. L. C. Merewether (Indian Mutiny 
1858-59, Abyssinian expedition 1868); — Lieutenant - Colonel Rivera 
Mantell. late of the Indian Medical ServiceCaptain E. F. Annand 
(North-West Frontier 1897, South African war 1899-190*) i—Ernest G. 
Contts, Public Works Department. India; —Colonel Charles Ingleby 
Harrison, R-x., late of the Public Works DepartmentArthur Cecil 
Hugh-Jooea, formerly of the Public Works Department. India W. Richard 

Ebb Hamblin, forroetly of the Indian Civil ServiceSurgeon Major- 
Gedenl James SiiKlair (Abyssinia 1867-68);—Major-General C P. Lane 
(Punjab campstign 1848, Indian Mutiny);—Mr. Waller Scott Seton-Karr, 
sometime Judge of the Bengal High CourtColonel Charles Evaria 
HaUett, Indian Army (retired);—Edward Bovrie Peacock, Indian Civil 
Service (retned) ; —Lieutenant-General Sir Robert John Hay, k.c.b. (China 
i860) ;—C:olonel Llewellyn Wavell, Indian Army (retired) (Indian Mutiny, 
CbiiM war i860, Afghan war 1879);—Captain H. F. N. Hopkins (India 
and South Africa);—Frederick Elias Jesson (Sikh campaign 1849 and 
Indian Mutiny) A. Rogers, late Bombay Ovil ServiceLieutenant 
Geoffrey Smith (South African war);—J. E. Ellb, at one time Under¬ 
secretary for India. 
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RAILWAYS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 

Bv H. E, Br LvsrtiH. 

This paper arises out of one by Colonel Vate, read to the 
Central Asian Society a few weeks ag^o, and dealing with 
the scheme for a ra.ilway across Persia which has been pur 
forward during recent months by an important syndicate in, 
Russia. It became evident that this subject would i'equire 
for its adequate consideration a survey of the railway system 
in the Middle East as a whole. That is the larger subject 
to which I wish to devote this paper. As I propose to 
place rigorous limits upon its Length, in order to give 
plenty of time for the subsequent discussion, I shall assume, 
as In this assembly I have a right t-g assume, that my 
audience start with some knowledge of the subject. Let 
me, therefore, without further preface^ come to dose 
quarters with it. 

After the close of Colonel Yate's admirable pap^,' I 
read to the Society extracts from the columns of two of 
the leading newspapers in Russia, showing that in the 
opinion of these influential organs the Trans-Persian rail¬ 
way sthente was already dead. It was pointed out that 
the two conditio-ns imposed by the Russian Government 
upon their consent to support the scheme—namely, that it 
should involve no expense to the Russian Treasury and no 
loss to Russian trade in Persia—rendered, the task of the 
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svndicate unumount to that of squaring the circle. We 
h..e no. “eL much «r .he projcc. since .hese pmnounce- 
j 'r. Russian Press, but it is quite 

men« appeared in ^ Colonel Ya.e will, 

possible that it may be revi • British 

esseocial for Grea. Briuin .0 secure access .o .he hne 

Lm a. ieas. - ^ tore."::: ^r: 

access to it from the Black sea, anu 
the Persian Gulf. Let us consider first the Black 
oroDOsition As Colonel Yatc so well showed us. the 
BTarSe.' .erminus of .he line would be .he presen. 
terminus of .he railway from .he Black Sea .o .he Caspian 
-namely Ba.um. Now Batum is a. presenb m ..oU..on 
of .he TraN of Berlin, a strongly fortified port, practically 
closed .0 iniernanonal commerce by the Russian Cubans 
tiff It is unlikely dia. Russia would 
Batum a free port, and we are therefore thrown back upo 
access to the railway on this side through Turkish ternto^.. 

I think Colonel Yam advocamd .he ^““‘'7 f 
the TurkUh Government from Trebizood on the Black 
^"erurn. This is one of the lines which the 
^rtdsh Government are anxious to see constructed « 

' ’ ec KV Its course is indicated in the map of 

^te^’Tailways issued by the MinUtor of Public Worfa 
h a^tinople in . 909. 1 < folo** *' “ 

far « Erserum,and U taken thence along the caravan route 

rnlhr^piai" of Alashker. .0 the Persian front^ a. 

Bayafid. From Bayatid Uiis caravan 
a Lu.-eas.eHy direction » Tabriz and Tehram Thero 
ate no reasonable grounds for opposmon on 
Rnssia .0 a railway along .h« route .0 ^ 
of Northern Persia. Such a raUway would 
Ijs oresent the main avenue of communicaooo for the 
■ trade of Western and Central Europe wiU. the nm^ 
■ of Northern Persia: and Uie Persian ^uon of ^s ,^t«y 
would presumably be built, under the provuions 4 
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Angia-Russian Agreemtn^ hy Russian capital. One tnorc 
word ahaut this railway, and I should like lo make It an 
ecnphatic word. Is it che object of Russia to close the 
markets of Northern Persia to International trade.? If 
noi, the sooner the other Euroj^n Powers wake up lo 
the realities af thft situadon the better. When I was Su 
Erierum about twelve years ago, the value of the imports 
from the Black Sea through that city into Northern Persia 
amounted to over half a million sterling a year, twD-tliird$ 
of the trade being done by Great Britain, The figijire has 
now sunk to British marhtts being represented 

by a value of under ;^37,ooo. These are deplorable 
figures. This route was practically opened to International 
trade during the first half of last century by two English- 
ttien^ each distinguished In his own sphere. One was our 
famous Ambassador In Constantinople, Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, and the other was Consul Brant, who represented 
Great Britain for a long period at Erzemm, If anyone will 
take [be trouble to read the voluminous correspondence 
between che Ambassador and the Consul, he will obtain 
some idea of the exertions which were required iij develop ' 
this great trade route. Is it now to be closed > The 
Russian railway constructed during recent years as a branch 
from the main Ealutn,'Baku line through firivan to Julfa 
and the Persian frontier is presumably accountable to some 
extent for the decline of the Trehizond route, and tbis 
factor must be met by scouring accea^ to the markett^ gf 
Northern Persia over such a railway as Colonel Yats 
indicated and which 1 have thought it necessary to 
-describe. 

Let me now pass to the Persian Gulf side of the pro¬ 
posed railway. If I understood Colonel Yaie rightly, his 
suggestion was that a branch should be built from Bundar ■ 
Abbas to Kerman. Such a railway would, no doubt, 
possess the advantage of being either within or close to 
the so-callcd British sphere. But there ajre serious objec-- 
dons. Kerman Is far removed from the centre of gravity 
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of British trade with Persia, which we should be better 
justified in placing at Isfahan. Bundar Abbas lies at the 
threshold of the Persian Gulf rather than inside the Gulf 
itself. Now the Gulf as a whole is a recognized sphere of 
British influence, and it is important, if our position in the 
Gulf is to be maintained, that the communications giving 
access to it should be under British control. If you sit 
still with folded arms while other Powers build railways to 
the Persian Gulf, your present position within those waters 
must become untenable. As a member of this Society 
has very wittily remarked, in face of railways debouching 
from the interior upon the Gulf, our present policy of 
treaties with the local potentates in the Gulf ports would, 
by itself, be likely to prove about as effective as trying 
to keep a flood out of a house by pinning a piece of red 
flannel over the keyhole of the front door. Obviously, 

1 think, the course indicated for us to pursue in connection 
with railway policy in these regions is to endeavour at the 
right time to procure the construction by British capital 
of any railway or railways which may seem to be in con¬ 
sonance with the natural requirements of the countries 
which lie behind. So far as Persia is concerned, it is at 
the head of the Gulf and not at' its threshold that these 

conditions would seem to obtain. 

There can be little doubt that the proper starting-place 
fo^ a railway from the Gulf into Persia, whether or not the 
Trans-persian line be constructed, is the Karun Valley. 
British capita] is already heavily engaged in that region, 

, and we have developed its communications by placing 
' steamers on the Karun, and by constructing a road 
270 miles in length, with steel bridges, from Ahwaz to 
Isfahan, which the present speaker surveyed in. 1889, and 
which was executed under his directions. Oil has recently 
been found in the valley of the Karun, and a pipe line is. 
in course of construction at very great expense from the 
oil-field to Mohammerah. Moreover, the region offers, 
facilities lor the growing of cotton on a large scale, which. 
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k 15 permiMible tc bopc that Bric[sh cspitalists wHl are 
their way to develop'- Quite recently there have appcareiJ 
in the columna of the Fiji&nti&l News of Land oh two 
articles dealing With the commereia] possibilities of a raiU 
way from the Karuii Valley to Isfahan.* The writer takes 
hia railway through Diaful in a north-westerly direction in 
aotpndance with known surveys, and then deflects it north¬ 
eastwards to Isfahan, which is a somewhat circuitoos method 
of commurtication with that city, hut which posaessca other 
advantages. It rnnSE noi be assumed, however, that the 
direct line foliowed by the British road from Ahwa 2 to 
Isfahan is at all art impossible line for a railway to foUow. 
What are termed "light railways" will, fora long time to 
cornSj be sufficient to meet the requirements of Persian 
traffic, [f anyone would desire to realize what can be 
accomplished by a light railway In a mountainous countty', 

I should! recommend him to visit that city of .dtligbiful 
winter sojourn, Ragnsa, on the gea-board of the Adriatic. ' 
The coast is over”towered by the precipitgus mouutaitis 
of the Herzegovina, and a narrOw-gauge railway is seen 
zigzagging up their sides. There could be no more 
romantic journey tbaii that which is offered by this railway 
from Ragusa to the capital of Bosnia, Sarajevo. When 
the gradients are too steep for ordinary progress, the engine, 
without stopping, takes up a cog-liue, and llfis you easily 
from the boTtom of a valley to tlie summit of a pass. 1 
have gald enough to show that there is a choice of rotires 
from Ahwaz to the interior, but I think there can be no 
doubt that the Karun Valley is indicated alike, by Nature 
and by political and commercial consideratLons as the proper 
avenue of approach by railway from the Persian Gulf to 
£he tableland of Persia. 

1 now pass to the other great railway project in the 
Middle East, known as the Baghdad Railway, which is 
fathered- by the Germans, and to which the proposed 
railway across Persia could scarcely fail to prove a rival. 

* Finwiitai jVrev, FcfmHry \ ard 6, 1911. 

H ■ 
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The Baghdad Railway^ is not one railway only, but a whole 
bunch of them. Here we are at once confronted by a ver)' 
serious question. As I have pointed out in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review, the object of these 
railways is mainly a strategical object What is aimed 
at is the concentration of Turkish military resources upon 
the British position in Egypt and on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. Turkey is being used as an instrument 
in the hands of Germany for the purpose of assailing the 
communications of the British Empire in highly vulnerable 
places. The humorous part of the proceeding lies in the 
proposal, seriously made, to build a railway of this nature 
out of revenues derived to a very great extent from increased 
taxes upon British goods imported into Turkey. Perhaps 
I had better read an extract from the new and revised 
edition of the principal German monograph on the Baghdad 
Railway. ^ The author. Dr. Rohrbach, speaks with authority 
on the subject, having made four successive journeys to the 
regions which the railway is destined to cross. He describes 
its main object with admirable candour. It is to be the 
trump card in the hand of Germany in a possible conflict 
with the British Empire. This is how he develops his 
thesis : 

V. "One factor, and one alone, will determine the 
possibility of a successful issue for Germany in such 
,8 conflict: whether or not we succeed in placing 
- England in a perilous position. A direct attack upon 
' England across the North Sea is out of the question ; 
the prospect of a German invasion of England is a 
fantastic dream. It is necessary to discover another 
combination in orckr to hit England in a vulnerable 
spot— and here we come to the point where the relcUion- 
ship 0/ Germany to Turkey, and the conditions prevailing 
in Turkey^ become of decisive importance for German 
foreign policy, based as it now is upon watchfulness in 
the direction of England. . .. England can be attacked 
'and mortally wounded by land from Europe only in one 
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plate ; Egypt. The loss of Egypt would mtan fof 
England not only the ctid of her dominion over the 
Suez Canal and of her connections with 1 ndia. and the 
Far East, but wpuld probably entail the loss also of 
her possessions in Central and East Africa, The 
conquest of Egypt by a Mohammedan Power, like 
Turkey, would also imperil England's hold over her 
6 q million Mohammedan subjects in India, besides 
prejudicing her rcJalions with Afghanistan and Persia- 
Turkey, however, can never dream of recovering 
Egypt until she is mistress of a developed railway 
system in Asia Minor and Syria, and uncib through 
the progress of the Anatolian Railway to Baghdad, 
she is in a position to withstand an attack by Englaxid 
upon Mesopotamia, The Turkish Army must be 
increased and imptpved, and progress must be made 
in her economic and financial position, , > . The 
stronger Turkey grows, the more dangerous does she 
become for England. . , - Egypt is a prize wbihh, 
for Turkey, would be well worth the risk of taking 
sides with Germany in a war with England, The 
poUey <if prottiii^g Turkey^ which is now pur&jtod by 
Germany, has ^ oihtr object bid ihs dUsir-t ia an 
insifrattct agsijtsi ihs d^g^r af a war wdh Eng/and.’' 

I ought to state that the italics in this ciiterestlng passa^ 
arc 001 my own but tho&e of Or- Rohrbacb,* 

Such being the avowed object of the railway, what tieps 
can and ought to be taken by our Government to safeguard 
British interests ? Before wc attempt to answer this ques¬ 
tion it may be well to cast a glance at the oourse of the 
projected railway. The only section yet completed is one 
Tjf 125 miles from Konia, the terminus of the Gennan 
railway through Asia Minor, to a place called Bulgurlu. 
But suffictent Turkish mvenues have already been ear¬ 
marked for the purpose of carrying the line across the 

* Holirbacii, “Di* Bagdad JJaho," aecuad cditlun, BecliHj 1911, 
■ yp.' i&, r?. 
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mouncain barrier of the Anti-Taurus as far as a place 
called Halif. on the plain of Mesopotamia, east of the 
Euphrates. After the passage of the Anti-Taurus Moun¬ 
tains the line is designed to bifurcate at a little town called 
Killis, to the north of Aleppo. One arm is to proceed to 
Aleppo, where it will join the French railway between 
Aleppo and Damascus. The Damascus line has a branch 
to Beyrut, on the coast of Syria; and from the station of 
Rayak, on this branch, about midway between Beyrut and 
Damascus, it is proposed to take the railway straight to the 
Egyptian frontier. This section between Rayak and the 
Egyptian frontier is marked “for immediate execution " in 
the files of the Ministry of Public Works at Constantinople, 
and it is coloured red in the railway map Usued by this 
Department in 1909. Presumably the gauge of the rail¬ 
way between Aleppo and Damascus will be assimilated to 
that of the Baghdad Railway; and the Syrian arm of the 
Baghdad enterprise will then extend in an almost straight 
and uninterrupted line through Syria to the Egyptian 
frontier. The Mesopotamian arm will proceed from Killis 
across the Euphrates, and, instead of following the course 
of that great river, will be taken over the floor of the desert 
to Mosul. From Mosul it will follow the courses succes¬ 
sively of the Tigris and of the Euphrates to the Persian 
Gulf. ' The long section between the Euphrates and Mosul 
will be exposed to the depredations of the wild Arab tribes, 
and will require to be policed on an extensive scale. 

Such are the outlines of this gigantic enterprise. With 
its two great arms, the railway is designed to control all 
the country lying between the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf. It requires no great insight into the future ' 
to recognize that, as Captain Mahan has so well pointed 
out, the continuance of Egypt under its present .political 
tenure and the safety of the British communications with 
India, the Far East and Australia, both ultimately depend 
upon the political complexion and bias of these particular 
regions. Should they continue in the possession of a 
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neutral State^ Turkey—of a Turkey jealous abnpve 

a.]] thinge of enforcing her ncLiiralEtyi and refuaing to 
become a pawn on the cheas. board of high politics then 
we shall have nothing to fear, Bnt if they are to be crossed 
by " Manchurian” railways controlled by a great European 
PowcCh che britiah Empire will have to look out for storms- 
k is true that her sea-pO'Wer might be used at two points of 
the pruiuni irae^ o-f these railways—namely^ in the nclgh- 
baurhood of Akxandretta and at the southern sKtremlcy of 
the Syrian coast. But in the Syrian case we should be 
obliged to hold the region in forre, while, in the case of 
Alexandrctta, it is only for a very short diatancE that the 
railway approaches within fifteen miles of the coast. The 
alternative route through Malatia has at present been banned 
by Russia ; but, when Cennany has completed her economic 
penetraticin. of these regions, it will probably be adopted, at 
least in the form of a strategical railway, owing to its distance 
from the sea. 

One hears it constantly stated that what the British 
Government ought to do is to concentrate on the section 
□f the railway between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, and 
to endeavour to obtain control o-ver that section. I think 
this proposal, was originally^ put forward by the late Sir 
Fitzgerald Law. But It fails alntoat entirely to meet the 
necessities of the situation which must arise if the railway 
is ever built. What is required for commercial purposes is 
concentration upon the branch, of the line from Sadi job above 
Baghdad to Khan akin on the Persian frontier. As is well 
known, it is proposed that thk branch should be coutlpued 
by Russian capital to Tehran. The Bagbdnd'-Khanakin 
trade route has been developed exclnaively by Englishmen, 
and our trade over it already amounts to over one million 
sterling a year—the value of British goods conveyed by 
this route. This figure compares with under j^ioo,oaoas' 
the value of the goods contributed by all other European 
countries, including Germany. Preferential treatment by 
rui^ay of Gerinan goods would be tantamount to slamnnmg 
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in our face the door which we have opened in this region at 
so great an expense of energy and labour. From the com¬ 
mercial point of view, a railway between Baghdad and the 
Gulf would be of comparatively little use, and it would even 
prejudice trade If it were built with the proceeds of increased 
customs duties. Great Britain and India mainly send 
valuable goods into this region—Great Britain Manchester 
cottons, and India coffee, indigo, tea, and spices. A ton 
of Manchester goods is worth on the average and 

a 4 per cent, increase of the duties, which arc levied ad 
valorem, would increase the cost to the consumer of this 
ton of printed cottons by no less a sum than 80s. 
The present freight on this ton of goods from Btisrah to 
Baghdad by river is 25s. So, even if the railway, built 
out of the proceeds of customs revenues, were to carry the 
goods to Baghdad for nothing, there would be an increase 
in cost, due to the railway, to the consumer in Baghdad 
of 55s. a ton over and above the present rates of freight. 

The natural communications of Mesopotamia are the 
great rivers, Euphrates and Tigris ; and the true economic 
development of this vast country lies in the improvement of 
• these waterways. The Tigris is already open as far as 
Baghdad, and, so long as we can effectively secure equal 
treatment for British goods on any railway between Baghdad 
and the Persian centres, we need not fear the competition of 
a railway between Baghdad and the Gulf, provided that it 
be not a subsidized railway. These, I think, are the principal 
commercial considerations involved by the proposed railway. 

From the political point of view, just as Russia has made 
her stipulations with Germany and with Turkey in conneo* 
tion with the enterprise, and has insisted that no strategic' 
railways should be built in the direction of her frontier, 6r 
even in the direction of the Persian frontier, so it would 
seem that a similar course is dictated to Great Britain by 
the dictates of ordinary prudence. The projected line from 
lUyak in Syria to the Egyptian frontier is plainly inadmis¬ 
sible, and I. scarcely think that, if Russia were to change 
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plac?:^ with us, she would evxr consent to the line from 
Bag'bdad to the Gulf- Happily, in the case of the Syrian 
railways^ we may CKpect to have Franoe on onr side- The- 
Timps newspaper is engaged in waging a campaign against 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, accusing him of 
neglect of eisentlal. French interests, which lie in Syria, and 
of being decoyed by railway proposals in other parts of 
I’urkey- The 7 >w/j w'ill probably get its own way. and It 
is already announced that M- Plchon will shortly relinquish 
office. However this may be,, the has performed 

a great public service in devoting column after- co'lumn of 
its space during recent months to the task of exposing the 
dangers, and even the calamities, which must befall che 
Powers of the Triple Entente if they remain inditferetit or 
inert in face of the dynamic policy at present being pursued 
by Germany in the Ottoman Empire, I confess to sharing 
the fears of the Temps. Especially I am alarmed by the 
atmosphere of impenetrable secrecy with which our own 
Government are seeking to surround their negotiations with 
Turkey and Germany- Questions on the subject, both in 
the Lords and in the Commons^ are met by a blank refusal 
to supply any information- I am reminded of the answers 
which were given to my own questions prior to the slgna^ 
turc of the Anglo^Kuasian Agreement ccmccming Persia, 
Surely in a question of the magnitude of this Baghdad| 
Railway the best military brains of the Emolre should- be 
called into consultation, and abo representativeg of our 
ccanmerce. The question needs to be discussed, not only 
as a general proposition, but also in detail. It in easy to 
establish temporary good relations with a foreign Power by 
making large concessions. But the policy of “sops to 
Cerberus" mast in the long run defeat its own ol^ect, and 
embitter, rather than place upon a footing of permanent 
friendliness, our relations with that Power. In the life of 
nations, as in the lives of individuals, true friendship must 
be based upon mutual respecL It ought not to be beyond 
the competence of a well-directed Foreign Policy, espedaUy 
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in view of the present alertness of French public opinion 
towards this question, to secure a settlement compatible 
alike with our own interests and those of France, and with 
the legitimate requirements of the Ottoman Empire and of 
German commerce with Turkey. From the point of view 
of Turkey, railway communication between the capital and 
Baghdad is an aspiration which can be defended by reasons 
carrying weight with every Impartial mind. But the satis¬ 
faction of this desire need not entail surrender on our part 
of essential British interests. The railway scheme has been 
overloaded with a mass of extraneous matter, and the sooner 
it is relieved of this pernicious incubus, the better it will 
be both for Turkey and her neighbours. 


^ DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman (Lord Ronaldshay, m.p.) said that when 
Colonel Yate read his paper on "The Trans-Persian 
Railway," it took so long to read that all who took part in 
.. the discussion were restricted in the length of their speeches, 
and some were excluded altogether on account of want of 
time. It was largely on that account that Mr. Lynch kindly 
. • offered to give a paper on a similar subject of not more than 

^ half an hour’s duration, so that anyone who wished to take 
,' P^.tn the discussion of this most important and interesting 
. *. question might have the opportunity to do so. He would 
call upon Mr. Lynch to read his paper on " Railways in 
the Middle East” 

The paper was then read. 

The Chairman.: It seemed to me as I listened to Mr# 
Lynch that he attached perhaps undue weight to the 
danger from the military point of view of the construction 
of railways in Asiatic Turkey by Germany. I do not quite 
see where the danger comes in. After all, Asiatic Turkey 
is not contiguous with Germany. Did Mr. Lynch mean 
that Germany was going to transport army corps across 
her frontiers down to Constantinople, then across the 
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Bosphorus, rt^ht through to Bagbdadr ind eventually to 
the Persian Gulf ? 

M R. Lynch ; The train of reasoning adopted by Dr. 
Rohrbach doea not follow those lines ; the danger does not 
lie there, as I point out in my Fartnighily article. 

The whole object of the policy which Dr, Robrbacherpoondg 
is to iflcreasc the military strength of Turkey, and through the 
Turkish Army, led by Germao officers, to make the Otto¬ 
man Kmpire a potential instrument against Great Britain. 

The CtiiTEMAN r That puts a different ccjnstruction upon 
the matter, no doubt. In the event of a network of rail¬ 
ways being built in Asiatic Torkey, e-spCcially railways 
which could be used to bnring Turkish army corps under 
German officers to the Egyptian frontier, we should be 
confronted with a menace we should have to carefully guard , 
against. But I do not think there is much fear of a railway 
of that kind being built nt present. As you are aware, a 
vast sum of money has been expended in buiiding the 
HHcdjaz Railway, which runs down in a direction similar to 
that which the railway to the Egyptian frontier would lalte. 
When the late Sultan originated the Hedjar scheme, there 
was probably a good deal more of policy tban of piety 
working in hia mind. However that may he, it seems to 
me improbable, in the pre-sent state of Turkish, finances, 
that the Porte will construct a railway to run parallel for a 
considerable way with the Hedjaz Railway, in order to 
reach the Egyptian frontier. 

[ thorooghly agree with what Mr. Lynch said as to the 
proposed'branch line from Sadijeh to Khanakin on the 
Persian border, from whence a branch line will be con¬ 
tinued by Russia to Tehran. The route the railway would 
gerve has been developed by us, and the trade which passes 
(vver that route is preponderatlngly British. But I am 
constrained to point out that we gave our prior nghts in 
those regions away when the Anglo^ Russian Convention 
was signed -in igoy- I protested as strongly as I could in 
the House of Commons against the particular partition of^ 
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spheres of influence in Persia then agreed to. It is ail 
very well to protest, and right to protest at the proper 
time; but we have to recognize accomplished facts as facts. 
It is not now in our power to do anything to prevent the 
construction of the line from Khanakin 10 Tehran; that 
has been taken out of our hands by the Convention. I 
understood Mr. Lynch to say that if the Baghdad Railway 
was built, it ought to be British south of Baghdad. 

Mr. Lynch: 1 said it was a matter of indifference so 
long as British goods had equal treatment guaranteed 
between Baghdad and the Persian centres, and the railway 
was not subsidized- 

The CHAtKMAN : But I think every Englishman who has 
studied the subject is agreed that, if the line is built, we 
must control the southern section of it from Baghdad to the 
Gulf. If it is going to be a trans-Continental railway, it 
seems to me, whether we think it ought or ought not to 
stop at a particular point, no power on earth will be able 
to stop it when it reaches Baghdad from being extended 
to the Gulf. Therefore we have to concentrate our 
energies upon securing control of the southern branch of 
the railway. 

^ In the early part of his paper, Mr. Lynch referred to the 
comments of the Russian Press on the Trans-Persian Rail¬ 
way scheme, and came to the conclusion that, in view of 
the attitude of the Russian Government, there was very 
little prospect of the railway 'being built, I need hardly 
say that I entirely agree with him. As I pointed out at 
our last meeting, it seems unlikely that private flnanciers 
will throw twenty millions of money into a country like 
Persia for the purpoee of building a very difificult and very 
expensive line, and one which is not likely to show much 
return—at any rate for a great number of years. If there 
U to be railway communication with India, the line which 
business men would go for, as a business proposition, 
would be the shortest route, and that is the route through 
Afghanistan. There is only the comparatively small gap 
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of Afghan territory to crgas 10 connect the RuHian railways 
and the Icidian railways already in existence- Anyone 
asked to put money into a scheme of this kind would see. at 
once that the Trans-Afghan line is the better proposition 
of the two, and thaij in the circumstanccsj the Ptrajan pro¬ 
posal is in the nature of a wild-cat 5chcm,c. 

Lohd LamisgtOx ^ Our Chairman seems to take the 
view that it is no use discussing the proposed line from 
Ka^hdati to the Persian frontieti to be carried thcoce to 
Tehran, because we have given away our rights them by 
the Anglo-Russian Convention. But that criticism cannot 
apply to the Baghdad-Kbanakin branch- The remark, I 
think, which forms the strong point of Mr. Lynch's paper,- 
\a when he asks what arc wc doing now. Are the Govern¬ 
ment coming to arrangcjnems to the prejudice of our 
interCEts ? We really do nor know what is going on- The 
Government may be safeguarding our interests in Persia 
and the Persian Gulf. But we can get no infonnarion, and 
] do not think ihdr past record, as illustrated by the Anglo- 
Russian Convention entitles us to have much confidertce in 
their present negotiations. That is the really serious point 
In the situation. 

As regards the general question, I entirely agree with 
Lord Ronaldshay that it is eiisentiaJ we should have control 
of the section from Baghdad 10 the Gulf I and 1 am aware 
of nothing in the Anglo-Rnsaiats Couvention to prejudice 
our rights in this respect- 

I believe that the Afghan route to India would be the 
most unfavourable to us, because it would be less under 
our control; but we must not forget that this or any other 
line would render India more vulnerable to attack. ■ These 
questions are vital to our interests, and we cnight to know 
what is taking place. 

Mr. G. LijOve, M.t». : 1 folly agree with Lynch as to 
the Baghdad-Khanakin section. I pointed out officially to- 
Government four or five years ago the importance of this 
sectipn as a controlling factor in Persian trade. 
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I am glad to say that there are indications at the present 
moment that Germany is realizing the strength of our 
claims as to the control of the Baghdad-Busra section. I 
would like to suggest that we should press upon Govern¬ 
ment a secondary scheme I once before proposed, and 
which seems to me would be effective in regard to Khana- 
kin. A railway from the north via Mosul will be the 
means by which German goods will be carried into Central 
Persia. So in the same way England, sending her goods 
via the Persian Gulf, should be provided with fair access to 
the Central Persian markets. I cannot quite agree with 
Mr. Lynch when he says there is no value in a railway 
from Busra to Baghdad. There is at least this value : that 
if we do not secure the line somebody else will. But we 
need more direct facility for sending our goods into Persia, 
and this should be provided by a railway to the Persian 
border from a point well below Baghdad. I would suggest 
Kut as the starting-point of the line, which would thus 
give our trade direct and separate access. 

Respecting what has been said upon the Turkish 
approach to Egypt, I have reason to believe that the 
‘Akabah question is very much to the front just now, though 
? It does not figure in the papers at present. I think that 
, this fact tends to enhance the importance of the considera¬ 
tions which have been put before us this afternoon. 

As regards the attitude of the TeTnfis, to which the 
lecturer referred, 1 think in estimating its opinions we 
ought to take into account the report that one of the 
directors of the policy of the Temps is keenly interested in 
the matter, and that it will therefore probably not be lost 
sight of. 

Lord Ronaldshay having to leave for another engage¬ 
ment, the chair was taken by Lord Lamington. 

Colonel Yatb, m.p. : I should like to emphasize what 
Mr. Lynch said as to the Baghdad-Khanakin section. The 
Anglo-Russian Agreement has no doubt put into the hands 
of Russia the construction of any extension from Khanakin 
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W the Persian capital; but tKc construction of the line from 
Baghdadi to Khanakiti} so far as we know, is still open for 
negotiation. It is of the utmost importancs that, as Sir 
Thomas Barclay has suggested, we should press for the 
intemataonaJization of this line. It is necessary for Engtand 
to have perfect equality as to freight charges and matters 
of that kind right up to Khanakin. Indeed, we must haire 
equality O'f treatment not only from the city of Baghdad^ 
but throughout the province of Baghdad, north as well as 
south of the town. 

I can quite realize the gravity of the Egypdati aspect of 
the question of the Baghdad Railway and its branches ; and 
I agree with Lord Lamington that we ought to have fuller 
information as to the course of the negotiations our Govern¬ 
ment are carrying on. We should be told whether our 
Interests both as regards Persia and as regards Hgypt are 
being duly protected. 

LIEUTENANT’Colonel A. C. Yate said that he adhered 
to his belief, e^cprcsaod in the paper which he read before 
the society three ivechs earlier, that the Trails^ Persian 
Railway was very likely to be built. As he then mentioned^ 
he had discussed the question with M, Timiriazeff,. President 
of the Russo-Bracish Chamber of CcwumerTce, who dwelt 
very strongly on the necessity for the railway. As to the 
Huperiority of the Trans-Afghanistan route from the economic 
standpoint, it was very well known that the Ameer of 
Afghanistan would have no railway through his territories. 
Even if it were ptwsible to induce the Aniefir to withdraw 
hh opposition to railways, he did not know that he (the 
speaker) would very much care about giving Russia im¬ 
mediate access to India through Afghanistanj and there 
were few possessing adequate knowledge of_ the Indian 
frontier who welcomed the prospect. The Russian ap¬ 
proach Ed I ndia has been our arULiety for the last century. To 
talk of aline from the Kushk Post to Chaman seems slmpie, 
but the project bristles with difficulties. He held to the 
opinion that strategically the Trans-Persian Railway was 
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safe for us. That line w<?uld pasa for ttie lasE Soo miles 
thmugh the Bricish sphere of influeuefi arid British cerritoryT 
through a region which wa-s one of extreme difficuliy for 
the movement of troops. Moreover^ our nava! forces 
could be turned to account if attack through that avenue 
was threatened. He strongly favoured the development of 
our naval strength in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, which 
would nnake our pasicton, with our navai base upon India, a 
very strong one. Sooner or later the Baghdad Railway 
must be completed. That was a moral otrtainty, and in 
itself would Involve the strengthening of Our naval position 
in the Gulf. He was w'ell aware that there were grave 
problems for us to consider iu conneetion wich the Trans- 
Feraian Railway scheme, and had pointed them out in hi$ 
paper. He saw every sign that Russia would endeavour 
tb make \he line, as far as possible, subservient to her own 
conimercLal and strategical Interests. With what possible 
obiect could Russia be now negotiating with Germany 
about the Khanakin-Tehran branch if she never meant 
to construct it? And if Russia carried the railway to 
Isfahan, waa it likely to bt conducive to British interests 
to sit still with folded hands while Germany and Ruasia 
between them exploited Mesopotamia and Southern Persia 
and drove out British trade and enterprise ? That was not 
to be our policy, and therefore he adhered to his opinion 
that the Trans^ Persian Railway would be made 

C APT AIK MaCatji-ay I I would like to add a few sug¬ 
gestions in support of Mr. Lynch's remarks aa to the 
immense strategic importance of the new railways in Asiatic 
Turkey. If we examine a map we shall probably agree 
that, as far as geographical position and formation goes,, 
the territory of Turkey is the moat remarkable strategic 
entity in the world. It joins three continents and com¬ 
mands five aeas. But geographical position of icself only 
gives potential strategic Influence. Actual strategic value 
is determined by development The development of 
Asiatic Turkey by modern means of cominunication— l#.. 
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by' a railway system with a trunk from the European head 
and two strong limbs stretching on the one hand to the 
frontier of Egypt and on the other to the Persian Guff will 
entirely revolutionise the influence of the Ottoman Empire 
on. modern world strategy—whether we consider it as an 
isolated unit, OTf more so still, in any miliLary connection 
with a European alliance which cjrerts pressure on the 
naval or eupeditionary forces of the United Kingdom. 
The defence of Egypt, for instance, has been mainly a 
qiiestion of sea-power in the Mediterranean. It will be 
something more than this when a Torlcish railway runs 
without a break from Hydcr Pasha to the Egyptian 
frontier. Our proper reply to the Asiatic Turkish radwayg 
whether we consider them In the light of the Persian Gulf 
or Egyptian questions, is the development of sea-power in 
the Indian Ocean. This can only be effectively brotighi 
about by Indian co-operation in Imperial naval defence 
And this would be lndia''sbeBt coimtcrgtroke to the threat 
on her commercial and strategic communicailons. With 
unchallengeable command of the Indian Ocean, such as we 
could obtain by a proper reciprocal system of defence be^ 
tween the great Imperial units washed by the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, wc could, with the aid of our strategic out¬ 
posts, mot only secure that vital point of eommnnication— 
Snd the Suez Canal—but enunciate and maintain a 
Muaroc Doctrine for the littoral of the Indian Ocean and 
its Inland seas. 

With regard to this Trans^ Persian line, I caoriot agree 
with Colonel Yate that it would not seriously affect the 
strategical position on the North-West Frontier.. If. as 
Colonel Yaie points out, the section from Kerman east¬ 
wards Is extremely difficult for the passage of armies, then . 
one effect of this railway would be that it will remove thjg 
defensive obstacle by making it traversable, -.A line of raik 
way once properly bulk cannot be rendered altogetlaer ust- 
less for more than a few days, except at the passage of 
.great rjve.rsf tunnels, etc. But tbeie Is a t^ger aspect of' 
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tbfa questicjn of mntineiita] railway c&mmunic&ciofi with 
[ndia that I would Ukt to put before you. India Is guarded 
ou her cOfitioental borders by a series of huge natural de¬ 
fensive barriers—-trou a tain 3, desertiSj eit If th-t janpassi'- 
blllty of them is njaintained, she can isolate herself from 
overland attack and yet maintain her touch with the whole 
world and its markets by sea, 5he becomes praaically an 
i&land^ and as an istand, with her geographical position as 
centre of the Asiatic seaboard, she can cjtert immenBt 
influence on the future of Asia. But if her defensive 
barriers are annihHated by modem commufiicationa, if she 
is joined with China (as has been suggested) on the one 
haodf with Russia through Persia or Afghanistan on the 
other, she will eventually share the fate of all peninsulas 
and become a pawn in the game of powerful land neigh¬ 
bours, She will constantly be susceptible to the dnig or 
pressure of antagonistic fortes. She may be forced to 
identify herself with one to protect herself against anotber, 
and her association may not always be in accord with her 
Interests, or at least her indinationa. Take the position of 
Jtaly, between France and Austria, to-day Or In the past. 
Or again the Balkan Peninsula, which is always enposed to 
disturbing Influencc-s arising out of the ambitions or aspira¬ 
tions of Austria or Russia. 

The true interests of 1 ndia, either as a national entity or 
as a unit of the British Enipire, lie In the devdopment of 
sea rather tlian continental communications, Her future is 
on the ocean, 

Sitt Thomas Barclav : 1 shoijld like to revert to what 
my friend Mr, Lynch pointed out that there are two aspeicts 
of this question—the strategic aspect and the cOtnmercLalp ^ 
or economic, aspect. We cannot get rid of the economic 
aspect of the railway by obtaining control of the secdon of 
the railway from Baghdad down to the Gulf. With the 
greater part of the system in the hands of the Germans, it 
IS quite poasible that they would be able to give or to 
secure considerable advantages for thdr own country- 
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men over us. I do not that rebates would be given 
(they are, as a fact^ forbidden by the concession), but 
the mere fact that such advantages are possible, con¬ 
stitutes an Important reason Jor taking steps calculated to 
protect the interests of British trade- Mr. Lynth pointed 
out tba.t the idea of Germany sending troops through 
Turkey in Europe and then through Asia Minor for the 
purpose of conqLieriftg India is not one we need he con- 
cerned with- That ia not the danger at all. The danger 
is that of trade advantage, and the pos&ibilicy—a somewhat 
remote one as it seems to me—of an alliajnce between 
Germany and Turkey for the purpose of vindicating 
Turkey’s rights in Egypt It is the cconomk: advantage 
derivable from control of hundreds of miles of line through 
hithcr-A&Iacic territory which has more particularly to be 
thought of- It seems possible at this moment to come to 
an agreement as to the internationalization of the railway. 
International law may be said to have vindicated the right 
of nations to international user of international rivers and 
waterways. Now^ railways which run through different 
countries are, in certain drcumsianoes, as truly international 
as waterways, and should be subjected to similsir conditions 
of equality of treatment. Why should not the Baghdad 
Railway be placed under a a joint international control ? 
Difficukies and rivalries might be removed, as in the case 
of the Danube, and great advantages follow from thU 
counteracting control. 

T cannot help thinking Mr. Lynch has' attached toe 
much importance to Dr^ Robrbaeb's monograph on Du 
Bagdad Bakn. 1 do not know to what extent he has 
authority for saying that this gentleman voices the ppinloQ 
of the German Government. He may voice the views of 
a certain section of German public opinion ; but I very 
much doubt whether the German authorities have anything 
mote in view at the present moment than the economic 
advantage of the railway in quesliom We have control of 
the sea and of the Suez. Canal, and all the colonial plums 
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have already been taken by us and other Powers, She is 
probably thinking, and from her point of view, of the ad¬ 
vantage which German trade and industry can ultimately 
derive from being relieved of the necessity of passing 
tbrongb the Sues Caflab atid being exposed to-the vicissi¬ 
tudes arising in connection with possible war. That is a 
very substantial reason, why the Germans would like to have 
tbi$ line constructed. The British nation^ on its sideH l& 
not bound to take any altruistic view of the question for the 
benefit of Germany. We must look out for ouraeJvea, just 
as the Germans took out for themselves. 1 am glad the 
question has been dealt with by Mr. Lynch, who knows aa 
much about the problem as anybody living. I feel sure 
the discussion to-day will prove valuable, for there are signs 
that the two Governments wish to come to terms. I hope 
the terms will be such, however, that British Interests witl 
not he subordinated to the mere consideration of getting 
the question out of the way. 

M. pHiLtPti! Mru.ET said that as London comespondeait 
to the Ttmps he would tike to express his obligations to 
Mr. Lynch'for his allusion to the attitude of thftt journal 
upon the Baghdad Railway question. In reference (O' an 
ob.strvation which fell from Mr, Lloyd he went on to explain 
that although some time ago there had been negotiations 
between the English firm of Messrs. Barry and Co. and 
a French syndicate with which his friend, the Foreign 
A [fairs editor of the Ttmps^ was associaced, it was found in 
tho spring of last year that the concession sought for, a 
brunch line in the Euphrates Valley, could not be obtained^ 
and that in any case the line would be impracticable for 
a long period of years. The project was ab^doned somft 
abt Or eight months ago, and he could assure Mf- Lloyd 
that considerations of mere petsonal interest did not enter 
into the policy of the in discussing the Baghdad 

question. 

Loru Lauiinctoii said he was sure they must all have 
been gradfted to bear M, Millet's statement. 
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Mr. Lvnch in reply said: We should be very grateful to 
M. Millet for having disposed of the suggestion that \hosc 
admirable articles in the Temps to which I referred were in 
any sense inspired by the private interests of the writer. 
Those of us who are most familiar with these regions some¬ 
times have private interests in them, and if we say anything 
disagreeable to the Government of the day it is hinted that 
our attitude has been prompted by private considerations. 

Captain Macaulay raised the whole question of the 
advisability of Great Britain assisting railways in the direc¬ 
tion of India at all. ... 1 feel myself in complete ^ree- 

ment with him, the more so because most of these railvrays 
are not in any way necessitated by the economic conditions 
of the countries they are intended to subserve. For 
instance, the Baghdad Railway, especially in the section 
between Baghdad and Busra, will run parallel to a navigable 
river; and it cannot pay unless it is subsidized by very 
large sums taken from the Turkish taxpayer. Similarly, 
the Persian Railway cannot be built at present because the 
Russian Government has not of late established such rela¬ 
tions with Persia as enable her to make some arrangement 
with the Tehran Government under which Persian finances 
can be called upon to pay the interest on the capital spent 
on this non-remunerative line. . . . There are, in fact, in 
those regions bnly two lines which can be vindicated from 
the economic standpoint. One is the line from Baghdad, 
or rather from Sadijeh, to Khanakin. That ought to pay 
at once, and I should be inclined to advise any of my friends 
to invest their money in the undertaking even without any 
kilometric guarantee. It is an excellent commercial proposi¬ 
tion. The other line, economically sound, is a railway from 
the head of the Gulf to Isfahan. Most of the other railways 
projected have motives other than economic behind them. 

In respect to the extracts I read from Dr. Rohrbachs 
monograph, I will answer Sir Thomas Barclay’s question. 
I do not suppose Dr. Rdhrbach is directly ‘voicing the 
otHnion of the German Government. But I would like to 
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point out that, when the Baghdad Railway acheme was firat 
started, it vaas said to be in no sense whatever a German 
Government enterprise. When Mr. Balfour in the House 
of Commons defended the arrangement which his Govern¬ 
ment proposed to make with Germany on that <|uestiDTif 
time after time l^e denied with emphasis that the Baghdad 
Railway was a German undcrtiking. That was in 1903- 
But would anyone in 1911 say that it wEia not a German 
undertaking, or that it was not under the direct auapioes of 
the German Government ? We have even seen Germany 
negotiating over the head of Turkey for a Rossian cjtteu- 
gion of the line from the Persian border to Tehran, 
It is dear that the German Government have plainly 
fathered a scheme in respect to which they disavowed all 
responsibility in 1903^ 

In regard to Lord Ronaldshay's remark that we have 
given away our right to have any voice In the Khanakin 
section of the railway, [ am not aware of any provision 
in the Anglo-Rusaian Agreement which in any way prohibits 
our coming to terms with Germany in connection with that 
section of the line. In fact, the Agreement has goi nothing 
whatever to do with that section, though it does entail that 
any ejttension from the Persian border to Tehran shall* as 
between England and Russia, be constructed by Russian 
subjects. If we succeed in coming to an arrangcroent with 
Gem^any as to the section, as 1 very much hope wc shall, 
there ought not to be the slightest difficulty in arriving at 
some arrangement with Russia a'l to the participation of 
British capital in the extension to Tehran, Our efforts 
ought to be concentrated on those points- With regard to 
the danger of German trade being favoured at the eiKpaose 
of British trade, we have most to fear that on the section 
between Baghdad and the Persian frontier, seeing that 
German goods will have to enter this railway system either 
at Haidar Pasha or at Alexandretta. Even supposlrtg they 
were to enjoy favours on this section of the railway It would 
not make so much difference to us as on the Persian 
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section: btcause we couJd carry our ^ois to tKe mouth 
of the Shat-el-Arab very mucti for the same -‘;um as the 
Germans would carry theirs to Alestaodretta. Few German 
goods are likdy to come across Europe by rail to Constanti- 
nopleH and thence through AsEatlt Turkey and Arabia to 
the Persian frontierr There tnay be some goods traffic 
from Central Euro^pe, say from Austria, but the bulk 
of the goods will be conveyed by sea to Haidar Pasha 
or Alesandrttta. So long h-r we can. get Our goods up 
the Tigris, and can secure that they shoutd not encounter 
differcnljal treatment on the railway into Persia, 1 think we 
sliail have met fairly adequately the requircjnencs demanded 
by commercial considerations. 

Lord LaMIMCJTdn i How will you secure that ? 

Me. Lvaca: My idea is that we ought to be able to 
COnre to a friendly arrajigemcnt with Geimany- Thftrc 
oughc to be no need for us to build a railway from Kut on 
the Tigris to Khanakln. Germany should be prepared to 
come to an agreement if she sees that we arc alive to our. 
vital interests in those countries. If she thinks that British 
public opinion Is lukjewarm In connectLon with the Baghdad 
Railway, then I think that the prospects of a settlement 
are, indeed, remote. As to the Baghdad-Persian Gulf 
section, It is sure to come when it is required by the 
economic conditions of the country. But at present to 
spend even 1001.000 a year on a line which can be of no 
commercial use is an absurd policy. As a link in a com¬ 
bined land and sea route to India, 1 see no objection to the 
section being built, so long as it is not subsidized at the 
expense of British trade in such a way as to ruin British 
communications up the Tigris, and 50 long as we control 
the end debcuching upon the Persian Gulf. U is not 
clear, however, what particular interest we have in a line 
of this deacriptiiO'n. 
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GOVERNMENT'S BAD BARGAINS. 

Bit James Kenmedv. 

Mehojes are tbe prcsejit fashion. Almost every pcitable 
has his memocr, antt everyone who is not of note res.d& it. 
These memoLirs appeal io the great British public's curiosity 
and love of gossip abcuic distinguished men. And yet tJie 
literary sliili required for a biography is rare, and the 
biographers of their contemporaries labour under many 
disadv^tagies. The hero is often credited with qualities 
which no inti mate suspected; his portrait Is sketched in 
luminous paint j there is a sufifiretiio vtri,' and of the hero's 
frifiods and conte-mporaries both for good and evil much of 
■’ necessity remains unsaid. Even when the biographer is 
determined to tell the whole troth and nothing but the 
trnth^ he is apt to magnify passing fits of ilhhumour or 
petty incidents into serious traits. And So it happens that 
modern biographies seldom give more than a blurred image 
of a iTian+ The centuries are sparing of a Tacitus or a 
Boswell. 

. Autobiographies fare even worse. Some of the auto¬ 
biographies which have recently been published resemble 
nothing more than a vSdtorv' book. Every chance acquaint¬ 
ance i& introduced, mentioned, and dismissed with a sweet 
society Smile. Could we have the iin varnished diaries which 
arc (jOmetiines kept, wc should doubtless h&.ve much pleasant 
reading. But few men care to put on record all their most 
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private thoughts and deeds, like the honest Mr. Pepys; 
and Pepys would not have done it if his wile, ** poor 
wretch,” had |>p&sessed a key to his private drawer and 
cipher. Moreover, diaries occasionally hetome slightly 
monotonous. We have heard of one which contains only 
a siugie entry since the Liberal Government came into 
power; and that entry has been made daily for the last 
four years with unvarying regularity. It consists of a 
single word Damn,” 

In this plethora of mejnoirs and reminiscences Anglo- 
Indians are left out somewhat In the cold. We have had 
Sir Alfred Lyalins masterly state portrait of Lord Dofferia, 
and Sir W. Lee-Wamer^s elaborate memoir of the great 
Dalhousie. Then there arc the autobiographies. Colonel 
J, Hr Rivett'Carnac has recently given us his delightful 
stories of many eminent meOj and of others whom the 
Anglo-Indian will recogniie under a thin disguise. The 
late Sit M. Grant-Duff published many volumes of an 
edifying but certainly tedious diary. And Sir Richard 
Temple, after interniiiting his own deeds with whatever 
he discussed in sundry lively volumes, ended by favouring 
us with his autobiography. It was interesting, but scarcely 
equal to the snbj ect. A hero who had been Lord Lawrence^s 
favourite prot^g^j and who had filled mare high offices than 
any other Anglo-Indian, a hero ao cnergeticj pliant, and 
versatile* unsurpassed in the intelligent eitecution of hJs 
Orders, perpetually jrestless, with his simple vanities and 
untiring good nature, the darling of Pawik —what a portrait 
Boswell would have drawn of him T And there our list doses. 
The great British public which the publishers cultivate does 
not care much for Anglo-Indians unless ihetr careers are 
very exceptional or romantic, and it cares still less about 
India. When the Anglo-Indian rcturos home, burning to 
impart his experiences of strange peoples and far land^ 
' and to enlighten the world regarding Pergunnahs and 
Patwaris and Fattidars, his friends are apt to consider hun 
and his jargon a bore. They ate doubtless pleased to set 
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him, but for the moment they are seriously occLPpicd with 
busintiis^ or law^ Or motoringf or golf. If the retired official 
has the good fortune to be a lawyer, or tlergymao, or doctor, 
or engineer, he may possibly find a place among hia profes¬ 
sional brethren in England, iiot if he be merely a civil 
servant Or a retired military man he is out of it all. He 
may betake himself to the country,, grow cabbages and 
roses, and become a JhP.; or bo may determine to settle iji 
town or to live in happy suburban obscurity- If be chooses 
he can find plenty of occupation, mostly unpaid. He may 
think that he has a talent for finance and the direcroralnlp 
of companies, or he may sitou Hospital and School Boards, 
or employ his days in golf, or go to the club and ejtchango 
old-world stories of Tom and Dick and Harry with like- 
minded fogies. Or he may occupy himself with the writing 
of books. I once heard a very elderly Anglti-Indian of 
note discussing with a good-looking youthful spinster lady 
the Question which gave the greatest pleasurej the children 
of the body or the oJifspring of the mind. Poor man 1 he 
wrote forty-two volumes which nobody read except the 
printer^j- And so it happens (and uo wonder) that for the 
true Britori India is a bore. A party of Anglo-Indians 
once assembled before dinner at the Saville, and began 
telling tiger stories. “ Did you ever shoot a tiger ? asked 
an Englishman of a silent onlooker. “ No, was the answer. 
^'Then you^re my man. Come and sit by me. 

But for the Anglo-Indian the lives of Anglo-Indians are 
well worth the preserving. In days long ^ne by English¬ 
men In India formed a community quite unlike any in 
Europe—a commnnity with well-defined surroundings and 
marked peculiurities. Before communication with Europe 
became easy, they frequently settled in the country. They 
grew grey-haired in office, were Majors and Judges at 
eighty, and were steeped in an Indian way of looking at 
things, They had their own code of honour, wbicb was 
a bigh one. Their ways appear strange to the present 
'gencratioii- They went tiger-shooting in tall bats, smoked 
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hookahs aad long tlierools, had swarthy bearers cairying 
silver iTiacM befoTie thcrr^ into churcti, and lived in patriarchal 
fashion among a multitude of domestics. Depend upon 
ii, the unknown heroes are the true onesK a very ■wise 
man once remarked; and it ia these heroes, unknown to 
Europe or lo ianiRH whom the Endian peasant reverences 
{or reverenced thirty or forty years ago] as a Rajah or 
a god. For the peasant of the Ganges Doah Lord Lake 
was an incaimatioo of the god of war. Trail, the first 
white man who ruled Kumaon, and who ruled it alone for 
twenty years with very little of was always remcm^ 

bered by the hill-folk emphatically as The Rajah." Bird 
and Reade and Tucker were the civilizers of Gorakhpur^ 
and so remembered afterwards for many a decade. And 
are many others, now almost forgotten, about whom 
the delver into ancient histoiy would like to know some”- 
thing more—men, for instance, like Halhed, who sometimes 
took out a ragged to storm a walled village of turbulent 
Rajputs, or the mud fort of some contumaclcnig Rajah, and 
sometimes spent bis days at the desk, with a white clad 
pundit on the carpet at his feet, writing disquisitions upon 
ancient Hindu land tenures on the authority of Sanskrit 
texts. Those days in which the administrative syateni ol 
the Indian Empire was Erelng hammered out on the anvil 
were full of vitality and old-world ideas and quaint original 
characters. 

The generations of Indians and Anglo-Indians are alike 
proverbially short. Twenty and five years is now the 
normal length of an Anglo-Indian’s official life, akhough 
some men, by reason of promotion or the power of sitting 
still, may attai n to thirty-five or even forty yea rs. Medieval 
India passed away with the Mutiny, and the atmosphere 
has greatly clianged since |S 57 ' Hut still the old forces 
are at work. An Anglo-Indian official career will still 
develop whatever of individuality a man may have.^ And 
the more the officiai is broiigbc into direct contact with the 
native, the more likely is he to develop a character of his 
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owo. The successful man who spends his life in the 
Secretariat or the High Court is generally much like his 
brother in the Home Civil Service. *' Uno avulso non 
deficit alter." He may or may not do great things for the 
Empire, but he Is not the man whom the countryside 
remembers. Thomason, who ruled the Provinces of Agra 
and Delhi for ten years as their first Lieutenant-Governor, 
was a great man, full of excellent administrative ideas, and 
with a rare power of exciting the admiration and enthu¬ 
siasm of his staff. But although his name is a household 
word to every U.P. Civil servant, 1 only once heard a 
native mention him. The ruler of the division or the 
district is the man whom the country.side knows, and if his 
character is in any way remarkable, he will be remembered. 
Possibly he achieves great things like Sir Henry Ramsay, 
but he is quite as likely to be remembered because he is 
magnificent, or odd, or ^somehow uncommon. The younger 
Bird is as well remembered as his father in Gorakhpur, 
not because, like his father, he did great things, but 
because he lived like a rajah, and dared to stay behind 
with bis elephant and his riBe in the Mutiny when all the 
^^^■‘otber Europeans had fled. Sometimes a man is rcmcm- 
bered because of the general whirlwind and anarchy that 
't arose during his reign. That, say the peasants, was the 
time of the gardi —that is, of chaos. And thus the best 
officer and the worst have an equal chance of immortality. 
It is the unexceptionable average man that passes out of 
^S^niind, the man who does the ordinary work, and follows 
routine, and hands over the district to his successor as one 
wavelet melts into another. That man remains unregarded 
* as an ordinary process of nature—nature and the Sirkar 
lining much the same, and unaccountable in all their ways. 

And so it comes about that the men whom we call 
Government's bad bargains may play quite an important 
part in the economy of British rule. For although the 
: V level of the Indian Civil Service is high, bad bargains are 
to be ni« with in it as in every other service. In every 
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a^nsiderable service there is a percentagt of mcti who are 
etcentricj or cra^y, or who take to drinlc» Or, for some 
reasori or another, do not do ihcir work efficiently. Every 
Governor knows them to his cost- An officiat may be a 
good bargain or a bad one for many different reasons— 
industry, energy, ability, temper, or tact, at] or any of these 
qualities may be wanting. A man may sometimes fail 
from the excess of hk virtues, or because he Is put in a 
f?iJse position- The^e are the rare and splendid failures, 
d^ni liisi imp»rii 5 i 4 ni: men whom all the world 

admires; of Herculean energy and immense industry ; of 
comnianding intellect and iron will, who fail as Titans 
usually do when they try to make the course of the world 
run smooth- But the great majority of failures, of course, 
are of another class. Inborn laziness is perhaps the com- 
inonesc cause, and in former days this was probably a more 
frequent cause than now. Nowadays a man is usuaJly 
inefficient because he is cranky, or has Jiad a sunatroke, or 
betakes himself to drink, or for so-me such reason- But 
formerly pure and unadulterated laziness was not very 
uncommon. These lazy men were often very good fellows 
and excellent company. Sometimes they persuaded them¬ 
selves that they ivere desperately hard worked, A friend 
of mine peaked and pined when he retired, and fretted 
himself into a shadow of his former corpulent figure, 
because he had no longer anything to do- And yet for 
thirty-five years he had done nothing except open hts 
official da^k daily, and hand over the contents to hts head 
clerk with ej^ulatory comments and a multiplicity of oaths- 
x\ti Irish college, seeing hts name upon the title-page of an 
official manual, mistook him for a literary charactet; and 
invested him with an honorary degree,* The honour, 
however, waa not wholly undeserved, for my friend' was 

•, * Tki# is &Dt an but, 1 bcLitvs, Literally tnit. The COll^ 

ju qa-EstiDn its alainiii the B>sivie&S Eu India wbjtwQrki dicy 

■biul pffoduced. My frtexd put down dw manua] and received the degree. 
So Ur aa I trMW be bad ii*v£r in his further in^liieTtiy cnm- 

poaftion tban ^rhiivg his name- 
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not only a teller of good stories, but an excellent subject 
for them. But usually idle men are free from all delusions 
of this kind; they are nakedly and unashamedly idle. 
Once upon a time, in the second Afghan War, a certain 
young fellow was left alone as transport officer at a solitary 
post on the top of a hill. He found himself much incom¬ 
moded day amd night by military men pushing on in hot 
haste for the front and requiring remounts, or it might be 
a convoy which wanted fodder for the camels and mules, 
so he determined to hand over the business to his Babu, 
and be incommoded no more. With this truly laudable 
view he procured a carpenter and made a blackboard, 
which he stuck up before his tent with the words “ Baptist 
Mission" painted big upon it. “After that/’ said my 
future D.S.P., “ not a soul ever disturbed me." 

Some families have a strain of incorrigible idleness 
running in them. There was one old Highland family 
which boasted of at least one Governor and a Chief Justice 
with other distinguished members of the race, but which 
also possessed some famous examples of incorrigible idle¬ 
ness. It was my lot to be intimate with one of these. He 
was a largely-built and handsome Highlander, proud as a 
Highlander can be, a good linguist, and a man of excellent 
abilities, with an unusual knowledge of early Mahomedan 
history; moreover, a bachelor who could give a capital 
dinner. He used to say that blighted love had been the 
ruin of his life, but, youngsfer though I was, I doubted it- 
His mode of life was simple and uniform. Every morning 
you might meet him taking his constitutional on foot, with 
a ckuprassi at his elbow and his dogcart led behind him. 
In the evening he ordinarily dined on a leg of mutton and 
a botde of champagne. While the champagne lasted he 
was brilliant; then he slept; and when he awoke, he 
walked up and down his dining-room lor half an hour, 
cursing Lord Lawrence and the Government The tedious 
hours of day, which he passed upon the bench, were chiefly 
passed in the killing of flies, wherein he became so great an 
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expert that he could put his finger upoti any fly on the table 
before him. He also used to enliven his judicial notes 
WLilt most laughable portraits of the witnesses ; these, how- 
ever^he brought home;, and did not place upon record. As 
he grew old he became very ccurpulent; and died, poor 
fellow^ be who had never done a stroke of wo^k^ of a stroke 
of apoplexy on the floor of his Coart House. Such is the 
Aristophanic irony of Fatel 

Uut such mettj although they may entertain, and be 
remembered by their associates, are not necessarily of the 
kind which makes an impression on the miliion Or more 
inhabitants of an Indian district. Very different was my 
friend Frederick Salmon Growse. Growse came of an old 
English family, was Oxford brad, and had the ball-mark of 
an Oxford don ; he was of a delicate constitution, had ^ 
squeaky voice, and for a long time lived upon one lung. 

I am afraid that he was a bad officer; he believed in letting 
the great landlords manage things a good deal their own 
way ; and ii was currently reported that his bearer and his 
office staff more or le&s ran the district. Moreover, although 
a most lovable fellow, he was easily irritated when atiyoue, 
especially any archaeologist, contradicted his favourite ideas 
^and these ideas were many. Thus he was always at war 
with somebody. At one time it was FergusJian. He 
printed a pamphlet [n refutation of Fergusscin, and, I 
believe, asked Thacker and Spink to give away a 
copy of it gratis with every copy of Fergusson’s Indian 
.Architecture which they sold. At another linne it was 
the celebrated Sanskrit scholar Weber, or the Director 
of Public InstmcdO'Ti, or the GovernmenL U'hcfi Sir 
George Coupor, then Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, transferred him from Mathura to Bulandshahr, 
Growse entered in the Praiace to the next edition of 
his '^Memoirs oi Mathura," an official work, a protest 
against the tyranny of this strange Pharaoh " who knew ■ 
not joseph,^^ ’With the Department of Public Works he 
^h^ a life-lcing feud. For Grouse was not only an admir- 
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a.blc scholif and arcbscologist, but an architect after an 
exceedingly eclectic pattern of his own. He kept draughts¬ 
men whom he sent over the country to copy all the best 
Hindu and Mahomedan designs either of building or of 
ornament. And having some private fortune, he revived 
’ Various beautiful and artistic handicrafts which were in 
danger of extinction, such as the wire inlaid work of 
Mainpuri. He supported the workmen, and got his friends 
in England and elsewhere to buy their productions. The 
ideas and designs he thus accumulated were empbyed in 
what Growse considered his most original work—his 
buildings. He erected gateways and halls and market¬ 
places, partly at his own cost, partly by subscriptions, to 
beautify Mathura and Bulandshahr. The Roman Catholic 
Chapel at Mathura was, I suppose, his most striking 
creation. The design was characteristic of the man. The 
groundwork was in the shape of a Latin cross, and Christian; 
the interior was Moorish; and the steeple was fashioned 
like the steeple of a Hindu temple. Growse had joined the 
Roman Communion soon after he came to India ; and this 
church he built mostly at his own expense, partly at the 
wpense of friends in England. A Bishop or Archbishop 
came to consecrate it; and at the subsequent dinner Growse 
'tflumphantly informed the Reverend Prelate that the silver 
spooh with which he had sprinkled the holy water came 
from a Hindu temple! That, at least, was the story which 
I heard.' 

Growse is still remembered in learned circles as an 
archeologist and scholar. He excavated the Buddhist 
.'mounds at Madtura, and his translation of Tulsi Das’s' 
Ramayana is a classic. He had an unrivalled knowledge 
of medieval Hindi, and was the first, I believe, to enter 
deeply into the mysteries of the Vaishnava cult and Krishna 
literature. He sometimes amused himself by turning Hindi 
poems into Latin elegiacs, which he sent me. But it was 
none Of these things which captivated the native mind. It 
was the profound understanding and sympathy the than had 
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for the native genius. A celibate, religious, mild, and 
charitable, he knew more of their religion than they did 
themselves, and he taught them to admire their own 
productions. They called him the white guru; towns¬ 
people and rustics everywhere flocked to sec him, and they 
welcomed him with a spontaneous respect and veneration 
which no other European of my acquaintance ever enjoyed. 
The Mahomedans of Bulandshahr reverenced him as much 
as the Hindus of Mathura. And he could get them to 
subscribe many thousands of rupees for any scheme he 
chose to start where any other official would have found it 
hard to extract a hundred or two., 

I have described at length two different kinds of bad 
bargains. I shall choose John Power for a third. Power 
was of a kind very different from any of the foregoing— 
indeed, he was a startling contrast to Growse. Growse was 
delicate and conscientious and learned. Power was certainly 
not over conscientious, nor was he delicate, and he rarely 
opened anything more serious than a newspaper or magazine. 
He was the type of man who never docs his proper work, but 
can help the Empire at a pinch. Power’s father was a 
distinguished general officer of the Peninsular War; and 
John Power once told me that among his mother's wedding 
presents were six appointments in the Indian services for 
her sons to be. Such were the gifts of the old East India 
Company’s directors 1 I do not know whether he belonged to 
the Irish Powers, but I have always figured him to myself 
s\s a magnificent specimen of the traditional Irish gentleman* 
He was over six feet high and well and strongly built; his 
iron grey hair clustered in curls over his head like Apollo's; 
and, uke him all in all, he was one of the handsomest old 
men I have ever seen. He had a large knowledge of 
, ' mankind both in Europe and in Asia, and his curiosity 
about everything human was insatiable ; nothing human; 
was too great or too small for him. His manners were 
courdy, and be was magnificent in all his ways. His toilet 
occupied much time ; his washing basins were like brazen 
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3eas, and his ablutions were famous. Prodigal of money in 
his youth, he was inclined to be penurious in old age. 
Although a born dandy, during the five years that I knew 
him, he never ordered new clothes, but kept four darzis at 
work to repair his old ones, which he inspected daily with 
a magnifying glass. He rarely gave a dinner-party, but 
when he did, his feasts would have satisfied a gourmet as 
to quality, and gargantuan in the sise and number of the 
courses. Upon one occasion, after three hours of eating 
and drinking, I quite forgot what point of dinner we had 
reached, and inadvertently pulled out my pipe. “ Won’t 
you wait for the sweets before you smoke so he reproached 
me. At Moradabad he constructed a meat safe with a 
well below it, and, finding it cool, he built a bedchamber for 
himself above it—Power’s folly, people called it. At 
Cawnpore he found the hot weather nights trying; he 
therefore had two beds put side by side, and employed 
men all night to ice one bed with ice in a copper warming 
pan, while he slept in the other. When the one bed got 
too hot he changed beds. It makes one think of the old 
French seigneurs who made their peasants beat the 
marshes all night and quiet the frogs that they might 
• fiqjoy their slumbers. Power was an old bachelor and the 
pattern of neatness, but when I knew him. although he 
suffered no speck of dust upon his table, he would not 
suffer a single cobweb on the lofty ceiling to be disturbed. 
That was to show that he was living camp fashion. More¬ 
over,' he was a great gardener, and loved to watch and 
prune his roses. With so many domestic matters to look 
after he naturally could not spare much time for public 
affairs. 

In 1857 the little town of Mainpuri was garrisoned by 
Sepoys, and John Power was magistrate and collector of 
the district, with his brother Jim Power for assistant- 
When the raiment mutinied the officers escaped, and the 
European residents held a hurried council in John Power’s 
•dressing-room. The general voice was for immediate 
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flight to Agra. “You perceive, genUemen/' ^!d John 
Power, " that I have not dressed, so I and my brother 
mean to stay; but do you by all means go.” And ever>’ 
one betook himself to Agra, while John Power and his 
brother, with their rifles and their servants, stationed them¬ 
selves at either end of the bridge which led from the 
cantonments to the town. The river was unfordable, so 
that the town rabble could not join the mutineers without 
encountering the Powers. Fortunately for our hero, the 
mutineers were too much occupied in looting the treasury 
to give him any attention, and they made off to Delhi as 
fast as they could with their booty. Thus John Power re¬ 
established the British raj in Mainpuri, and maintained his 
ground for six weeks more until the mutineers, coming from 
Cawnpore, drove him out. Nor w-as this the only instance 
of John Power's coolness and courage. He had an intense 
scorn for a coward. 

Power held the High Court in almost equal contempt. 
And this was unfortunate, because he spent the rest of his 
service as a Judge. In his report to Government on the 
Mutiny in Mainpuri he had said that he found a good riot 
case, prepared according to the most recent judicial circulars, 
and well stuffed with perjured evidence, was perfectly bullet¬ 
proof, and formed the best part of the defensive works for 
the Mainpuri Court House. Being of this opinion, when 
he became a judge he did as little work as possible. At 
the end of the year the High Court (it was then the old 
Sadr Court) pointed out that he had left most of the cases 
before him untried. “ Please to inform their Honours, the 
Judges,” Power wrote, "that as they have found much 
fault with my law, I have sent to England for a law library. 
When it arrives 1 propose to commence again.” The 
Government transferred him to Cawnpore, and Mr.'DrufO- 
> inond, the Lieutenant-Governor, privately informed him 
that he must either do his work or go. Power went to his 
office once ; there w’as a hornet’s nest in the veranda, and 
he turned his horse’s head homewards. " I wrote to the 
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District Engineer to remove that nest," he afterwards told 
the Government, “ and until he does so I decline to risk my 
person, or the persons of the suitors." This was the last 
straw, and Power went on furlough. No one expected 
him to return, but nearly five years afterwards he turned 
up again, and the Governor-General, in consideration 
of his distinguished services in the Mutiny, ordered him to 
be reinstated. Half pay had reformed John Power. This 
time he condescended to do his work, and when he chose 
to do it he could do it well; his decisions showed judgment 
and good sense; they sometimes even earned the High 
Court’s special commendation. Many a story could I tell 
of his eccentricities, his coolness, his courage, and his wiL 
The Lieutenant-Governor of that time was Power’s special 
detestation. He was Junior to Power, and may have been 
Power’s fag at Hailcybury. And in an encounter of wits 
which took place between them Power did not get the 
worst of it, But the world to which Power belonged has 
long since passed away, and it would be difficult to conceive 
him among present-day surroundings. 

• ’ Such were some of the bad bargains of the olden time. 
But, although times vary, the genus is perpetual; and 
' there is only one point in which the official bad baigain 
dtfTers from his non-official brother. When I see a man 
txTiag to earn his living by a vocation for which he is 
nsanifestly unfit, I am seized with a profound pity for him. 
It is quite diffident with the man who is officially inefficient. 
If one pities at all, it is the Government one pities. It is, 
of course, quite easy to misjudge such men. Indian society 
outside the Presidency towns being mostly official, the 
official estimate of persons is apt to predominate. But, 
after all, the official estimate' it not the final one; there is 
more of a man than will go into an office pigeon-hole. 
Humanity " in the loomp is vastly entertaining, and has 
' much good in it. There a(re, of course, a few nnen whom 
Nature herself bids us pass by on the ocher side, brutal, 
“ The poor in a toomp is bad"—Teimyton. 
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bestial, and vicious ; Others that arc malac bestiac;' ^il 
beasts that devout their neij^hboura. Accursed spirits. 
«fls di lor. Much more frequeully joxta- 

position obliges us to associate tvith men who are merely 
dulS, or unsociable, or miserly, or, it may be, some 
loud - mouithed, cocksure politician. But huioarLiiy ia a 
mingled web of good and evil, and eic&ptis 
it is for the most part lovable. And the bad bargains 
are an fnlegml part of humamty : they are ever with 
U5, Do not we all confess that we arc bod b^gains 
every Sunday when we go to church? And outside the 
church walls, if they spoke truly, most men would confess 
that their lives have been a comparative failure. They 
have not done what they meant to do, and ranch of whan 
they did might well have been left undone.^ We think we 
should have done better had Fortune been kinder. Possibly^ 
yes and possibly nc^generally no. [ suppose that, so far 
as the world goes, men generally get their desert. The 
world knows very well what it wants and what suits it; it 
may leave the poet to starve—but then the world is not 
mfianl for poets (although It may think Wordsworth or 
Tennyson worth the keeping alive), but for die man who 
"strikes He.” A prudent eye to one's own imerests may 
make a very mean and selfish fellow, but it Is a pretty sure 
sign-posl; even for a dull man, to 4 fortune ; and the traveller 
who is equipped for the Equator must not e^epect to reach 
the Pole, Last of aU comes old age the consoler and 
with it ibfi cessation of desire ; and when desire decays, and 
all passKin is ^>eat, contentment comes. 







The object of the East India Association is to promote, 
by all legidmate means, the interests and welfare of the 
inhabitants of India.” The Association declares its warmest 
sympathy with the aspirations of the ruling Princes and 
educated Indians, so far as these are consonant with 
moderation and loyalty. 

One of the aspirations of India is "the adoption of a 
common languageanother is " the use of a common 
script for the different languages of India." Resolutions of 
\ Indian conferences, articles in Indian magazines, leaders in 
newspapers, public discussions and associations for a 
‘ Common script—all show the aspiration. All agree as to 
the desirability of a uniform script; by many it is stated 
to be a *' necessity.” 

In'dia de^es to become a united nation, and the two 
problems of a common language and a uniform script call 
for consideration in the light of these aspirations. 

Now, there is no necessary connection between a language 
and the script by which it maybe expressed. In India it is 
a common practice for Sanskrit to be written and prints in 
a vernacular character. Hindi and Urdu are really one 
language,' though the one is written in the Nagari, and the 
other in the Persian character. The Pali Text Society 

* For diflcuBsion on thii paper lee Report of the ProceedingB of the EaBt 
India Awodation elsewhere in this Xevtew. 
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prints the Pall in ' Eoman letters. And when Inxliaii 
Gcnfcrnrrseat Gazettes print ntiinea of Indi&n places and 
Indian words in Roman letters, this does noi alter the words, 
and ought not to alter the pronnneiatfon. 

The use of a common script for ail I ndian tanguages and 
the adoption of a common languagfe are thus two separate 
cjuestiotis. The common script may eventually lead to a 
common language, but there i$ no necessary connection 
between the script and the language. 

The paper I have the honour to present deals only 
with the tjutstion of a cornmon script—whether English, 
Esperanto, or Hindi-Urdu, is to be the common language 
must be a further consideralion. 

There is a necessity for a common script owing to the 
great numher of Indian alphabets. It is an amazing fact 
that the Indian Empire has a greater number of alphabets 
than tht;re are for aU the other languages of the world- 
ancient and modern—put together. Mo&t of the Indian 
specch-spunds are common to all the languages of India 
(and also to the languages of Europe), but hardly any of 
the letters for the same sound have the same form in any 
two vernaculars. The number of Indian sounds, as repre¬ 
sented by the primary letters of the various alphabets, may 
be put down at about sixty-three. 

The necessity for a common script arises, further, from 
the complicated nature of the Indian alphabets, which are 
really syllabaries. Dr. laaac Taylor shows that writing 
began with ideograms, which afterwards developed into 
phonograms. The ideograms arc of two kinds pictures 
of objects, and pictorial symbols used to suggest abstract 
ideas. Phonograms arc of three kinds—verbal signs, which 
stand for entire words ^ syllabic signs, standing for the 
articulation^ of which wortls are composed; and alphabetical 
letters, repreaencing the elemental sounds into which the 
syllables car be resolved- 

None of the Indian alphabets have arrived at the purely 
alphabetic stage. The writing in each of the vernaculars 
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is a most complicated arrangement of symbols, each unit of 
which is calculated to represent a syllable. In consequence 
of this there are in each of the vernacular scripts a multitude 
of compound forms for combinations of consonant and 
vowels, double consonants, compound consonants, initials, 
medials, Bnals, etc., all of which must be mastered before 
any reading is possible, and all of which require separate 
types for printing. To learn to read is a very difficult 
task; to learn to write is an arduous undertaking; printing 
is a laborious and expensive business. 

Generally speaking, any one vernacular requires from 
500 to 1,000 elaborate types to print. Altogether it is 
estimated that, though there are only about sixty-three 
sounds in all the vernaculars put together, which on an 
alphabetic basis require separate letters, yet from lo.ooo to 
20,000 of the most elaborate types on earth, (Chinese alone 
excepted,) are employed to print them. 

.1 have brought for inspection specimens of Indian alpha¬ 
bets, illustrations showing the types for ordinary founts 
of Sanskrit and Arabic, first-books of Indian languages, 
lesson sheets, specimens of writing and printing, etc. I 
suggest that the difficulties of learning to read and write 
are such as to constitute the greatest intellectual hindrance 
to the'national education of the peoples of the Indian Empire. 

. Evetyone will see what a barrier this babel of 200 
bfigoi^^es, 50 alphabets, 20,000 types, must be to progress 
in ever}'direction—religious, intellectual, social, commercial, 
and industrial. To give one instance, printing, as a conse¬ 
quence of the numerous complicated types, is very expensive, 
and makes the price of books in the vernaculars prohibitive 
for the poorer classes. One firm alone is reported to have 
spent ,1^300,000 in the preparation of Indian types. 

Leaving for future consideration the necessity of a 
common script for kindred languages, and for consequent 
intercommunication of thoughts and ideas, the necessity 
for the sake of commercial intercourse between different 
parts of the Indian Empire, and between the Indian Empire 
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and Gfcat Britain arfld other natianSf the necessity for the 
sake of ecoEiomical administration and other important 
pointa, we will look at the Ihdiati scripts as they affect the 
tjuegticiii of the illiteracy of the great masses of the peoples 
of tndia. 

We have seen that the Indian scripts are numerous, that 
each of them requires a i^reac riomher of complicated types, 
ft is suggested that these numerous complicated types are 
the chief cause of the illiteracy of India—not the only cause, 
but the tihef cause, 

in reference to syllahic alphabets, Dr, Isaac Taylor 
wnritefi : Ei'ery system of non-alphabetic writing’n'lH either 
be so limited in its power of expression as to be of small 
practical value, or it will be so difficuk and complicated as 
to be unsuiced to general use. The familiar iristatices of 
Egypt, Assyria, and China, are sufficient to prove that 
without an alphabet any complete system for the graphic 
represen cation of speech is an acquirement so arduous as to 
demand the labour of a Li feci me. Under such drcnm- 
srances science and religion necessarily tend to remain, the 
exclusive property of a sacerdotal caste; any diffused and 
extended national culture becomes impossible ^ the chasm 
which separates the ruled from the rulers grows greater 
and more impassable; and the art of writing, instead of 
being the most effective of all means of national progresa, 
becomes one of the most powerful of the instrumciiES by 
which the -masses of mankind can be held ens-lavedr'" 

We take first the statements of the Indian Census on 
illiteracy; (the latest Census is ipoi). According to that 
Census, out of a total population of 294i3^i.03^- 
i77,733,485 illiterates. Out of 90,004,3SS 
ago of fifteen, 78,43^==^ w«re illiterates: and out of 
39,141,825 females over fifteen years of age, 88,487,303 
could not read their mothef tongue. In reference to those 
over fifteen the census has the remark: The n^ber df 
those wbo fitiE leam to read and write after attaining the 
age -of fifteen is infinitesimal." 
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The Census shows that in Kashmere only 38 males and 
I female per 1,000 of each sex are able to read and write. 
In the Central Provinces only 54 males and 2 females per 
1,000 of each sex are literate. There are whole castes 
where the number of women able to read is none, one, two, 
or three for every 1,000 of the female population. 

Did time permit, it could be shown that even this small 
percentage of literates only partly represents the difficulties 
which the indigenous scripts present. Probably not half of 
those reported as being able to read and write can do much 
more than go slowly over the school-books previously read. 
The following Census remarks show something of the real 
state of the masses : " It is an undoubted fact that the 
classes whom the present system of education affects form 
but a small proportion of the total population, . . “ The 

proportion of the literates to the learning seems very small, 
and, if correct, can only be explained on the hyppthesis 
that many of those who go to schools fail to derive much 
benefit from their studies, and either leave before they have 
to read and write fluently, or else from want of 
practice again forget what they have learnt . . " On 

^the one hand we find a limited number of castes whose 
traditional occupation necessitates a knowledge of reading 
and ■ writing; on the other hand, the great mass of the 
people who live by agriculture or manual labour, who for 
generations have been illiterate, who are regarded by the 
higher class<» as unfit for education, and who are themselves 
indifferent to its advantages.'* 

According to a statement in the World Missionary 
Conference, hdd at Edinburgh last year, it appears that 
even among the Indian Christians, for whom very special 
efforts have been made, “ out of • 2,660,000 no less than 
2,300,000 are Oliterates." 

> t 

My own twenty years of missionary experience in India, 
in charge at one time of 35>ooo Indian Christians,' leads me 
to the conclusion of the World s Missionary Conference that 
“ greatest intellectual hindrance in India is illiteracy,” 
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and that the chief cause of the illiteracy is the complicated 
indigenous syllabaries. 

The necessity for some simple script applicable to all 
Indian language-s being admitted, the question arises, What 
should be the one common script for ail India? 

The East India j^ssociatton's desire is that the question 
should be loohed at from the point of view of “ the In¬ 
terests of the people of India, whose wishes, sentiments, 
and prejudices, should be respected, so far as these are con¬ 
sistent with moderation and loyalty.” 

] suggest that the interests of India require that the 
common script shall be such as wit! enable India to hold 
her own in the struggle for nationality, commercial success, 
mental progress, self-respect, and the respect of other 
nations. The common script should be the most efficient 
instruTuent known for recording thought, and promoting 
knowledge, and for national and intem^tiona] Intercourse. 

There ate only three alphabets which can form the basis 
for a national alphabet for India—the Arabic, the Nagari, 
and the Roman. Let us look at their potentialities. 

The Arabic was at first the alphabet of a dialect, being 
merely a development of the local type of the Aramean 
alphabet which prevailed at Mecca. To-day the Arabic 
ranks next to the great Latin alphabet, in regard to its 
literary importance and its geographical extent. It is now 
the chief commercial script of the East. It constitutes tht 
official script of three Asiatic Empires, and it has been 
adapted to the peculiar sounds of languages of the most 
varied types—Turkic, Persian, Pushtu, Hindustani, and 
Malay. It is used over regions inhabited by more than 
one hundred millions of the human race. It is, perhaps* 
the most widely spread, though not the most used, alphabet 
in India. 

But it is impossible for the Arabic (or Hindustani) 
alphabet to become the one uniform script of all Indian 
languages. The Arabic alphabet is almost wholly unknown 
beyond the limits of its own domains. Although the Arabic 
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is wkWy scattered over India, the proportion of people 
who use it form only a small proportion of the total popu¬ 
lation. It is rare to meet an educated European who can 
read an Arabic book. 

In respect of enlisting the sympathies and arousing the 
antipathies, of the peoples of India, the Arabic script would 
be unacceptable to the great majority of educated and 
uneducated classes in the Indian Empire. 

Tile Arabic is an exceedingly difficult alphabet to read, 
to wTite, and to print. As to the forms of the letters, as 
Dr. Taylor writes, " it is hardly a paradox to affirm that 
Arabic has lost its letters. The forms of many of the 
letters are so undistinguishable that it has been found 
necessary to invent a whole apparatus of diacritical points 
to enable the reader to recognize and identify them.” 
Even with the points it is very difficult to read. When 
written without points, it requires a thorough knowledge of 
the language before the script can be read. 

The difficulty of writing the Arabic or Persian character 
is notorious. The types required for printing Arabic are 
onmerous. They are troublesome to compose, very liable 
to bieakage, and utterly unsuitable for printing. There are 
several varieties of the Perso-Arabic script, but they are 
all difficult for reading, writing, or printing. (See Arabic 
types, p 8.) 

There is a still greater objection to the Arabic as the 
one script for all India, arising from the essential principle 
of the writii^. The Arabic is very little better than a 
syllabic systen. It provides chiefly for consonants, as if 
they were the lords of creation, instead of its dependents, and 
o6)en its impediments, (sec Dr. Taylor's book). The Arabic 
registers, so to speak, the skeleton or outline of the word. 
The consonants are given ; the vowels are either indicated 
by marks over and under the consonants, or are left for 
the reader to All in from his knowledge of Ihe language. 
The essential principle of Arabic is verbal rather than 
literal ' This is quite opposed to the genius of the Sanskrit, 
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which ijwkefi iniich df the vowels, requindg them to be 
dlsunctljr recognized, and the rules of their euphonic 
sequence rigidly observed. 

There ar^ also diffitulties arising from the difference in 
the sounds of the Urdu, Persian, Arabic, etc., and those In 
the Sai^skriiic and Davidian languages- The Arabic baa a 
number of letters for the faucal breaths, and the gutturo- 
clentals and sibilants which are characteristic of Semitic 
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speech 5 but it has no suitable symbols for the Sanskrit 
vowels^ super-stressed aspirates, and cerebrals, which play 
a very importanc part in the vernacular tongues. 

The one uniforin script for all Indian languagoa ought to 
provide for the adequate representation of the Arabic and 
Persian, as well as for the Sanskritic and Dravidian, sounds. 
But, peeing chat the great majority of the Indian vernacular: 
follow the Sanskrit analysis of speech.sounds, if is the 
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Sanskrit ^ilh^^^ liiaii the Arabic which must form the first 
basis far an [ndlan natiottaL alphabet. 

Can the Nagari become the one script for aJ! the Indian 
languages ? 

Reverting to the principle advocated by the Association 
that "the interests of the inhabitants of India" are to be 
the point of view, let us ask the quostiout Will Indian 
interests be best served by the adoption of a script which 
is unknown outside of India ? The adoption of the Nagari 
could only tend to the isolation of India in respect of the 
letters used for representing the sounds of human speech. 
The Nagari is unknown in China or Japan^ in Europe, 
Africa, or America. Even in India it Is confined almost 
solely to one part of the country, ft is not used for Bengali, 
Or Orissa, or Assamese, etc., and in South India its use is 
confined to a few pandits and scholars. If an Indian 
student comes to England, a knowledge of the Nagari 
character will be of little or no service to him. He cannot 
translitcratic English or any European language into the 
Nagari characters even for his own use. Do the intjcnests 
of India require the entire isolation of India from all the 
rest of the world in the matter of letters ? 

The Nagari Is a difficult character to learn to read, and 
di^cult to read when learnt (eitcept, perhaps, to a good 
reader when printed in a large, clear siae of type). As to 
the length of time taken in learning to read the Nagari 
character, opinions differ. Taking the Nagari as reprs- 
sented by the similar vernacular scripts^ I find that the 
educational codes generally require a child to spend four 
or five years in learning to read and write. Judging from 
the Indian Census reports, the conclusion is irresistible 
that many who begin to learn go backwards and forget 
what t^ey have learnt. Thus one Conimisajoner writes: 
" However intelligent at school, the majority of boys who 
have gone through the primary course relapse into illiteracy. 
The curriculum fails to impress them."^ Another writer 
says : “ The common people read w'ith difficulty, stopping 
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to Spc]] words^ and repeating oirer and over again the last 
two or three words while they' are studying out the next.” 
As to Europeans, Proftssoi' Monlcr-Williarns writes : " As 
to the Nagari alphabet^ my own txpedeute in teaching it 
to 600 OT 700 students at Haileybury enables me to affirm 
that it requires at least two months for the most apt scholar 
to read it duentEy, that the majority do not master it in 
twice that tirne, and that some, though they knerw ail the 
letters, never acquire the power to read it without hesi- 
tation/' 

The Nagari is difficult to write. This is admitted by all 
who have studied the question. So also we may Infer 
from the number of types required for printing. 

The Nagari is difficult to print, No fount k complete 
without six, seven, or eight hundred " sorts of type. {See 
Sanskrit [or Nagari] letters, p. ii.) This Is the case when 
Sanskrit alone is concerned. But when using the Nagari 
for the sounds and letters of other veruaculars^ the number 
of types would have to be constderahly increased. One 
way and another it is estimated that from 1,500 to a,ooo 
separate and distinct types w^ould be needed for an accurarte 
transliteiatlon into the Nagari character of all the Itidiam 
languages. If transliteration into English be included, the 
number would need still greater increase, but 1 have never 
heard of a transKteration of English into Nagari. 

The Nagari is sometimes called the Deva-Nagari, But 
this Is a mistake The Nagari is not a sacred character. 
According to Professor Mai Mtiller the Vedas were not 
committed to writing for ages after they wefe composed. 
They were committed to memory and handed down by 
repetition. So also Sir Monler - Williams wrote ; " It is 
remarkable that the whole vyiiksrapa of Patiini . . , appears 
to ignore written symbols ... as if Sanskrit was never 
intended to have any peculiar graphic system of its own. 
In South India Sanskrit la written in different characters; 
and the first inscriptiolfis found on rocks are In Pali and 
Prakii^ not in Sanskrit, . , . They are referred to tlie 
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Buddhigt Sovereigns p^ksesscd political power in India 
about three ccntun'csH.c ^ ♦ r The present form of Nagari 
is thoughL to be litde older than the tenth or eleventh 
century of our era." The power of ancient and sacred associa¬ 
tion cannot be pleaded for the maintenance of the present 
Nagari. 

There remains only the Roman character to be con- 
sidcrt;d as the “ One uniform script for ail Indian languages.” 

Profciisor Max MhlEerf io a paper '^On the Proper Use of 
the English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign languages," 
writes as follows : 

It is essential ... 10 distinguish two things : (i) The 
proper definition and classi^catjon of the principal sounds 
which occur in language \ {a) The purely practical question 
how best to express the sounds by existing typeSf with a 
proper regard for the place which each holds in the general 
system of alphabetical sounds. 

The most important and most difficult subject is, no doubt, 
the former. It embraces some of the most interesting 
problems, and has occupied men of the highest eminence 
as physiologists and philologists. It alone gives to alpha¬ 
betic reform a sound basis, and no practical suggestions, 
ho'Wcvei' plausible, cart claim a hearing which do not rest, 
in the first instance, on a scientific analysis and classification 
of alphabetic sounds.” 

NoWj fortunately the analysis and dassification of Indian, 
speech-sounds is the most pet feet in the world. Ages ago, 
when England had no letters, the Asoka inscriptions showed 
a complete scheme. Since then only a few sounds have 
been added. Nor is the analysis and classification of the 
Arabic less complete, though the graphic representation is 
.so different. 

. For ail the main vernaculars of India, then, all that is 
necessary is to lake the Sanskrit analysis of speech .sounds, 
.ahd add to it the s^und* of the Arabic, (or Persian), and 
the basi^ js at once found for a national alphabet. 

Euch a basis jficludes all the- sounds found in EnghshL, the 
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liberty to frame a new alphabet, there can be little doubt 
that a very simple alphabet might be contrived in which 
each letter should tell, as it were, its own story. We 
should want one general sign to exprcM breath and 
another to express voice. Each of these signs would be 
modified to show whether they were meant for emissions 
of breath or voice, or for checks of breath or voice, and we 
should then have only to contrive marks for the principle 
points of contact, and the whole consonantal system would 
be complete.” 

“ Again, if we take our own alphabet, such as it is, and 
add to it a number of new types, nothing would be easier 
than to invent a number of diacritical marks, and thus to 
have a separate sign, not only for every one of the typical 
sounds, but for every imaginable variety of them." Here, 
as I understand, the Professor suggests new types for 
typical sounds not represented in the ordinary English 
alphabet, and diacritical marks for the shades of sounds, 
r What Professor Max Muller meant by typical sounds is 
shown by his approval of Mr. Isaac Pitman’s phonotypic 
alohabet He writes: "Mr. Pitman’s alphabet compre- 
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iettera by diacrlucal majks added to the letters. (See Ellus- 

iration^p. 15.) Thissehetnehas received theapprovaUf the 

Oriental Congress bdd at Geneva in iS^4 it Is practically 
identical with the scheme of Sir W, W. Hunter, as now 
used by the Indian Government in the official Gazettes 
etc,, also with the scheme generally used for Roman Urdu, 
abo with the Roman letters in Monier-Wl]lia[n’3 Satiskrit 
Dictionary. Thtt scheme provides for an accurate trans^ 

1 iteration of all the Indian languages. There Is no doubt 
that '"such a scheme, if adopted, would reduce the labour 
of education new much increased by the cumpleKily^ of 
indigenous graphic systems.'’ In pleading for the adoption 
of Roman letters, Sir Monter- Williams urges that" Great 
Britain, a$ the ruler of India, is bound to give to her 
unlettered millions of subjects the option of acquiring a 
simple alphabet" (See Jaurjml) 

The scheme of the Royal Asiatic Society is good, but 
cannot there be something better? Observe what was 
done for an Imperial alphabet for India in the ancient days 
when the Asoka, or Brahma-Hpi, of which the present 
vernacular scripts are merciy local varieties, was made. 
Dr. Gust writes : ' The Indian (Asoka) alphabet was in no 
respect an invention of the peoples of India, who, however, 
elaborated to a marvellous extent the loan they had 
received from others.” 

The Asoka alphabet contained forty two simple letters 
(thirty-three consonants and nine vowels). Dr. Taylor 
suggest! that the four Indian nasals are differentiations of 
a single primitive, that the eight cerebrals and dentals 
resolve themselves into thtee primitive types, that the 
nine vowels are derived from only three types, and that the 
super-stressed aspirates are of secondary origin. The 
Brahma-Upi, then, was formed for India by adding new 
letters to an older alphabet. (Seethe Asoka alphabet, p, 16,) 

The Arabic alphabet has six more letters than the 
Aramean. from which it was derived. The extra letters 
were formed by adding diacritical marks. Urdu has now 
forty-nine letters, and, as the extra letters are also formed 
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Transliteration into Roman Letters of the Sanskrit 
and Allied Alphabets by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Adopted bj the Orieotal CoogrtM, Genen (1894)- 
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Transliteration of the Arabic Alphabet, 
with Additional Letters In Persian, Turkish, Hindi, 

and Pakshtu, 
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THE ASOKA ALPHABET. 
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IH™ it is otpL *«iifitc ID that tbE mftJeni sJpbibrtl rft Jaivtd -firanS^ Bdeh lb* 
Asak* iMlpt—tilhni «1t the fotnn, n*w and dd, *re b™u:liE0 rrf * l«t pnmWlPl [i^r 
fa™ flF Eidiii3i."-VnteLHT K- STPii-fl. 
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by adding marks, some of the letters have four dots to 
distinguish thetti. 

There are thus two historical methods which may be used 
in providing the few extra letters which India requires for 
the sounds of the various vernaculars—modified letters— 
diacritical marks. We have the two methods exemplified 
in our own English alphabet; thus our capital G is a modi- 
6 ed capital C, our U and W are modifications of V, and J 
is a modified I ; the dot over the small i and j is a dia¬ 
critical mark. 

When Sir Monier-Williams advocated the use of Roman 
letters for Sanskrit he evidently had in view the possibility 
of further study contributing better results, for he spoke of 
“ the Roman system still further to be improved hereafter,” 

The Royal Asiatic Society’s code is open to the criticism 
of Professor Max MUller, that “ although such systems may 
be usefully employed for purely scientific purposes, they 
can never fulfil the practical requirements of a written and 
printed alphabet.” 

Did time permit, almost any amount of testimony from 
Oriental and English scholars could be brought to show 
that the use of diacritical marks, over and under letters, 
can, at best, be r^^arded as the merest make-shift, un¬ 
worthy of the Indian and English languages, and unworthy 
of the scientific analysis and classification of Indian speech- 
sounds. They are trying to the eyes in reading, they are 
a great hindrance in writing, and they are unsuitable for 
printing. 

The India 0 £fice replied to an inquiry as to why Roman 
letters are not used in India that ” no system of Roman 
transliteration yet devised has been able to dispense with 
diacritical marks, which offer many difficulties in writing 
and printing, the omission of which is avoided when 
indigenous writing is employed.” 

Ordinary Roman letters alone are not sufficient dia¬ 
critical marks are troublesome. Cannot something better be 
provided for the use of millions of our fellow subjects in the 
Indian Empire ? 
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Romanic Letters for Indian Languages. 

Roauunic letten contiit oi the Roman alphabet, the Phonot 3 fpic letters 
of Sir laaac Pitman and Mr. A. J. Ellis, with Romanic lettera for the 
Indian "cerebrals’* and the “peculiar Semitic gutturals and sibilants.'* 
Pronunciation as tin/u letters in English words. 


b# bh/”' hin® 

v,^ y-wy" 


I'Pw «a^ lettm sc* Piuma'i Phmotypic Alphabet. Bib's 
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Romanic Script for Indian Languages 

Any vemacuUr or dalnct in tbc Indian Empire may be readily written 
in Romanic script. “Cerebtab** are unllbttnly distinguished from the 
corresponding dentals by the initial twirl- 


w • 

a» / i y j 













For <bi script caplisl lstt«n see the Fbaaotypk Alphabac, Bills's “ Essentials of 
PhonstIcS)" stc. 
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In past times nations in taking over alphabets used by 
other nations have extended and modified the letters to 
suit their own needs. The additional symbols required 
have been found in various ways. Sometimes there were 
superfluous letters in the original alphabet which were used 
for approximate sounds, sometimes additional symbols 
were taken from neighbouring alphabets, sometimes they 
were evolved by differentiation of the forms of letters, and 
sometimes the new tetters arose out of ligatures. 

During the past fifty years the study of phonetics has 
made great advances. Letters for phonetic alphabets have 
been evolved. The best results are found in the pheno¬ 
typic letters of Sir Isaac Pitman and Mr. A. J. Ellis. 
These letters embody not only the result of the* studies 
and experiments of Pitman and Ellis, but of many others 
who stood or stand in the foremost ranks of the philologists 
and phonologists of Queen Victoria’s reign. The new 
letters have stood the tests of the letter-artist, the punch- 
cutter, the type-founder, the printer, the penman, and the 
reader. They are presented in a form not only available 
for books, but for every purpose of commerce. 

. It is suggested that by adding to the ordinary Roman 
letters the phonotypic letters of Pitman and Ellis (with 
Romanic letters used in dictionaries for special Indian 
sounds) a Romanic code of letters, easy to read, to write, 
and to print, can be formed which is applicable to all the 
languages and dialects of India, as well as providing a 
phonetic representation for English. (See Romanic letters 
and Romanic script, pp. 18 and 19.) 

The complete scheme is seen on the post cards dis¬ 
tributed to-day which show the forms of the printing letters, 
the corresponding script, and the pronunciation. 

The pronunciation suggested for the Roman letters is the 
Latin or Continenul one, (practically the same as used for 
Esperanto). 

The Sanskrit and Latin languages are derived from 
a eomraon source. Their . alphabets, though • one ia 
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characterized by an excess of elaboration, and the other 
marked by an extreme of simplicity, are capable of mutual 
adjustment and assimilation both as regards the powers of 
the letters and their classification. As Sir Monier-Williams 
remarks, " After all, a Brahmin and an Englishman are off¬ 
shoots from the same Indo-European stock, as their 
languages can testify.” Many of their household words 
have the same roots. Both Indians and Britons would 
save themselves enormous trouble and gain immense 
benefits by using the same common alphabet to express 
their respective languages. Let the Roman letters be the 
basis, and let it be supplemented as suggested, so as to 
secure at once accuracy of transliteration, and possibility of 
phonetic representation, and the greatest hindrances from 
the Indian side and the British side to mutual intelligibility 
will be removed. With a common character Indians will 
learn more of English, and English more of Indian 
languages, and the mutual good understanding between 
the two races will be greatly promoted. 

And if such benefits can be secured, whilst at the same 
time reading, writing, and printing in the Indian 
vernaculars are made easier than anywhere in the world, 
ought they not to be sought ? 

Consider the benefit a Romanic alphabet would be to 
Indian and English education. The phonetic alphabet of 
Sir Isaac Pitman bade fair at one time to prove a success. 
The movement had the support of the best English 
scholars and many eminent men. The reason why the 
phonotyptc alphabet was not as successful as the phono¬ 
graphic, shorthand is well known to those in the inner 
circle. I believe it has only been hindered for a time. 
However that may be, “careful experiments with the ' 
phonotypic alphabet for English proved, (1) that pupils 
may be taught to read books in phonetic print in from ten 
to forty hours, and will attain fluency after a few weeks* 
practice; (2) that after attaining fluency in reading phonetic 
print a very few lessons, will give them the same fluency in 
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Transliteration Table—Malayalam and Romanic, 
csra a ^ i ^ ^ ^ 


c«r5)6 

spD i 

2 _'D M. 

a 


6 T 5 

(I® e 


Gh 

0 



(SOoam 

(1^ € 

S>Cl^ei 

65D 

er 


au 

Bimgah 

<03 ka 

SIA kha 

cn 

ga 


gha 

6B i)a 

jyj ca 

_Q/Ocha 


ja 

rdiu 

jha 

6Wr> qa 

S -ta 

0 tha 

CU) 

tia 

(USrlha 

StD-na 

ta 

LD tha 

B 

da 

CJU 

dha 

rn na 

(lA pa 

crO pha 

603 ba 

0 

bha 

d ma 

qq; ya ra 

ej 

la 

OJ 

va 

era {a 

•sa 

(T\)sa 

on 

ha 


a‘•a 

y> 

Ta 

0 

ra 


snb -n rrb n 

(b 

r 

mb 

,1 

4 


0 m 

s 

h 




A ka ^ ka idO ki 


kj 

A ku 

♦ ku <8) k«- • 


o^ke oAks 6i©Akei ®Aoko «ao k<r kan A-kam 
0.2 01 3 V 4 @6 096 »7 “J8 <^9 ®0 


M.i.y«Uin hai tU StMkrit ic«aii, lo th«t what will iwt* for MBlayaUm will 
Mm fcr Smkxll. hu kteo IcUtn fot Um *ort t, rail *o«1 *, rad three 

etm MMiuk, two l« r end ora fct /, rat oMd m Sudmt. 
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reading ordinary English ; (3) that the whole time necessary 
for both phonetic and ordinary reading does not exceed 
eight months, for children of average intelligence, between 
four and hve years of age, taught half an hour each day in 
school; (4) that those taught in this manner acquire the art 
of ordinary spelling more readily than those instructed on 
the old method.” 

Now, as the Indian vernaculars are, in the main, spelled 
phonetically, let Indian friends consider the gain of boys of 
five years of age being able to learn to read their vernacular 
in ten to forty hours, and of then being able to learn to 
read English in phonetic letters with the same letters, 
having the same sounds, and then of easily passing from 
the phonetic to the ordinary English spelling. 

As to teachers for the Romanic letters for the millions of 
illiterates in India these are at once available. According 
to the Indian Census there were 1,125,231 persons 
“ literate in English " (inclusive of Europeans and English). 
Anyone who can speak an Indian vernacular and read the 
ordinary Roman letters will be able to read the vernacular 
in Romanic letters after five minutes study of the scheme. 

• Every instruction necessary for this purpose can be printed 
on a post card. (See specimen Transliteration Table— 
Malayalam and Romanic, p. 22.) 

The average number of Romanic letters required for any 
one vernacular is only thirty-seven, and as no capital letters 
need be used, and half the letters have similar letters for 
similar sounds, the task of learning to read is made so easy 
that ten half-hour lessons are sufficient for the introduction 
of an I ndian illiterate to reading his mother tongue in such 
wide-world-known simple letters. (See large type Romanic 
letters, and Introductory lessons, pp. 24 and 25). 

^ With the transliteration ubies an Indian, knowing only 
the vernacular script, will be able to teach an illiterate the 
powers of the Romanic letters, and so enable him to read ; 
for, all the illiterate needs to begin reading is to know the 
sounds of the Romanic letters for his vernacular, and by- 
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Romanic Letters required for Malayalam 


asij UH 

a'esoer-,* 


^'dutdn 

pbmyrlY 

Jf*sshlTr 


Tkc rnrnr typa with the tame eouDdt will elao Mrve (ot Saeikrit eatf Pali, for 
SinhaloM, for Telufu, lor Owyanii, and the iwcnacolan ecing alplisbeta allUrl to 
Sanoltrit: ia ibort, the main vtropcitlOTf of India. 





1 . a a n m 

a a ua na ma ina 

a a am am an an am ma amma 

a na ana a ma ama na m nam ma n man 
na mam namam ma nam manam ma nam manam 
a ana. a ama. a amma. a namam. a manam. 


, 7. 0 3 n r (nr rr) 

oata oeii jooa uoca koccu qan kui^u qayam 
maqqa taqqai qaqqai taqiia api Ufa kaffu uoffi 
tiQkai aqca a-n-tu pantu pampu aqqme enje 
M-a» kaica taica ennaje qan oila rittu viteoou. 


V After the seventh lesson simple reading lessons can easily be read 
,The following, the Parable of the Sower, b an example:— 

vitekkunnavanje upama. 

x^ita^-Tifcekkunn’-avan viteppan paja-peHrtu. vitekkom- 
prl oilatu vaii arika vj-nu, pafavakaH vannu, atine 
, tinnu kt^iaqqa. oilatn para-itattil efe maW-illatta 
'/ rtattn ma-n-ninnu taioa illaykayal utane mu-iecou 
M vannu, veyil irunn’-aje cqtu ta-tti, ver illaykayal 
atu uiiaqqi p<fyi,^, maffu oUatu muiiukaiil vj'uu, 
muiiuka*! muieoou vaiamnu atine qernkki kaiaqqu. 
maffu oilatn nalla nilattil vjnu, onnu nqjum onnu 
afupatum onnnm muppatum-ajn kaykkn kotukkayum. 
oeytu. cevi-u 4 ^avan kelkkatte, , 
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Specimens of Introductory Lessons in the 
“Romanic” Malayalam Alphabet. 


The whole course for an illiterate is only ten such lessons- 
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putting them together to recognize in print the words he 
already knows in speech. 

The adoption of Romanic letters is in the direct line of 
the progress of the world. As I write this paper I read 
that Germans are urging “ that the Roman or Latin letters 
shall alone be taught in the schools for the first three years 
of school instruction.” In German East Africa Swahili is 
being taught compulsorily in Roman letters. In Malay 
newspapers are being printed in Roman letters. The 
International Phonetic Association is using an alphabet 
based on Roman and phonotypic letters. Esperanto uses 
Roman letters. Roman and phonotypic letters are being 
used in books printed by University Presses, and in 
courses of study at Universities and Teachers Training 
Colleges. And as pronunciation comes to be regarded, as 
it ought to be regarded, as of even more importance than 
spelling, Roman and Romanic letters will come to be more 
and more used for dictionaries, lesson books, etc. 

It is suggested that the Indian Government should be 
influenced to grant— 

I'. That a Linguistic Commission be appointed to take 
counsel with the leaders of India, educationalists, oriental 
scholars, and others, to inquire into the practicability of a 
national alphabet for all Indian languages based on the 
Roman letters. 

2. That the Roman or Romanic scheme so settled upon 
should be allowed optional use in schools and public offices. 

So far as India is concerned, the above would win general 
acceptance for an optioned national alphabet. But our 
educational authorities might well go farther, and , it is 
suggested that the'whole subject might well form one'of 
the questions to be discussed at the forth-coming Educa¬ 
tional Conference, so that eventually there may be evolved 
an imperial alphabet for the whole British Empire 



the second AFGHAN WAR.* 

By Likutbnant-Gbneral F. H. Tyrrell. 

The third and concluding volume of Colonel Hanna's 
history of the second Afghan War is occupied with the 
events of the second year and second campaign of the war, 
which, after its temporary suspension by the treaty of 
Gundamuk, was renewed in consequence of the massacre of 
Sir Louis Cavagnari and the other members and attendants 
of the British Legation at Kabul in September, 1879. It 
^rnishes us with a clear and at the same time a detailed 
narrative of Sir Frederick Roberts's operations in his ad¬ 
vance through the Kurram on Kabul, the battle at Chara- 
kab, the deposition of Yakub Khan, and the occupation of 
Kabul by the British force; the reopening of the Khyber 
line bf Opmmunication; the unexpected rising of the Afghans 
under the leadership of Mushk-i-’Alam and Muhammad 
Jdn, who'reoccupied Kabul and compelled the British to 
retreat within their entrenchments at Sherpur; the sub- 
^uent dispersal of the tribal gathering, and the state of 
anarchy prevailing throughout Afghanistan ; Sir Donald 

ii:*/i“The Second Afghan War, 1878-79-I0: iu CauMS, iU Coaduct,’and 
iti Cooicquences.* By Colonel H. B. Hanna, during the laat part of 
the war on Army Headquarters Staff in charge of all matteri connected 
with the campaign; late commanding at Delhi; author of ** Indian 
Probleme," “ Defence of India,” etc. With nine mape. Vol. iii. London; 
Con uta W* and Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C., 1910. 
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Stewart's march from Kandahar to Kabul, and ’Aydb Khdn’s 
march from Herat upon Kandahar; the defeat of General 
Burrows s brig^ade at Mai wand, and the subsequent sieg^e 
of Kandahar by 'Ayiib Khdn; Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
forced march from Kabul to its relief, and his decisive 
victory over ’Aydb KhAn’s army; the return of the refugee 
Prince Abdur RahmAn KhAn from Russian-Turkistan, arid 
his assumption of government at Kabul with the consent 
and connivance of the Indian Government; and, finally, 
the complete withdrawal of the British forces from Afghan 
territory, and the resumption of the state of relations exist¬ 
ing between the two Governments previous to the war. 
Colonel Hanna is a master in the art of writing military 
history, and his account of the operations fulfils the difficult 
task of being at the same time comprehensive and • concise, 
and gives the reader a clear and convincing picture of the 
events described. His opinions upon these events have 
the advantage of being committed to writing long after 
their occurrence, and it is easy to be wise after the event. 
His criticisms of the Afghan policy of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment are unsparing of condemnation, but the relations 
between a civilized Power and a barbarian State must always 
be precarious, and the diametrical divergence between the 
ethical standards and the political ideals of Europe and 
Asia tend to make a complete understanding of each other's 
purposes and a cordial co-operation with each other’s policy 
wellnigh impossible of realization. It is open to question 
whether Lord Auckland's and Lord Lytton’s injudicious 
interference,'or Lord Lawrence’s masterly inactivity exer¬ 
cised the more mischievous influence on the minds df our 
inconvenient neighbours. 

* sThe problem of the future of Afghanistan is deserving of 
the attention of all Englishmen intcrcsted in the welfare of 
our Indian Empire and in Eastern'questions generally. 
It is the only really independent Musalman State that still 
survives'oiut'of the many Once' powerful • and'• flourishing 

empires'.atid kingdoms that arose out of the'ruins'of the 
, * * 'iM (U *j.<. ,****-'^^*' • '..I' 
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Arabian Caliphate. All the other countries of the “ Darul 
Islam” have submitted to the tutelage, or have acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of the Great Powers of Europe, exer¬ 
cised either separately or collectively. The Ambassadors 
of these Powers are all-powerful at Constantinople and at 
Teheran ; their representatives discuss the affairs of Morocco 
in conference, and impose the conclusions they have arrived 
at on an unwilling but submissive Sultan. All the other 
Moslem States of Africa, from Algiers to Egypt, and from 
Sokoto to Zanzibar, arc in the occupation or under the pro¬ 
tectorate of Great Britain or France. The Khanates of 
Central Asia own the suzerainty of the Czar; the Native 
States of India and of the Malayan Peninsula acknowledge 
the authority of England. Only in the inaccessible deserts 
of Central Arabia and in the equally inaccessible mountains 
of Afghanistan does the law of Islam still override the 
laws which govern the international relations of the modern 
world. And in the case of the latter country its ruler can 
scarcely be described as quite independent, since he receives 
an annual subsidy from the Government of British India, 
subject to the condition of his abstaining from opening up 
diplomatic relations with foreign Powers. However, he 
and his nation regard this subsidy rather as a tribute wrung 
from the fears of the Indian Government, or as blackmail 
paid to them to abstain from annoying us; and we may 
rest assured that the receipt of a subsidy, or any other 
favour at our hands, will not weigh in the balance with 
them against any interest or advantage which they might 
conceive themselves to have or to gain by opposing us in 
the future; the guns gfiven by our Government to the 
Amir Sher Ali were used against us at Maiwand. But in 
our dealings'with the Amir and the Afghans we have always 
hkd regard solely to our.own interests, without any con¬ 
sideration for theirs; and it is idle to expect thein to act 
otherwise. 

Besides being the only independent Muhammadan Sute, 
Afghanistan is the youngest mentber of .the l^y politic of 
Islam. Its tribes long ago gave ruling dynasties to India. 


2^3 
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but the Afghan Kings sat on the throne of Delhi and the 
country of their origin was only an outlying province 
of their empire Until the middle of the eighteenth century 
Afghanistan in Asia, like luly in Europe, was only a 
geographical expression. The country was fairly divided 
between the empires of India and Persia, Kabul belonging 
to the former, and Herat and Kandahar to the latter. The 
Mogul limperors of India sometimes took up their summer 
quarters in tlieir provincial city of Kabul, and the founder 
of their dynasty, Baber, was buried there. The Afghan 
tribes maintained much the same relations with the Ordii 
Humaydn, or Imperial Camp, as the Highland clans did 
with the Court of the Stuart Kings at Holyrood. ' Their 
chiefs paid occasional visits to the Court as suitors or 
hostages, while the tribesmen furnished contingents to the 
Imperial armies, and plundered the baggage of their 
suzerain when a favourable opportunity presented itself 



during the migration of the Court from summer to winter 
quarters. Abul FazI, the learned Vazir of the Emperor 
Akbar, complains of the insolence of the ** A£dghina-i 
Mul’aina” (accursed Afghans) who had dared to-molest, 
the rearguard of the Imperial cortege during its passage 
through the Khyber. The British arms have at least 
accomplished what the most powerful of the Mogul 
Emperors of India never could do—they have penetrated 
into the -Tirah Valley, and curbed the insolence of the 
Afridi in his natural fortress among his native'mountains. ‘ 
It was the rebellion of its Afghan subjects that ov^ 
threw the Soffavi Dynasty, which had ruled over Persia 
for more than two centuries. The revolt was caused by the 
intolerable tyranny of Gurgin Khin, a Georgian renegade, 
whom the Shah had appointed to be Governor of Kandahar. 
This man had remained a Christian at heart, and gratified 




his secret spite against his new religion by persecuting 
4 the Siinni Afghans under the cloak of zeal for' the doctrine 
of his Sbiya patrons; jiist as the Circassian troopers in the 
service indulge i their hatred of- Christianity by 
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ill-using its professors in the persons of Polish patriots^ 
while at the same time they earn the approbation and 
rewards of their Russian masters. Gurgin KhAn's oppres¬ 
sion roused the tribes around Kandahar to rebel and throw 
off the yoke of the alien and the schismatic Persians; they 
combined for a common purpose, and found themselves to 
be a nation. 

Nadir Shah again reduced the Afghans to obedience, 
and again planted Persian garrisons in Herat and Kandahar; 
moreover, he annexed the Indian Subah of Kabul, and so 
brought all Afghanistan under one government He highly 
valued the Afghans as soldiers, and employed a large con¬ 
tingent of them in his army, and after his murder the 
commander of this contingent, by name Ahmad Abdali, of 
the Sudozai clan of Afghans, seized on the artillery and all 
the effects of his defunct master that he could lay hands on, 
including much treasure and the famous Kohindr diamond, 
with which he and his men made off to Kandahar, leaving 
the Persians to settle their own affairs as they best could. 
All the Afghans rallied round the standard of the fortunate 
captain, who proclaimed himself King of Afghanistan in 
\ bis native city of Kandahar, and found nobody to dispute 
bis claim, backed as it was by troops, guns, and treasure. 

' Thus was the foundation laid of the present Afghan State 
and Nation. 

Ahmad Shah was the first of four successive Kings 
of his family, each of them, as is usually the case of 
Oriental dynasties, inheriting the virtues of the founder in 
an ever-diminishing ratio, until the fourth and last, Shah 
Shujd’a, had no kingly quality left in his character save 
that of overweening pride in his royal dignity. The 
monarchy had by this time become unpopular with the 
people, and the Shah was driven from the throne by 
a revolution headed by a band of brothers of the Barakzai 
^lan, the junior branch of the royal Abdali or Durini tribe, 
of whom Dost Muhammad was the chief leader. It was 
at this juncture that the British Government in India first 
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opened up relations with the Court of Kabul, and Alexander 
Burnes was entrusted with a mission to the Amir, as Dost 
Muhammad styled himself, for the experience which the 
Afghans had endured of regal tyranny had inspired them 
with a dislike of the titles of royalty. But the Amir also 
gave audience to a Russian Envoy, and the Governor- 
General and his Council, in their alarm at the prospect 
of a possible Russian approach to India, unfortunately 
determined to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. 
Still more unfortunately, they “ put their money on the 
wrong horse," and decided to assist the unpopular Shah 
Shuj&'a to recover his lost throne. They vainly imagined 
that he could fill the part of a Nizam in the Deccan or a 
Nawwdb in Oude, and that they could make of Kabul 
another Lucknow or Hyderabad. They were probably 
deceived by the misrepresentations of Shah Shujda and 
his adherents as to the real feelings of the Afghan people; 
they certainly entirely misunderstood their temper and 
character. This unlucky step made an irreparable breach 
between the English in India and their Afghan neighbours 
which no subsequent policy has proved effectual to repair, 
and created an inveterate hostility to us in the minds 
of the Afghan people which our later intercourse with 
them has, unfortunately, not tended to allay. The second 
Afghan War had a more justifiable origin than the first, for 
the Amir Sher Ali had given us ample provocation. After 
receiving our favours and our benefactions for many years 
he had planned an alliance with Russia against us, bad 
received a Russian Envoy in his capital, and had refused to 
receive an English one. We could not have overlooked 
such an insult without a total loss of prestige among our 
Asiatic subjects and neighbours, but we should have 
confined our operations to the punishment of a faithless 
ally, and have been warned by our previous experience not 
to attempt the fruitless task of establishing our influence 
over a reluctant and revengeful nation. But it was hard to 
dismminate between the Prince and the People, and though 
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we professed to treat the latter as our friends, they suspected 
our professions, and preferred that we should treat them as 
enemies, and by their behaviour forced us to conform to 
their conduct. 

Colonel Hanna, who is a declared opponent of the “ For¬ 
ward Policy," draws the following parallel between the 
causes and the conduct of the first and second Afghan Wars; 

“ History nowhere presents a closer parallel than that 
which exists between the causes, conduct, and consequences 
of the Afghan War of 1838*42, and the causes, conduct' 
and consequences of the Afghan War of iSyS-Sa Both 
had their origin in the fear of Russia, yet neither had Russia 
for its object Each was begun under a fatal misconception 
as to its character, cost, and probable duration. Each, 
though in intention directed solely against a Prince, 
became in its progress a struggle with a people. Each ran 
a long and chequered course, and was marked by incidents 
little creditable to British honour and British humanity. 
Each closed with a march which surrounded political failure 
with a halo of military success, and gave an air of freedom 
to an inevitable retreat. Each left behind it, to the people 
of India, a l^^y of indebtedness and poverty—to the 
people of Afghanistan a legacy of bitter memories and deep 
distrust of British promises. Each failed of its object— 
nay, more than failed—for instead of establishing on the 
throne of, Kabul a sovereign devoted to British interests, 
the OM ended in the restoration of the able Prince to depose 
whom it had been begun, and the other in the nomination 
to the -Amirship of the last man on whom, from its own 
point of view, the choice of the Indian Government should 
have fallen, because the man apparently most likely to 
prefer Russia’s influence to that of Great Britain." 

But the sojourn of Abdur Rahmin Khin at Samarkand 
does not seem to have inspired him with any degree of 
esteem or affection for his Russian hosts, and the experience 
undergone by the ill-fated Sher AH Khdn was sufficient to 
prove .to the Afghans that at any rate British promises 
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were quite as much to be relied upon as Russian 
pledges. 

Lord Lytton's Afghan policy is a fair object for our 
author's trenchant criticisms ; that volatile Viceroy was a 
good diplomatist, but a bad statesman; if two courses of 
policy were open to his choice, he was pretty certain to 
choose the wrong one. It is a curious circumstance that 
India should have been indebted to the choice of the same 
British Premier, Lord Beaconsficld, for the appointment of 
the best and worst Viceroys that ever guided her destinies 
—the Earl of Mayo and Lord Lytton. 

Colonel Hanna seldom allows a slip on the part of any 
in authority to escape his critical notice; but he has not 
alluded to the serious error committed in the inclusion of 
Sikhs and other non-Musalman soldiers in the escort of the 
British Embassy at Kabul. The presence of such men 
was certain to excite irritation among the bigoted Afghans, 
and to aggravate the hostility which they already felt at the 
presence of Europeans and inBdels at Kabul. 

The accounts of the attack on the Residency show that 
these Hindu soldiers were the especial objects of the fury 
of the populace. It would have been a quite easy and 
natural measure to have detailed only Musalman soldiers 
for a duty which involved conuct with a fanatical and 
excitable population of that militant faith j but perhaps it 
would be too much to expect our army administration at' 
Simla,-fettered by the bonds of routine and red-tape, and 
overwhelmed by a multitude of petty details, to take note 
of such matters as the peculiarities and prejudices of the 
' multifarious races and nationalities which our Indian Em¬ 
pire furnishes us with as fighting men and as foes on our 
- frontiers. Only the other day, when 200 men were wanted 
to oomplete the contingent of Indian troops employed in 
British East Africa, volunteers from our Rajput regiments 
Veto called for, though the prejudices of speh men against 
oversea service are firmly established and well known. It 
is bstr^y to wondered at that not 100 Rajputs answered 
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to the ca]], and the rest of the draft had to be made up of 
men of other races and castes. 

It seems strange that with so many native soldiers who 
are willing and even happy to serve abroad, the Govern¬ 
ment should select for oversea service the very men to 
whom such service is obnoxious on religious grounds. 

Another instance of a similar want of discrimination lately 
occurred in the treatment of the Mapila levies. The 
Mapilas are inhabitants of the south-west coast of India, 
originally bred from Arab sires and Indian mothers, whence 
their name, which signifies " Mother's sons.” They are 
braver and physically a finer race than most of the people 
of Southern India, but from religious and other prejudices 
they had not hitherto enlisted in our military service. It 
was decided to make the experiment of employing them, 
and two battalions were raised from among them, to make 
room for which in the Army List one of the best Madras 
regiments, the regiment which had been selected in 1878 
to proceed with the Indian contingent to Malta, was dis¬ 
banded. The reluctance of the Mapilas to quit their homes 
was well known, and if the experiment of enlisting them 
was to prove a success, it was absolutely necessary to quarter 
them on their native soil till they should have grown 
accustomed to their new condition. But no sooner were 
they embodied than they were sent to the North of India, 

‘ where the climate and food were such as they were totally 
unaccustomed to, and under these conditions they were 
condemned as inefficient soldiers. Had our British War 
Office acted on such grounds we should have had no High¬ 
land regiments in our army at this day, for the Highlanders 
when first enlisted strongly objected to proceeding beyond 
seas, and it was only after some years’ experience of our 
military service, and after some mutinies, that they became 
reconciled to it. 

< 

Colonel Hanna is prodigal of criticism on the strac^^l 
and tactical operations of Sir Frederick Roberts and Sir 
I>ona]d Stewart, and of observations on the mistakes which 
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were, in his opinion, committed by these two commanders. 
We know that in war the victory is gained by the General 
who makes the fewest mistakes, and it is easy for the arm¬ 
chair critics, with an after-knowledge of the facts, and full 
information of the strength and position of the contending 
forces, and of the final result of the operations, to form an 
opinion of what should or should not have been done, and 
to find fault with the dispositions of the General who is in 
the dark as to the strength and the intentions of his enemy, 
and whose only information as to the unknown and un¬ 
mapped country which is the scene of his operations is 
derived from hasty recon noissance and from the untrust¬ 
worthy reports of reluctant and hostfle inhabitants. . . . 

After relating General Roberts’ audacious advance with 
his small force to Kabul to avenge the murder of Cavagnari, 
Colonel Hama writes : * 

“ A grateful country may on such an occasion pour forth 
its titles arnl its honours, not making men’s merits the 
measure of its bounty; but it will, nevertheless, act wisely 
in remembering that war has its principles, and that to 
hazard, heedless of military prudence, soldiers' lives and a 
country's fame upon a gamester’s throw is to court a stem 
rebuke.” 

Colonel Hanna’s stem rebuke of Lord Roberts for faulty 
strategy reminds us of the complaints of the Austrian 
adversaries of the young Napoleon Buonaparte in his 
Italian campaign, who complained that he had most un&irly 
worsted them by ignoring the recognized principles of 
strategy and rules of tactics. A General should be judged 
by the results he obtains, not by the processes he employs; 

Sir Frederick was very well conscious of the risks he so 
cheerfully undertook, as was his staff officer, Charles 
Maegregor, who wrote at the time in his diary: ** Roberts 
luck will carry him through, but we are playing a risky 
game." Roberts' luck,- which carried him through all 
difficulties and over all obstacles, was compounded of bold¬ 
ness tempered by prudence, a’ wise judgment, an accurate 
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knowledge of what he could expect from his own soldiers, 
and a shrewd guess at the probable action of his enemy. 

Like all men he made mistakes, which he afterwards 
frankly acknowledged. Colonel Hanna blames him for 
having divided his small force into three columns to suppress 
the tribal rising under Mushk-i 'Alam and Muhammad Jdn, 
and for under-estimating its character and importance. 
Lord Roberts thus writes in his autobiography: 

« Up till noon on the 14th I had no idea of the 
extraordinary number they are able to bring together, and 
I had no reason to believe that it would be possible for 
them to cope with disciplined troops; but the manner 
in which the conical hill had been retaken gave me a more 
correct idea of their strength and determination, and shook 
my confidence in the ability of my comparatively small 
force to resist the ever-increasing hordes on ground which 
gave every advantage to numerical superiority."* 

. The perusal of the author's criticisms of the operations 
round Kabul in December, 1879, has the effect of enhancing 
our admiration for the ulents of the General who sur¬ 
mounted difficulties and dangers by measures which, in 
Ctrionel Hanna's expert opinion, should have insured his 
failure. Such failure as there was—failure to hold the city 
,of Kabul and the Bala Hissar—was not the fault of the 
General, but of the Government which sent him on a 
hazardous and dangerous enterprise with an insufficient 
force inadequately equipped. But the mania for financial 
economy which seems to attack a British Government 
every time it enters upon one of the frontier wars in which 
the extent of our Empire continues to involve us, leads to 
the initial emplo)rment of an insufficient number of troops— 
an error .that has'invariably to be repaired later on at a 
proportionally enhanced rate of expenditure. The smallness 
of Sir Frederick Roberts’ army caused the abandonment of 
Kabul, temporarily at least, to the victorious tribesmen, and 
a^iih it the exposure of the unfortunate Hindu mercantile 

* “ Forty-One Years in India,** *oL U., p. *91. 
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colony and the Kizilbash community* to the resentment 
and ill-treatment of the Afghans, and of the British nation 
to the reproach of being unable to protect its friends from 
the vengeance of its enemies. 

• The skill with which Sir Frederick Roberts conducted 
the defence of Sherpur in the critical position in which 
he found himself makes a sharp contrast with the incapacity 
of the leaders opposed to him. Had they marched straight 
upon the British cantonment on the day that they defeated 
General Massy’s small force in the field, they would have 
found the defences weak and the garrison totally inadequate 
to hold them. But they turned aside to occupy and to 
plunder Kabul, and gave Sir Frederick Roberts time, 
which he employed to. good purpose in concentrating his 
troops and strengthening his fortifications. And with their 
overwhelming superiority of numbers they might easily 
have completely severed his communications with India, a 
necessary measure, which one would have thought obvious 
to the meanest capacity, but which they hardly attempted, 
and never achieved. The dearth of military genius among 
the Asiatic races in modern times is complete and universal, 
and is another instance of the general decadence, like some 
kind of mysterious dry-rot, which has infected the whole 
body politic of Islam. No military leader of conspicuous 
talent has arisen among M usalman peoples since the days 

♦ The Kizilbwhea (Golden-bead* o* Red-bead*) aie die de*cendant* <A 
the Persian *oldicrs garrMoning the country in former times, and in the reign 
of Nadir Shah. The fire Turkish Shiya tribes, which formed the rulio* 
body and military carte in Peraia from the sixteenth to the cighteeodi 
century, were called Kiiilbdah, from tbeir peculiar hcad-dteis which ii sHU 
worn by their descendant* in Afghanistan, though it and the name detired 
from it have both faUen into disuse in Persis. Oriental hirtoriana of the 
Middle Age* always call the Persian* “ KuilWsbia.’ Being alien* and 
•cunes in Afghanistan, the Kixilbashe* generaUy laToiired ocr occupation 
of the country, as also did the Uaxaras, another alien and tectarian race, 
tbe remainder of the corps of occupation which the conquering Amir Timor 
kept on foot in Afghanisun. All these unfortunate people mflered seterely 
at the hands of tbe Afghan* after we had left the country, for having afforded 
g$ nasistaoce and enjoyed our friendship. 
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of Nadir Shah, ^br^hiir Pasha of Egypt was a ^i>£>d 
soldier, but he was indebted for the plan of his cacnpaJgna 
10 his Frenth staff officers. The Turkish army has b&en 
reorganised by the labours of Gtrmari expertSj and is only 
kept in working order by iheir sopenrision- The formidable 
army of the Khalsa was formed by Aliardj Avitabilej 
Ventura, and other European adventurerSf aad when they 
were withdrawn no Sikh or other Asiatic could be found to 
control or direct the force. The attempts of successive 
Amir^ of Afghanistan to improve the military forces and 
increase the military strength of their country have only 
resulted in diminishing it. That strength lies in the tribal 
orgaoiradon and in the spirit of its members 3 but the rulers 
have Jioi the wit 10 see this^ but try to substitute for ic 
a regular army orgaulzed on a system based upon social 
and political conditions totally d[A^erent to those obtaining 
in Afghanistan. The nesLilt is feiture ; the Afghan regular 
soldier, paid and trained by ibc State, is inferior as a 
fighting man to his unirained and ill-armed brother who 
gives unrequited service to bis tribal chief The regular 
army is, however^ useful to the Amir as enabling him to 
oppress the countrj' which ic Is powerless to defend. It 
was the untrained, undificiplmed, unorganieed, and ill-armed 
tribal levies who forced Sir Frederick Roberts to retire 
within his lines at Sherpur, and it was the Ghdzis who 
imperilled Sir Donald Scewart''s position at Ahmed Khei, 
and who broke the British line at Maiwand. Colonel 
Hanua, writing of Sir George (then Major) White and his 
Gordon Highlanders at the Battle of Charasiab, says: 

Had the forces opposed to them been composed of 
tribesmen fighting in the way natural to mountaineers, they 
would probably bavt been overwhelmed. Luckily their 
opponents were sepoys just sufficiently trained to have 
forgotten their old tactics, but not disciplined enough to 
profit by the vantage conferred on them by their number^ 
and the strength of their artillery , 50 the. intervah during 
which victory might have been theirs remained unused, and 
when White, observing that Baktris attack was making 
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good progreaSi ordered a general advance, their opportunity 
had gone for ever. 

The charges of cruelty and inhumanity brought against 
Lord Roberts in this volume would be better suited to the 
mouth of a French anti-militarist or of a disciple of Couat 
Tolstoy than to the pen of a sotdlcrr Wars arc not waged 
with rose-water, and especially is it dif^cult to apply the 
rules which govern the coudoct of war between civilized 
nations to a barbarous enemyf v/ho imputes clemency to 
wealiifiess and forbearance 10 fear. The Oriental adores 
force, and it appears to hia mind to be the only legitimate 
source of power and authority- Representative govern¬ 
ment means to him that the ruler represejiis God, not that 
he represents the people. An Afghan honours mercy as 
an attribute of the Divinity, but hardly looks for it to 
a humaTi being, mudi le.s exercises it himself. Put a whip 
into his hand, and he wiil proceed 10 use it on the first 
animate object from whose resentment or retaliation, he 
has nothing to fear that crosses his path. 

At this day in Kabul a man who has the misfortune to 
fall under the AmiRs displeasure is, without inquiry or 
trial, blown from a gnn—a punishment that, in the vulgar 
opinion of his fellows,, deprives him of a future as well as 
of the present life. But such severity arouses no resent¬ 
ment, only fear, among the people. The severities of 
English martial law at Kabul could scarcely have increased 
the dislike with which we were already regarded. The 
shooting of prisoners and the burning of villages are acts 
repugnant to the humane soldier, bnt on occasion are as 
necessary in war a$ the killing of an enemy. The Germans, 
who scrupulously observed the rules of warfare, in iS^O-yt 
shot every French civilian caught defending his country in 
arms, and bureed every house and every village from 
which shots were fired at their troops. When we are 
Opposed by an enemy who murders every wounded soldier 
and every unarmed camp-follower who falls into his dutches, 
we cannot .be'expected to. deal very tendedy with .his 
susoeptlbilities, or to scrupulously observe the rules which 
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govern civitsEcii warfarcK of which he is not onlj^ Egnorant, 
but utterly eontemptuous^ But Lord Roberts^ teputatlan for 
justice aod humanity h too well known to need defence here. 

The dificrepancics adduced by Colonel Hanna between 
paasages in Lord Roberts' published despatchtef penned 
at the time that the events described occurred, and other 
passages in his autobiography referring to the same eveiitSH 
may very well be ascribed to a fuller knowledge subse¬ 
quently gained, or to a recollection impaired by the lapse 
of twenty years, and in no way detract from the general 
accuracy of the despatches and the memoir^. Few men 
could be found to retail the events that occurred In their 
lives twenty years previously with absolute fidelity of detail. 

The Battle of Maiwatid was the only pitched battle 
fought during the war (unless Ahmad Khel might be 
called so), for in all the other engagements one $ide or the 
other clung to entrenchments or to strong defensive 
positions. On that disastrous day a brigade of 3,000 
British and native troops of all arms, with twelve guns, 

, was Opposed to an Afghan army of t 0 ,ooo regular troops, 
and from 15,000 to 20.000 crLbesmen and Gh^is, including 
a numerous cavalry, with thirty guns. The false strategy, 
which was responsible for the dangerously - exposed 
position of the brigade, far from its base, in the midst 
of a hostile population, and in the face of a vasdy superior 
fo^ce^ was due to political reasons; but the disastrous 
consequences might perhaps have been averted had 
General Burrows boldly assumed the offensive at the 
outset, and advanced his line, covered in front by 
skirmishers, and on the hanks by bis cavalry, to charge 
the Afghan infantry and guns with the bayonet. But he 
kept his troops inactive in their position for hours, while 
the artillery duel was proceeding, in which our guns were 
overmatched by Ayub Khdn's superior artillery, and the 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy had enabled him to 
encAcle both our flanks, and the Afghans acdast plucked 
up suSdent courage to attack. Though General Burrows 
cannot be acquitted of faulty dispositions and tactical 
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errors, Colonel Hanna pays a warm tribute Co the courage 
and devotion displayed by him in conducting- and protecting 
the retreat of hia routed troops. 

The conduct of oor inititary operations in the second 
Afghan War niig-ht aptly be compared ■ to the game of 
" poag in the corner "; Sir Donald Stewart with hig army 
marched from Kandahar to Kabul, and then Sir Fredcriclj 
Roberts marched with Ais army from Kabul to Kandahar. 
But after all the faulty speculations and inadequate prepara- 
cions of our itiilltary administration, the Bkil) of our Generals 
and the courage of our soldiers overcame all difficulties; 
and the decisive victory gained by Lord Roberts over 
Ayub Khiti near Kandahar furnished a hrllliant closing 
scene to the drama of the war. Similarly our blundering 
policy, with its alternate fils of vigour and vacillation, 
reached a more fortunate climax than could have beeri 
expected iti the recognition of Abdur Rahmdn Kh 4 n as 
Amir of Afghanistan, and so Insuring that that country 
shouid be at least strong and unitedf if not, as we had 
hoped* friendly. Under his stem controi the people of 
Kabul may weli have looked back with regret to the reiga 
of martial law under the rule of Lord Roberts. But the 
Aighanj like the wolf in the fable, would choose to risk the 
dangers of despotism rather than accept the restraints of 
civilization. 

What is to be the future of Afghanistan ? How tong 
will the Afghan nation prove able to maintain the ideal 
,of Islam—a theocratic Government administering a Divine 
law ? Jealous China and strange Japan ha-vc been forced 
by circuntstances to abandon their policy of Isolation and 
to enter into the comity of civilized nations. Afghaoi$ta'n 
mQst eventually and inevitably share their fate, and Soocumb 
to her environment by the forces of Western culture and 
civilization embodied in the t-wo. encirciing Empires of 
Russia and British Lidia. But the change will be more 
probably-effected by the Influence of ideas than by the 
force of conquest. The mechanical inventions of European 
origin which the Amirs of Kabul fiave. perforoe adopted 
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will inevitabJy bntig new moral and political Ideals in their 
irain. Roads and railways witl traverse the Khund Kabul 
and the Hindu Kush, and link the railway systems of 
Russia and of British India togctheCi opening up new 
avenues of international communicatiori between Rast and 
West. Afghanistan may one day betome the playground 
of Asia, as Switzerland has become the playground of 
Europe. 

We have failed to make the Afghans our friends, and 
have failed to subdue them as our enemies. Our unstable 
alliance with their Amir is not worth the paper on which 
the engagements are signed and sealed^ and the subsidy we 
pay him Is considered by bia subjects as an insurance agatufit 
hia hostility rather than as a guarantee of his gratitude. But 
there Is one aspect in which Afghanistan may be hopefully 
regarded by Anglo-Indian soldiers and statesmen—viz., as 
a nursery of soldiers. I ts hardy mountaineer once supplied 
the bast fighting material to the armies of the Mogul 
Emperors of India. As Switzerland was the common 
recruiting ground of Europe in the gevcntictoth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries, so Afghanistan may be looked upMsn as a 
natural recruiting ground iu Asia, 

There are not wanting signs that our recruiting grounds 
in India will ooc day be exhausted. Some of them have 
been so already. The Pax Britanniga has produced a 
natural result in the decay of military ardour and marbal 
aspitatjons among the warrior classes of India, Where our 
rule has been longest established the effect is most plainly 
seen. The countries south of the K istna, which 100 years ago 
furnished our army in the Presidency of Madras with 40,000 
fighting men, now supply us with barely 8,0oo. The 
Mahrattas have forsaken the camp for the counting-house 
or till the fields where their fathers foraged. Vast tracts of 
our Empire, ceeming with a peaceful and laborious popula¬ 
tion. do not furnish a single recruit for our military-service. 
There is.not one Bengali, and hardly one Burtnan, carrying 
arms In our native army. The change that has come over 
the fighting castes of MaharashcraajidTelingana will sooner 
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or latj^r spr-ead to tbc Punjab, Tbc same causes that have 
depleted pur rccruitlrt^ ground & in the OccOan aod ihe 
Caroaiic will make themselves felt at Lahore and Amritsar. 
It was owing to these causes that in the East India Com' 
panys time our best recruiting grounds were to be found 
in Native Sta'^ea nod directly under British rule. The 
klngdorri of Owdh furnished a large proportion of tlie recruits 
fpr the Bengal nniive army. And at the pTcscnl day 
15,000 o-f our best native -wldiets conic froin a friendly, 
though independent. State ouf^tde the confines of British 
India. 

The Afghan is as good a soldier as the Gurkha, and an 
arrangement with the Atnlr of Kabul, similar to that obtain¬ 
ing with the Court of Khaimatidii; might provide us with 
an auxiliary source of recruiting our armies in India, and 
might even provide us with tnencenary soldiers for employ' 
ment m European war. 

The French used their African native soldiers, Spahis 
and Turtoa, against the Germans in the war of 1S70; and 
the Afghan under British leadership is equal to any soldier 
in Europe, and superior to most. 

The present volume of Colonel Hanna's excellent history 
contains fewer literary and typographical mistakes than 
usually catch the eye of a reviewer at the present day. The 
Colonel has not adopted the ofEcial style of transliteration, 
and his phonetic system, or lack of system, leaves something 
(o be desired—he writes ‘^Wizier" for Wazir, and 
■^Kalassie " for Khalisi. Prince Safdar Jang figures here 
as " Sap ter Jung.and the famous defile of the Khnrd Kabul 
is more than once alluded to as die Khud Kabul."' The 
lath Bengal Cavalry aitd 5 th Punjab Cavalry are iti one 
place called “ Lancers," though neither of these disringirished 
regiments has ever been a lancer corps; and at p. 448 the 
yth Royal Fusiliers is called the yth,. Bengal Fusiliers. 
These trifling errors are the only eKceptions to the general, 
and We may add the unusual, accuracy'of the author's and 
publisher’s work. . ', 
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REPORT ON SEMrTIC STUDIES AND 
ORIENTALISM. 

Br PROPRSSCut Dk. E. Mowtet. 

GENERAL WORKS. 

Cowpahative Or£iesT[‘ai.' Literature—A tiJiiErfiAWr 

The third volume of the “ Encjrclopaedia oJ Religion and 
E th lea " (edited by J. H astmgs) has ap peafetL • 11 cotiiains 
several articles of Lnierest to Oriental and Semitic studies: 
Calendar, Canaanites, Charms and Amnlets, Cheriablm, 
CircuntcLsIon, CortHnunlofi with the Dead, Cotnmunicut 
with Deity, Confession, articles referring either to the old 
Semites (Hebrews, etc.) or to the Mussulmans. 

’ fn the collection " Dcr alte Orient" we draw attention 
to E, KlaubePs work on " State and Society,'’ under cor¬ 
respondence, printed in cunaform characters^f and an 
essay by T, Kluge on the Mlthra Cult"! 

R, Dussaud has given us the results of one of the most 
interagtlng Investigations on human sacrifices among the 
Canaanrtes according to neceat excavations Les Sacrifices 
Hu mains chea lesCanandcnsd’aprts les FouiUes R^entes"),^ 

' * Ediuburgb: T-and T. Clsrii igiO' 

t “ KfLlacbruftbriefc; 5Uat Ufld GfiBcllBclmft in der BabrlniuHCh- 
Alifriscbcn Leipzig: J. C. HEnrijcEia, 1911. 

I Dsr Miihratul^ budc ATiffl«#e, EiitwicIwliingBKHcbicbl* ond «ine 
Xienkmilar." Ldpiig; J- C- Hinrichij igtl, 
f Pant E E- Lernuif, 1915 (EibJwtliiqHe dc VuigariMtion da 
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The author specially deals with the custom of burying 
under houses or edifices —human mcri^es in 
The excavations in Palestine have shown that these sacri¬ 
fices occurred frequently. They immolated for this purpose 
children^ adults^ and even old mca- 

G, Satnn4 and Y. M. Goblet collcctecl in a volome" full 
of interestf the series of political events that took place 
in the Ea^t in 1909. It is a full account of Eastern politics 
during that period. 

A curious publication has appeared on comparative folk¬ 
lore, by E, Cosquin, on the story of " La chaudifere bouiliautc 
et la feinie maljidrcsse^' in India and'out of India (Oriental 
tales and tales of Barhary, ''' 

F. Maclerj Professor of Arrnenl&u at the £cole des 
Langues Orientales of Paris, is making a great effort, to' 
acquaint the French-speaking public with Armenia, its 
history, and Its JjEeira.Ture. The author is doing an excellent: 
work. He is now bringing together a small Armenian 
library; two volumes haye appeared. The first is a very 
icjteresting novel by Chirvanzad4 (pseudonym of Alexander 
Mov5i5sfan)i “ La Poss^dde," translated by A, Tchobanian.J 
The seooud is a collection of charming Oriental novelettes, 
" Nouvelles Orientales/' by Minas Tchdrar.§ finally, 
F, MaeJer has been asked to publish in French an importaoE 
work by Monseigneur Oruianian, once Armenian patriarch 
of Coiistantinople 1 “The Armenian Church, its History 
its Doctrine, its Form of Government, its Discipline, its 
^ Liturgy, ^ its Literature, its Present State.’'|| 

I ' -.1 . ■■ 

Kbsi^ew At’D Biblical Aramaean, Assvrlah, the 
TA i.MUD, Syriac. 

In the “ Mimoires dc I’Acaddmic dcs Inscriptions ei 
Belles-Lettres,”Tr Ed. Navitk has published an extensive 

* La Via iFoUtiqua OriGntAle en Puia : Bdidan; de 1 a 

'^CorrttjJODdaTvce d'OritAi/' 

4' Rrssi* flSa JpTi*lfw>u FiputiwsSf i p iol ► ' \ - 

^ Faiis: E, Lcraux, 191D. \ Piriit E. Lajouit, igii. 

H FavIb 1 E. L«tQEC^ I r g IQ.'.''j . ' UTanE: C. 1 EJincktletk, i q. 
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work, the fLindamenEal ideas of which haire already been 
shown in bis previous publicationsK enticledj " l-a Diicgu- 
verte de la Loi sous le Roi Josias, une [nterprecacion Egyp- 
tienrie d^un Teicte Bibliqae.” In this work the author asserts 
rhat the fact of a certain chapter of the Book t>F the Dead 
(the chapter of the Departure of the Day) having been 
found lodged in the masonry of the foundations of several 
Egyptian temples, supporLs the paradoKicai thesis that k 
was the same with the Book of the Law found in the 
Temple of Jerusalem, during the time that repairs were 
tarried on in this edifice by King Josiah in tbo seventh 
century s.c. This Book of the Law tliat the ficboEars 
identify in Deuteronomy must have been placed in the 
foundation of the temple by Salomon in the tenth century.* 

E. Maville baa also published an interesting notice on 
the Egyptian name of Joseph in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Bibiicai Archafology (June, igio). 

C Scrfass has brought out a very well-written pamphlet, 
^ historical and exegetical, on " Le Viij dans ia Bibie-''t This 
vi'Ork owes its origin to the discussions raised In the bosom 
of the Christian churches as regards the use of wine at the 
Communion. 

B. Duhm has published a new and good German trans¬ 
lation of the twelve minor Prophets.! The translation is 
preceded by an Introduction (n which all questions relating 
to each of the twelve prophets arc discussed. 

P, Maiupt has an interesting paper in Am^rkatn. 
Journal of Semitic Languagaa a^d on the 

book of the prophet Micah. Jt is a new metrical transla¬ 
tion of the Hebrew text revised and corrected^from the 
standpoint of a critic, and accompanied by abundant exe- 
getical and critical notes. 

* tin:* sabjeet rtiyultde^ The DiKsveiy of the Deutefct- 

nnniic Lrit^' BiJ^Uai Worlds Novcfobcr, 191a). , 

t ^UQE-£]iL£e (nCAi' Nfiuchatet); Tnyer SoUdarist^ 1910. ^ 

, I Die ziroLf l^pbictcn in den VeniDS^Kn dor tfnebrifi ubcrafiCrt.’ 
TiibfDgeD: J, C- B. Mohr, 
y CtiicHgn: The Univeratty of Chicago PjoSh 
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H. S track has produced the fifth edition of his excel lent 
grain mar of Biblical Aramaean.* Ii Is patTly a revised 
edition (the grammar) ; the Biblical Aramaean text and the 
vocabulary liave not been modified- What Is inKr-cstlng 
In this new edition is that the author has utilizecl the Ara¬ 
maean of the papyrus (jddi&ch-arainhische Papyri). One 
sees by this Instructive compsirificin that Biblical Aramaean 
Is not a special and sole dIaEect of its kind. 

Fried. De]itISllh^ coaEinuing hi3 fascinating researches 
on anelertE Babylonia, has brought out a book full of interest 
on the commerce and the cornmcrclat relations In this old 
Asiatic centre of civlli^ation.f 

To the publicatLon of the Talmud of Babylon (text arid 
German translation]! two fasciculi have been addedf con¬ 
taining the treaty of Nazir (fifth volume, first part) and the 
treaty of Si>ia (fifth v’olume, second part).J 

Since our last "Report” the publication of the French 
Eranslatlcm of the " Sepher ha ZoharT by J. de Pauly, has 
been enlarged by uol, v.§ The sixth and last volume will 
soon appear. We shall wait for the publication of the last 
volume to review the whole work, to which the editor, 
E. Lafuma, has devoted so much cart The posthumous 
work of J. de Pauly has really been entirely revised, cor¬ 
rected, and completed. 

N, Slousch, in the second voluineof the Memoirs collected 
on the occasion of the centenary of M. Amarl,|| has pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet on a curious elegy of Moses RiTt)0$, a 
martyr from Palermo In the sixteenth century {Hebrew 
text, French translation, and notes). 

G, Sdmach has published a most incerestlng acepuat of 

* Miinclicu: C, H. Beck, 

t “ Haphel and WsinieL Ln AIUMbylamen, nsLt yo Abtidlctuiigen.-^ 
Stu»tjart; Dcutfcclre Vcrtags-AnKalr, ipis. 

t LcijJKig: 0. Hjirr«&wit3, i^ro. 

^ Pirii: E. Lerpus, 1909 (ttie volumt has aniy appeuvd at tbc ■Stid 
of 191P). 

II “CentcTumU dcllx Nwdta ^ Mkhsk Aiuari” [Tolume BecoudOj. 
Palermo, 
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his journey it> SansLa, where he has visited the Jewish 
population of that rcgloit. This publication* gives a verj? 
exact account of these popuEaiions. 

In the “ Atti della R. Accademia del LLnce[s”f an iotcr- 
esting account has appeared by Professor Gotthei] of the 
Colui^tbld University (New York). It iS entitled, " The 
Syriao-Arabic Glosses of IshO^bar "All.^' The g;]o&sary of 
Bar 'Alt U important for Syriac lexicography- The pub¬ 
lication consists of the Syriac-Arabic text, critical notes, and 
,of a notice (in English) on the inanuscripts. 

Islau and Arabic Litehatiire. 

Under the title of " Los Sucesos de EspaEla en 1909, 
Salvador Canaig has published a documentary ohronide on 
the Spanish War on the Moroccoo Rif, and aJl the events 
of Spanish palidcg in connection therewith. 

The fasciculi v,.vii. of the Eneyclopidie de IT slam 
have appeared ; they continue from the word Ai/Laiia im 
Loiia to the word Armdnie, To the name of Th. Heutsma 
is added now as director that of R. Basset, The 
work is of great ifiteri-st. and generally well carried out. 
You find, however, some surprises.. How, for instance, 
could the author of the ardcle on The Thousand 
and One Nights” reecunmcnd the French translation of 
Matdrus ? 

A, Le Chatelier has published in the ^evm du M£>nd£ 
Musvlman^ an essay on Mussulman Politics—an inquiry 
into the present sitiiation and into the future of the Mussul¬ 
man people, from the political point of view, 

■* MSisiion dc l^AJtiauce Aa Ytmcn," Piriu AtUance iBrxdlitc 

UqcwikJIc, 1316. 

f Ejjraa, 191 Or 

J- Midrid : Injjprttsm Alcmaua, 1510. 

5 iditioi) 'fraucaiat Leyde e E. J. firiJl; Paarts: A. ]Pi«id « Flit, 
It lb krtOTin that tlieri; ife thtes tditioci—Picnclij En^liih, 

.Gccuaajft. 

I Pajijf E, I.ir(ni3{i 15 re. 
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] have rnygclfwritten on the present state and the future 
of Islam frgm the rtliglouS point of view.* 

J, Goldzlher has brought out an important work on 
Jslam under the title of *' Vorlesungen (Iber den 1 slain ”1 
{** Lessons on Islam."') It is a general work, embracing the 
whole of [slam. The author therein successively treats the 
fo][owing subjtscts: Mahomet and the Islam, the Develop¬ 
ment of the Law, the Development of the Dogm a. Asceticism 
and Sufism, the ^ects, the Later Manifesiacions of Islam. 
Numerous notes and a very complete hibliography, render 
this work eiteeptionally valuable. 

A. L. M. Nicolas has undertalten a series of studies on 
SheikhTsm (forerunner of Bab ism). The first fasciculus| I3 
devoted to Sheikh Ahmed Lah^hi, the founder of 
Sheikhism. It Is known what interest, even infatuation, 
Onegometimes meets with, among the public of Europe and 
the United States for everything that touches on the 
doctrines of the Babis and the Behais, 

Mr Griinert has been continuing the excellent publication 
of his Arabic texts, with art Arabic-German dictionary for 
students of Arabic. We have before us the third! part, 
which contains the texts of the Arab Ante-Islainic poetry, 
and is posterior to Mahcunet.f This work Is altogether 
very pracdcal. 

R. Basset has just published in a scientific edition, done 
with great care, the celebrated poem of Ka'b ben Zohair, 
known 'under the name of " BAnat So^dd. |] This work,, 
which does the greatest honour to its author, includes the 
Arabic text, the French translation, two iuodited com¬ 
mentaries, critical and extensive bibliographical notc5> and 
a biography of the poet, 

* E. Montet, I’fitat Ffdaeni ct tfc I'Avcntr de ritliKk.” Farii s 
P, G^vlliBer, ifl-ii.. 

t HcicklbetgC Wintei, icjic. t Pan*: P. G«iithier, igro. 

I '* AntiEcbe LcacBlHckt iunichat fur VorlciungaEwKia- Hdt; 
AiabiscJic Poeric vui und nach Muhamraiid- Tert uad PtSg: 

& NtVgeb&uor, ifie, 

■p AJgicr: A. J&vrdan, 191 
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M. A^[ii Pklacigs haK pLjb[E£heid! the Arabic text and the 
Spanish translation of the very intereating anti-christian 
polemic of Mohammed-el-CaisL* This unknown author 
has lived an Spain^ where he was taken a captive at Lerida; 
he was attached as faquih to the mosque of Azeitnna of 
Tmiec. That Is aJl that one knows about him. 

* “ La FDK!nikii Ajitraruciam di MciEidcaed el CeIbE’' i^Ram Nispaniqw, 
igopy. 
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No. XIV.^THli AIN U i PAST AND PRESltNT, 

TrtE appearance in London last aunuiier of a s-tnaJl coin- 
mwnity that represented the people Enbablting Yezo, the 
northern limiE of Japan, made, or should have made, a 
great lEUpressLon upon all who visited that space set apart 
in the Japan-British Exhibition to the Ainu village. 

To enter an exhibition, to look round on the wonderful 
objects and attreotions that have been gathered together 
from far-off centres of industry, produces varied effects 
upon the minds of those visitors who participate in the 
spectacle. But suddenly to come face to face with the 
people of an ancient race, who, perhaps, never befott left 
the confined limits of their dominion, causes- no little 
surprise to he felt, or no small amount -of interest to be 
called forth, particularly at this present time. 

The Ainu who inhabit Y«o> that portion of Japanese 
territory which few travellers have explored, are as much 
exclusive from choice as from necessity ; nevertheless, in 
the past they took an active, aggressive, and important, 
part in the history of the country to which they beJong- 
These are days of Intense activity, particularly Eti the 
extreme East; but even the wonderment of Japan’s 
decisive actions during the last fifty years may presently 
pale before the enormous possibilities of Chiiia awakened. 
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or India aroused! 'Thctcfore it is rare t* find a barbaric 
race of people left so long to themselves to parsue their 
religion^ vocations, enstoras, and superstitions, after the 
manner in which these important Items have been carried 
on unchanged for cen curies among the inhabitants of Yezo- 

The teriTi '^barbaric'’ will be discussed before the cBose 
of this monograph. 

Historians and other authorities disagree concerning the 
origin of this race; but they ate aJl of the opinion chat the 
Ainu inhabited Japan long before the present race of 
Japanese possessed the mainland. It is believed by some 
writers that the Ainu were the aborigines, or original 
settlers, and that they have occupied the land ever since 
the Creation, or rather lived upon the land as soon as people 
trod upon, it; for this reason the right of possession sooner 
Or later became a matter of dispute, Ainu: names of rivers, 
towns, and places, are distributed all over Japan, from 
Satzuma to iho Kuriles—that is from north to south. The 
pit-dwellers, who lived in pits and caves, were a race of 
dwarfs, who were soon overcome and extertn mated by 
these barbarians; since none of the pit'dfl^ellers survive at 
this present time. 

Some ethnographIsts are Ineiined to favour the belief 
that both ancient Ainu and present Japanese have sprung 
from Mongolian stock, the cast of features favouring this 
theary. ft is known that the Ainu were ever restless, 
shifting their abodes and exploring as they pursued their 
determination to investigate the Empire. 

The migration of these people towards the South con¬ 
tinued for centuries; they intermarried with the Japanese, 
and adopted many of their customs. They acquired 
prestige, owing to their skill and craft in the art of 
wirfarer For a long time fortune befriended them. 
Centuries of unrest made their presence extremely perilous. 
The pacific attitude they are adopting at the present time 
is 'far removed from the account of their oonnbatEve dls* 
■ positioB in the past. For they were not without ambitlonii, 
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and rather courted qusrrctg with the Japanese chan other¬ 
wise ; malcing^ no sitcmpt at pacific Felationship, notwith- 
slandiTig the inequs-liiy' of numbers and the superiority of 
inlellecu 

When opportLinitte& arose and privileges were at stake, 
the Ainu fouj^ht fiencely and bravely, and often contiotred 
their antagonists for the time being. In spite of the dis¬ 
advantages above mentioned. They were dazzled vfith 
the beauty, fertility, and general aspect of japan. The 
southern provinces proved highly attractive, particularly 
in respect to fishing ; for they lived upon the harvest of 
the seif more even than upon the spoils of the chase, to 
which also they have ever been very partial. 

Eventually, however, the Ainu were compelled to retire 
to the principal northern Island, crossing over the Tsuguru 
StraitSr They were driven ofl" the mainland and conquered ^ 
cut off frem the growing civilisation; and within Yeao, m 
spite of having extensively inter-married vrlth the Japanese, 
they have remained content, to a certain extent, with their 
isolation from the rest of the world. This spirit has robbed 
them latterly of all ambition. To be left to themselves and 
their oivn resources seems all they consider worth striving 
for at this present time- 

The r^ce is therefore dying out, it is steadily decreasing, 
and, roughly speaking, numbers between 15,000 and 16,000 
souls. They are not of much account, their lethargic 
nature rendering them unable to grasp the trend of events 
in the East, so pregaant with activity and reform. How¬ 
ever, it must not be imagined that the Japanese will leave 
them to themselves, to inhabirand occupy chat somewhat .. 
large Island situated in the northern Pacific. Yezo is ttwo ' 
rich in natural products of a marketable value. The late 
Japan’Russo Wat has somewhat raised the Entere&t of 
this far-stretching unworked province. Some method for 
braving the severity of the climate, and other disadvantages, 
will soon have to be adopted- ' 

Between Russia and Yew hangs the long thin Island of 


Saghallen whItPi dips crescent-like along the cold sea¬ 
board of the great Asiatic continent of Russia, known as 
Siberia, 

Sagbalien ia separated from Siberia by tbe Gulf of 
TaTtarJ^ Studying the geographical survey of this coveted 
island, tber^ is no doubt that in ages iong, long ago it 
once formed part of tbe Russian mainland!. The contour 
of the coastline on either side of the Gulf of 1 artary 
justiAca this retnark. It seems that in prehistoric times 
some great convulsion of Nature set it adrift, and formed its 
present aspeet, Saghalien h^ugs down in the form of a 
giant arm, provided with pincers or claws, seeking to 
secure its nearest oceanic pri^e, o\r to grasp the hem of 
Yeio's territory. 

The Island of Saghalicn was ceded to the Russians in 
May, j 3 ?Si exchanged for the group known as the 
Kurilea This transaction was made in the day.s of Japan's 
first awakening, when political suggestions from neighbour¬ 
ing countries had to be courteously accepted. The trans¬ 
action was a subject of [nueb comment among the rising 
generation of young politicians and ardent ]>atr[ots. How¬ 
ever, Saglialien was only held intact by the Russians until 
the termination of recent hostilities. It then became a 
subject of discussLooj and the loss which had been felt for 
many years has been partly remedied. 

In the treaty of peace between Japan and Russia, signed 
at Porisnaouth, New Hampshire, U-S-A., September 
1905, we read in Article 9 that: is Japo^n 

tk9 midAerft pari of Sagka^ieK Island oj/oj- norik as ik^ 
fi/iuik degn^ of north iogither -aitik ike Island 

depending ik^rton. The- rigki of free nomgaiian is 
assured to fapan in ike Bays of La Peronso omL Tartary ^ 
Also Article 10 " Deals with the situation of Russian 
subjects in South Sagbalien." 

Saghalien is, therefore, now shared between these two 
important eastern coontries. Although matters seem 
progressing favourably, there may in the future he com- 
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plications and heart-burningSf for land Is, and must be, dear 
to the Japanese, parbituilarly any that was'once exclusively 
their own. 

The islands of this htgfh degree of latitude that are under 
Japanesie rule ate rugfjed and moutitainoua. The trail of 
gmaJ] isOatsds that consUlote the Kui'iles, appear on the 
Survey Map hardly mcnre significant in point of area than 
those formed by the congealed foam that turned into 
habiiable land; of which we read about in the traditional 
lyre of tlie earliest annals set forth in the Nihonjij and 
Kojiki, In the story of the creation of the world (Dai 
Nippon), which is pregnant with ivonderful details, being 
somewhat comparative with our. Bible record of tht 
beginning of things and cventa; this archipelago grow in 
dimensions and importance in the following manner; 

The Japanese story runs tiius; When the two first 
beings were perfected, they stood on a bridge of cig-ud that 
bung between heaven and turbid chaos beneath. These 
two, Isanagi and Isanarnl, coniemplated the watery waste 
beneath until the mari determined upon action. Where¬ 
upon Isjuiagi thrust his jewelled spear deep into the water 
and stirred up the muddy depths. After a while, with¬ 
drawing it slowly, the substance that adhered began to 
trickle off. settle upon the water, arui congeal, until first 
a large, and then smaller, islands were formed, which 
eventually constituted the present country of Dal Nlppoti. 
But besides the greater portion of congealed rnud, a wind 
blew off little flecks of foam, wSilch detached tbcntselves, 
falling hithitr and thither upon the water, some little way 
from tbc mainland. These mighty atoms also eoduired, 
and hardened, and constituted thenilselves parts of the 
archipelago, for in all Japan is represented in no less than 
4,000 islands, five iarge and important, others decreasing in 
size to mere islets fringing the coast-iine. 

The mountainous aspect of Yezo renders it very im- 
posing. The highest peaks are situated in the centre, 
.Some of these attain the height of 12,000 feet. . The 





ranges graduate towards lh.e shore. This fcatort of the 
land m no small measure the charactoristie customs 

and beliefs of the people. 

Coal is extensively found in the region round Hakodate 
and Mataumae. There is sufficient not only to supply 
Japan, but also to export to Hong Kong and other pacts 
of Chtiia. This coal is of varied qualities, and would be 
most useful for coaling ships in time of war^ In some 
places chert is a quantity of peat coalj and the seams arc 
not of any great depth. There fs no doubt its value 
attracted the Russians in the first instance, and more than 
ever since the demand yearly Increases. Other attractions 
followed the finding of coal. A variety of saleable furs can 
be procured, owing to the immense number of fur-covered 
animals that secrete themselvc$ from their hunters within 
the covers of the dense and extensive forests- The 
mountain sides ate rich in forestry. Notwithstanding this 
advantage, some spiles have been hunted almost to 
extinction. 

In the seventeenth century Yeio underwent a change, 
not for the better. When foreigners were excluded front 
Japan, the feudal system became established in what was 
then officially styled Hokkaidfl, or the '' Ndfthern Sea 
Circuit.’^ The first Shogun lyeyasu granted it as a fief 
CO one of the princes. It was not at that time an enviable 
possesGlon, for it had long lacked organization and admin is- 
cracion. The people suffered much, for in those days the 
poweirful daimio were aggressive and cruel. Owing to the 
accumulation of work and want of regime, progress was 
slow. The power of cho nobiei was felt, for it was very 
great- Their word was law ; for this reason many cruelties 
were inflicted on this attcient people. The Ainu were not 
permitted to receive any education or intuition in arts that 
tended to raise them from their primiiive state of barbarism. 
Ail Ithls has naturaiJy retarded the progress, and must now 
be deplored by those, who have the govemtneut of Yezo toj 
consider. It behoves Japan to turn to the very best 
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account thts profitable portion of her territory that lies ijo 
ticar her forrner. foes. Having regained southern Sag^halien, 
and retained at the same tiinc the Kuriles group, the iii' 
centive to promote enterprise will naturally be greater than 
ever. 

It Was not until ambitious engineers, explorers, and men 
of letters resolved to hnd out for themselves the productive¬ 
ness of the Land and its ultimate possibilities chat items of 
interest connected with Yezo became general kiiowiedge. 

Yeiio was at one time overrun with Cossacks, who did 
niuch damage and mischief during their stay. 

The fur trade, already alluded to, that began during the 
seventeenth'century, sounded che note of war between man 
and beast, which has by no means abated. 

In 1869 a Commission was sene northwards by the 
Japanese to inquire into the state of the country with a 
view of possible Improvements, The e:tpedltIoni however, 
was not the success anticipated. It did not fulfil its 
eKpectatlons, Genera! Capron and other Americans were 
engaged in the service of a special govern mental dcparl- 
ment. A great sum of money was spent m the endeavour 
to develop model farms and larming. All seemed to bid 
fair for a time; but in the year iSSi the Commission 
was disgglved- Thc administration of the ialaud is now 
carried out in the form of prefectures. 

The situation of V«o is somewhat important. Between 
this island and the maritime province of Russia runs the 
Sea of Japan ; bctwcco SagbaJlen and Veto the La Penouse 
Straits; between the southern limit of Ye^o and HotmIo, 
which constitutes the extreme southern point of the main' 
land of Japaii, the Tsugaru Straits, These straits are very 
important. Their txtrcinc depth prpvcs, in the first ill' t 
Stance, that Yezo never formed part ol the main land, and 
that it was always an independent island, for the ..geological 
formations found on either side of the straits are not identical'^ 
Between the eastern point of Yeio and the extreme southern 
boundary of Kamchatka- the Sea of Okhotgb washes the 
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Kuriles., all part of the archlpelagio of Japan, On the nther 
side the North Fadfic Ocean stretches far, far away', un¬ 
interrupted only by a gflimpse of the lonely AlenliSn [stands, 
til] it reaches the populated strand of British Columbia. 

When the question arose some years ago of protecting 
the coast, which is very dangerous In parts, these northern 
possessions, together with the Loo Choo Islands, were pro¬ 
vided with lighthouses for the precaution of mariners and 
hshcTitien. Fog signals have also been system ized for the 
better safety, fogs being very prevalent around the coast at 
certain times of the year. 

Many species of v-aluable fish are to be obtained in the 
seas and the rivers, including salmon, mullet, herrings, cod, 
haddock, and others; also the much-prized marine mammals, 
numbering eight species^ including the Fhysfier tursiQ. 
When harpooned, after having been captured by nets, its 
flt$h is eaten. The appearance of this marine monster 
augurs good fortune.* 

The chief places in. Yeso are Sapporo, which is the 
capital; Hakodate, which has become an imposing port; 
Akkeshi ; Nemuro ; Mororan ; and Matsumae, which ia 
now called Fukuyama. With the abolition of the Shogun- 
ate and the the tyrannous rule over the Ainu has 

relaxed. Through the dictates and the wishes of the 
present Emperor, Mutsu-Hito, mho has done so much for 
his beloved subjects, including those of the lower grades, 
the condition of all has been raised, and, like the Eta, these 
ancient people have found redress. Some have been 
brought to Japan to profit by the advantages offered in the 
Colonization Society. 

Here, however^ it should be stated that, had not the 
opening up of Japan come about, the stealthy encroachment 
on territory, and the lust for land on the part of Russia^ 
would have been felt in this somewhat neglected territory^ 
Yezo is now' safer under the wing of the mother-country. 

* See "‘Han the JjLpmeM catch WhiLea,'' C. M. Sftl^ejr, 
QaarUriy Rfcietn, October, 


The term tbitu, or savageSn has been frequently used in 
antient Japanese literature to designate the Ainu. How¬ 
ever much they may have chanjfed^iud. Judging by their 
present appearance, a great change has come over them— 
it is a known fact that, centuries ago, they were addicted £0 
the worst form of cannibalism, in that they sacn'ficed and 
mutilated their nearest relatives for the purpose of satis^ 
Tying their brutal appetites. Later, however, better instincts 
Crept into their reasoning, thoogh superstitious, minds % and 
they contented themselves with the capture of beast and 
bird and fish, all of which appeased their craving for flesh 
as food. Flesh of all kinds, whether humani or otherwise, 
was formerly devoured uncooked. 

In the traditions of the people the bear has played a 
conspicuous part. Many impossible and improbable stories 
have been handed down to □& in respect to their love and 
veneration and ultimate sacrifice of this animal. 

Like the McKicaas, who revere the object of their 
worship, which is the handsomest youth of the land, 
shower every luxury in his path, and then at the end 
of a year sacrifice his life to thc't pleasure in some harbqirous 
ceremonial, sov in like manner, the Ainus treat ilje object 
of their Worship^ 

The bear cub is hunted and captured, and brought into 
the hom,e quite young. There it often receives greater care 
than tho children, and hag been known to receive augten- 
ance from the women of the household when it was posaihle 
to do so, or if not other foster nurses were pressed Into its 
Hcfvicc; 

When too old and formidable to be at large, a strot^ 
cage jg made of wood, bound fast with iron bands, into 
which bruin is persuaded to retire. When once captured., 
in this way, there Is no possible escape for the rest of his life. 
Ac the age generally of two, If not three years at the most, 
the sacrifioe takes plate. The animal, having so long been 
the object of solicitude, little dreams of the fate for which 
it has been so tenderly reared. 
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Irtvliations &Je Issued, while a grand feast is prepared, 
into d^e menu uf wbkh much intoxicating Jiuid enters. All 
who am present don their best attirfif coats and headbands 
are richly embroidered; ablutions are performed, which are 
rare, almost unknown, on other occasions. The sacrifice Is 
watched with the keenest interest from first to last* Poor 
bruin, having been made to desert his strong vfooti and 
iron cage. Is goaded by means of blunt arrows into a fury 
of rage, and is finally tugged and tied and flurried out of 
existence, strangled and squeezed to death f while the 
strangest of prayers and protestations are heiog made lo 
him. He in entreated to eomraunicaie to hih father and 
mother, whom at his death he is supposed to rejoin, the 
remembrance of the former kindness showered upon him, 
the vLciim, by all the members of the household ioto 
which he had at a tender age entered and been adopted. 
The most ingenious part of the religious rite is that the 
bear is offeted as a sacrifice to itsel f I Food of the best, 
rice and sweet cakes, together with a portion of its own 
flesh,, which enters into the ceremonial offering, the 
whole affair, and the details thereof, being of a most com¬ 
plicated and intricate nature. The ceremony is essentially 
cruel and savage, savouring of the worst and most ignorant 
form of worship and superstition. The beast having been 
put out of his tortures, and having become impervious to 
hts protracted ill-usage, is finally despatched by means of 
njde long bows and arrows. These arrows arc sometimes 
supplied with poison. .After all, is this so very far removed 
from the sports and pastimes indulged in, year after year, 
even among Christian communities ? Sports chat not only 
adults participate In, but even child ran of Imnnature minds. 

The personal appearance of the Ainu rematns un¬ 
changed- They are credited with being the most hairy 
race on the globe, with the exception of the TodaS (a race 
tohobiting the Neilgherry Mountains in Southern India). 

“• There is a very gesd picture oE this Ewtaric ccrenujft.la^ (Jvtn in the 
/itmtritaJ Londan JautmTy 1503, p, S. 
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Not Only are they provided by Nalur-c witb lumiirLanT, wiry 
black hair upon the bead, but also upon their arms and 
bodies. In consequence; of this personi] adornment, they 
appear more formidable than they really are, if we may 
judge them from the community that appeared io our 
midst at the village of the Japan-Eritish Exhibition- There 
we found them a gentle, self-contained, not unattractivt 
race. The reason of the abundant supply of dark tresses 
may in eonte wayg be the result of never attending to 
cropping it short, for the people consider their hair sacred ; 
in much the same way as a Chinese does the paring of his 
finger-nails. For this reason the hair is suffered to remain 
as it grows^ not only on the scalp, but also on the face and 
chin, so that many are proud of the possession of a very 
long beard. There is no doubt that this attribute stamps 
the Ainu men with a certain dignity and strength of 
eKpression. 

In point of stature they are not tall, ranging in height 
from 5 feet to g feet ? inches; but tboir height is somewhat 
impaired by reason of the thickly-wadded garments, which 
constitute the national costume of both men and women. 
Being impeded! by reason of the scanty breadths of Fabric 
and clothing, they have acquired a certain slowness of 
movement, both In walking and work. 

Their costume is decidedly artistic—we may say, very 
unique. If there existe any sentiments amemg them, apart 
from their religious beliefs and gupcrsiltioos, it is centred in 
tbcEr dress. The wife and women of the household pay 
great attention to the clothes of their lord aod master. 
It is said that some women will spend many years in 
making and embroidering a ceremonial robe. The 
material is sometimes woven at home. The coat la 
formed by a oombiuation of two pieces of cloth, laid one 
over the other. The over-piece sometimes is of JapaneK 
make ; the foundation cloth is hand-woven from the inner 
fibre of elm bark, soaked and ahrerdded. This is finally 
converted into threads that can be woven at a toona. It Is 
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not a g£»f>d colour 1 it is iJie over-piccie that gi ves Lbe finish- 
ing couth, for upon chig the bold artistic designs are worked 
with so much care. It is said that no two designs should 
be idcnticalf so that should they prove so, [i is by accident, 
not by imitation. 

Most of the patterns bear out little fKciiliarities; they 
can be recognized among the workers, though in tbc eyes 
of strangers they may appear much the same. Bui the 
brightness of the cloth and the thread, which is usually 
imported, is a subject of much consideration ; for there 
ig great compeiition among the women for their husbands 
to be conspicuous in a ceremonial funciion, and their work 
for his benefit is a matter of much concern and comment. 

Unlike the Japanese, notwithstanding the profusion of 
dark hair, the Ainu women wear bead coverings also 
leggings and shocs^ when extra, warmth is demanded by 
changes of temperature. The winters arc often severe, 
though the spring and summer prove genial and pleasant. 

To make up for the less ornate costumes of the women, 
they have recourse to that curious barbaric custom of 
tattooing the gkin. It is astonishltig how prevalent the 
custom of disfiguring the body became, and continued 
among savage islanders. It seems to havt a fascination 
for all those who live on islands, or who embrj^e a roving 
sea-life. 

Among the New Zealanders it was a very common 
Custom, both men and women suffered their limbs to be 
caitooed; but in Yezo ihe practice is principally confined 
to women. This Is somewhat surptisingj since the opera¬ 
tion is decidedly painful and distressing, as well as most 
disfiguring. During the last century the Japanese made 
tattooing an art, and introduced in the ordinary colours of 
black and blue, red In several shades. They selected for 
the patterns dragons, birds, and artistic designs. This 
art attracted considerable attention at the time, in that 
foreigners were content, and even eager, to cajiy away 
indelible skin pictures ^ but being considered to savour 
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of barbarism^ this practice was inicxidlctjed, and when in¬ 
dulged in by Enifliab sailora-K it had to be at the risk of 
the artistn The incentive af the high prices paid for the 
"curio'' led to unany an officer aubmitiiiig to the ordeal out 
of biavado- 

The women of Yeao suffer themselves to bn tattooed 
round the mouth, and all over the arms and back of the 
hands. It is performed in a very primitive manner—by 
means of gashing open the skin, and rubbing in soot- 
formed bark, which is finally sjei by the application of 
a decoction made fronj infused birch^twigs in boiling water. 
This produces a stain that occasionally requires rentwal- 

The Ainu religion, is somewhat peculiar^ They are 
Nature worshipppirs, and the objects of their veneration 
arc numerous. The sun, the moon, starSj also certain 
animals and birds, such as owls, eagles, wrens^ quails, 
woodpeckers, mice, hares, and other living creatures, are 
venerated. The wagtail is sacred to them, held in a£ 
much veneration as the robin redbreast is with the 
peasantry of England, who believe that his breast is red 
because it wss stained with the blood of the Saviour^the 
robin and the crossbill being the two birds who at the time 
of the Crucifixion sought to release the aacred body from 
the Cross. The wagtail, which is certainly one of the most 
charming and beautiful'of the ornithological listj Es^ credited 
by the Ainu with having assisted at the creation of the 
world. The perpetual movement of the tail is due to its 
ceaseless efforts to level the earth for the requirements 
of man. 

There will not be space enough to enter into all the 
superstitions of the Ainu in respect to the objects of their 
worship, Fronn what we gather, like all other ancient Cults, 
however imperfect, slight or incongruous, deep or mys¬ 
terious, there are traces that in some way. seem to have 
become flavoured, if we may use the expression, with 
BiUical records. Here and there, like the flash of a 
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meteorp will some sweeE essence of love and truth p some 
projeetioji towards some nobler belief, gleam out of the 
darkness and error of primitive creed. ToUms enter 
largely into consideration. These are neither symbotSc: or 
pictorialp but embody in their form the animalj bird, fish, nr 
treep with which the people imagine they have some close 
affinity, amounting to almost blood-relationship, 

Inao are other objects, principally formed from willoiv 
stems peeled and shaved at certain intervals. They are 
propitious offerings to household deities. These, objects 
a(ie ever present among the people, either occupying a 
special corner set apart io the compound round iheir homes 
and village.'i, or distributed along the high roads let lonely 
mountain passes and places that require the protection of 
household gods- 

Already there is in that pan of Saghaiien re-receded or 
restored to Japari a Statfi railway running from south to 
north, from Kushunkotan to Toyohara; and there are 
others projected rouud the island. At Kushunicotao there 
is a lighthouse. This station lies just between the immense 
arch in the centre of the two eKtrerae points chat stretch 
down like the pincers of the claw towards the top of Ye?o, 
Another lighthouse stands at Kondomisalri., and on the 
opposite coastp the extreme limit of Yezo, at Sbyamisaki, 
another of these pillars O'f fire watches over the waters of 
the Tsugura Straits. Therefortj it is evident that already 
the engineer has been busy for the safety and comfort of 
those who are contemplating settling in Yeao. Apart from 
the principal State lineSr other lines are in course of time to 
be laid. Progress is being written upon the face of the 
virgin country. J twill soon become seamed and furrowed 
and scared, no longer left primordial and. untrodden, even 
within the interim. It will ere long be wrinkled and lined 
and aged by the axe and the hammer, the bore,, and all 
kinds of machinery. 

The mountainous aspect of Yezo is not alone its only 
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ch^irm. The rugged beauty L£ not akogetber devoid of 
£Oinc fearsoTTie aspects. Still, Nature asserts her loveliness, 
and reveals verdant valleys and richly-clothed declivities. 
Clear streams rush oinvard to smell the cold waters of 
nurnerous rivers. These mountaio torrents, after leaping 
and rating over holders, hiding in deep ravines^ steal out 
beneath their cover and finally feel their way stealthily 
towards tho sea—or the wide, cold ocean that lies between 
the Asiatic and American contineiits- 

The greater natural charm may be proven in the still, 
broad lakes with which the traveller becomes suddenly 
confronted, great waters sometimes surrounded by sentinel 
rocks and mountainous rugositieS''—those attesting witnesses 
of the handiwork of the Divine Originator, who seent to 
have written their autographs in lines of stone against the 
sky. These are the allies of God, that proclaim in the 
most desolate and isolated comers of the earth Hia para¬ 
mount power over all things and all men—a power that 
shall never be conquered or dissolved by any theories 
science can set forth in this restless age, or any other chat 
the world may know. 

The immigration £0 Saghalien has commenced 1 over 
aoo families have already settled for the purpose of 
farming, although as yet there is not much encouragement 
for such enterprises. The coal-fields alone wit! be an 
incentive to many. Dr. Rein states that the amount-of 
coal in Yezo would put the island in position to furnish the 
present annual production of Great Britain for nearly 1,000 
yoarSi^' and, agairij that the island of Takashima supplies 
ever^f ship for Nagasaki”; and, inoreDver, added ito these 
statistics that there cs '' 150,000 million tons of workable 
coal in Japan. ' ? 

Being such a cold and rugged country, a land of snow 
and ice in winter, though warmer temperature in sumtner, 
it naturally follows that there are pine and other resinous 
trees forming dense primeval forests. This would be a 
■* ^^Thc indnstrijss trf Japan,^ bj-15*^ Rjjiu, pp. ' 
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vafuatle industry in itself, if it were not for the scarcity of 
knowledge among ike people of how to work the industry, 
and the lack of meatis to transport iht timber to different 
parts of the island. Forest fires arc of frequent occurrence, 
and they art known to continue to rage for two or three 
years without cottinction. The resinous nature of ihese 
trees feed the flrts, and therefore sustains and aids the 
destructioHr 

Since the arrival of many native Japanese in Yeao the 
poorer people find living a hard maiteri there being jhJ 
many restriccions placed on both fiahing, or shooting game. 
The right to fish in the Amur has not yet come into force, 
but there is no doubt greater changes come over this 
large island at no very distant date, and the visit to 
England of the comm unity of these Ainu may contribute 
some impetus to future events. 

It is ceftairily with pleasure that we shall remember their 
presence in our great metropolis, for in their present state 
they bear few marks of their early barbarism. Their 
fimplidty of life, their contentment with few surroundings, 
and their dignity under the trying circumstances of being 
made objects of curiosity speak wieU in their favour. We 
are glad to remember that their visit was marked by such 
an auspicious occaaiem as that of the birth of a new little 
life to add to their numbers. 

The courteous vi-dt of Their Majesties King George V. 
and Queen Mary to the Ainu village, will be to the parents 
of this babe born in the British Isles an histcnricaJ family 
event. The graclousness of Their Majesties in eKpressing a 
wish CO have the babe presented to them will never be for¬ 
gotten. The whole concourse of some twenty or thirty 
oativeSj including men, women, and children, attired in 
their artistically embroidered robes of ceremony, gathered 
in the village. With hands eitcended and heads bent, 
they paid their homage to the ruler of this great country, 
of which, alas 1 they had been able to learn so little. Let 
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US hope that these peace-loving', gentle '' barbarians'' will 
carry away with them to their Ma-girt isles as kindly 
thoughts and remembrances of ourselves as they have at 
least awakened among some of os- There are many who 
are interested in tbcir fellow-men of all nations, qreeda, and 
classes- 

In the; great expansion of the East^ so pregnant with 
possibilities, every soul may be made a faithful citizen, a 
noble example to others ; if those who have their guidance 
and welfare at heart can exercise and arouse by perceptive 
instinct, the best traits in each individual that in their total 
■constitute the power of communities- The greater the 
numbers that make up the community the more important 
is it to deal with the individual that Constitutes the com¬ 
munity, At this present timer when such rash and new 
theories are agitating the whole concourse of the world, it 
is impossible to foretell who among us may, as liinc gots 
on, become the gr-cater factors In this scniggle of the raoes 
of the Eastcni and Western hemisphere. 

Who Can tell how great may even this ancient race be¬ 
come^ who are the sons of the soil, a hardy people innured 
to the severity of a northern climate, to subsisting on scanty 
rations of food, and whose minds, like many, are longing 
to expand in knowledge and perception ? This paper is 
concluded, wishing these highly-intertsting subjects of 
HJ-M. the Emperor of Japan every possible happiness, 
success, -and consideration in the future. 

' The names of places given are froin those map^ that arr 
to be found in English books on Japan- Saghalien Is some- 
times spoken of by ins ancient nam-e Karafuto- - 

The Ainu and their Folk-Lore," by Rev. John Batchelorj 
"Things Japanese,” by Professor Basil Chamberlain, 
together with statistic reports on Japan, etc,;, have been 
consulted. 
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rAJNTtNG THE MAP. 

WITH REFERENCE TO THE EAR EAS')'. 

Bv L. Staij^oolis Havcjeaft^ 

PoPCri.jLR ACiencion has of late been drawn to the I'^ar EiL'it 
by mone or less sensational rumours concerning China and 
Japan, and it is certainly none too soon to bring to the 
notice of the man in the street the possibijicies that be in 
the whose shores are washed by half of the 

great Pacific Ocean, seeing that the man in the street is 
nowadays the man at the wheel, who has in his hands 
the steering of the nation’s course through the uncharted 
waters of the future. For China is still little more than a 
name ra the average man, whose occupation necessarily 
centres his interests Into narrow channetg; he accepts its 
existence as a geographical fact, much as he may, or may 
not, accept the existence of the canals in Mars. Both art 
so remote that they do not greatly matter. 

And this Is why the dramatic changes that have been 
going ofTon the other side of the world during the last couple 
of decades, and the developments, startling in their sudden¬ 
ness, that have followed each other with extraordinary 
rapidity, have had such extraordinarily little attention paid 
to them by most Westerners, Their remoteness makes 
them unreal. 

But this lack of public interest in the Far East is a 
mistake, and it is a mistake for which the whole Western 
world will one day have to p&y a quite unforeseen price. 
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EvenES move more quickly in ihe twcntEetJi century than 
ihcy did in the statelier days of the eighteenth and during 
the first half of the nineteenth centuries, and controlling 
forces are at work of which our ancestors knew nothingj, 
—'forces that took ccnltiries to germinate before they were 
brought to birth. Steam and electricity between thetn 
have aim Eh Hated distance and destroyed the possibilities 
of isolation. 

In the old days of some fifteen year? ago tht bugbear of 
the Yellow Pen! arose to scare men's minds ; and, no doubt, 
the pictures conjured up by the very name ci the thing are 
sufficiently gruesome to cause a scare. Colonel Young- 
husband, howcvftr. who is one of tbe men who know the 
East with understanding, when speaking at the Central 
Asian Society a littEe while agOj said ; "In my opinion, we 
have no cauFc to fear the Yellow Peril. The Chinese, 
indeed, have much more cause to fear a White Peril.'' 

That China should suddenly burst her borders and 3li1> 
merge the West beneath the overflow of her milliotis^ after 
the fashion of her owm Yellow River overflowing Its banks 
in a death-deallrtg flood, wai; an idea that tuck iui rise irt 
the heated Russian imagination, and was passed oti to us 
txoiTi Russian writings in which it was first suggested ; 
but it implies a curious ignorance of things as they are in 
the Far East. 

For China is no more one nation than Europe is one 
nation. The Chinese millions comprise men whose dialects 
diifer so widely that they are practically different languages,' 
the men of the North neither understanding nor-being 
understood by the men of the South, For close upon 
jQO years China's eighteen vast provinces have been 
governed from Pekin by the hated Manchu, whase hordes 
poured incD China proper from Manchuria, tht virllt lusty 
North, Sweeping before thenii the effete Ming Dynaacy, last 
of the Chinese rulers. '\^'ithin her own borders China haa 
been continually corn by rebellions, such as that of the 
Taipings dudng the fcrst half of the nineteenth century. 
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which arose rn the South-Wt&t and spread northwards 
towards Pckin^ laying waste cities^ and devastating pro¬ 
vinces that were isolated and made helpless by their own 
vastnessr 

In the past it was this va^tness of distance that geographi¬ 
cally itparited tlie eighteen provinces of China into what 
were practically a group of Mongolian nationSj. distinctive 
frocr each other, mqch as we now in Europe are divided 
into a gi'Oop of Aryan nations,, each possessing its own 
individuality. 

To insure a successful issue to its programme the 
Yellow Peri! would require a China with its 430,000,000 
united as one nation, aroused to active ambition, and 
actuated by an active and progressive policy. 

No such unity exists In China, and no such activity. 
Her policy of the pjdusion of the foreign devilhas 
been in reality a passive policy. She would gladly make 
her own shores too hot to hold the fpr-cigncrj but she has 
shown no desire to invade the foreigner's territory, save in 
the peaceful guise pf the trader, China in the past has 
been incapacitated and reactionary because $he was too 
unwieldy to deal with her own affairs. Her very vastnesa 
. . has paralysed her. It fs only within the last couple of 
decades that the possibility of being in touch with her awn 
previnoes has come to her, now that steam and electricity, 
in their trmmphal progress, have at last forced past the 
Jealously-guarded barriers of the land of dreams. With 
the coming of the railway and the telegraph China awoke. 

But she awoke tardily to hnd, to her co£t; that a near 
neighbour had awakened nearly half a century earlier. 
Ajtd it Is this fact that is so full of signiftcance, not only for 
China, but for the'whole Western world. 

Whilst China was still wrapped deep in the slumber of 
the centuries, Japan, as we know, sat up and rubbed her 
eyes and looked about her, and, saturated with an unorienta] 
vitality^ at once began to set her house in order. 

The island kingdom lies beiidc the coaat of Asia much 
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as its pmtiotypt. in tlie West lies beside Lhe coast of 
Europe, and as in the past Great Briuia arose in the 
Atlantic forceful and vital enough to dcuninate the neigh^ 
bouring continent, so ig Japan arising in the Pacific—a vital 
nation, one that han already made her powers felt on the 
adjacent rnainiaadn and whose arm may be ominously lar- 
reaching in the future. It is safe enough to say tbst had 
there been no Japanese islands in the Pacific there would 
be no Far Eastern problem to-day; and, although we may 
shut our eyes to it, and, either ivilfully or in ignorance, 
ignore it, in the Far East lies the problem of the twentieth 
Century— a problem whose solation will ultimately cftusc 
the repainiing of the map of the world, and into whose 
maelstroni the man in the street in Europe and America 
will finally he drawn, whether he will or no. 

There are, no doubts thoughtful men amongst us who 
recognize ihe portents of ll^e events of lo-day, and of 
yesterday, and who look into the future with seeing eyes. 
But ihe thoughtful and the foreseeing are few, and in these 
democratic days it is in the hands of the many that the 
fate of the nation lies ; therefore the many should be made 
to know. Therefore, too, to popularize a great question 
like this of the Far Eastern problem Js not to trivialize it, 
but 1$ a matter of urgent necessity. The masses do not 
learn quickly \ it is well that they should be made wise 
in time. 

At the present moment Europe, is a house divided 
against itself. Kaleidoscopic shiftings of interest make lis 
of the white races watfh each other wiih eyes of suspicion,, 
whilst we form alliances, and ententes, that we may steal 
inarches upon each other in the grab for territory and 
power. Id pursuit of eJtpansLpn we all pushed our way 
into the unwiUing East, carrying with us our civilrtation 
as well as our internal jealousies. We forced our various, 
forms of civilization upon the invaded Asiatic, but we kept,, 
our jcalousjes and our policy of grab. And the Asiatic^ 
whilst benefiting by such knowledge as we brought him> 
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was not blind to Lbe fact that the white man's house was 
divided ag^ainst itseif 

It is a curious picture. The Wtsc, disintegraied by its 
own- dissenciemaj has been the instrurneni ihac aroused the 
East from its stagnation. In what rtlacioa will the Hast 
stand to the West in another hundred years? 

The startling; changes that have tahen place in the Far 
East during the last ten Or fifteen yeans have been thii 
result of unobtrusive but never-wavering preparation on 
the part of Japan, and possibly the shock to China of her 
defeat by the little brown Islanders in the war of 1894-95 
first really opened the eyes of her Manchu Government to 
the necessity of teaming something from the still obnoKious 
West. No doubt China then definitely ncAliied that she 
could no longer rely upon the protective force of painted 
gnn-tnuizles, such as one still sees upon the shutters of the 
emplacemerits along the Tartar wall at Pekin, and that the 
days were gone by when, by a happy inspiration, the Taotai 
of a Chinese city could put down a rebellion hy appearing 
before the insurgents in a tiger-skin, and so frightening 
' them that they all ran away E 

It was a new thing, and startling, to be subdued by a. 
neighbouring Asiatic nation who owed their victory to well- 
asaimilated Western rncthods. 

The war with China in 1894-95 Japan's first definite 
^sxpresaion of her adoption of a forward policy ; it was the 
i>aptSmf de /tu that initiated her into the congerie of the 
nations that must be reckoned with; and from that date 
the Far Eastern problem as it earists to-day may be said 
to have begun. 

Since then Japan's pcusition has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. She has planted her feet firmly on the mainland 
as a direct result of the war with Russia In i904’O5, and 
tcHlay she stands as great a menace to Chinese integrity 
on the east as Russia has been during the last century or 
two on- the north-west—a menace, too, to aJl Western 
interests in Asia. 


Tht: change! situation is curiously littlt realized. \n 
1398 China w^g having pressure brought to keep the 
^'open door'^ for all the Power?, including Japan, Notr 
Japan hag begun to close the doors of what was reccutiy 
Chinese territory in the face of the other Powers, China 
included. We shall refer to this again presently in speak¬ 
ing of Korea, 

Japan needs another five years at least before she can 
take her atand definitely as a ruling Power in Asia, and the 
strong and united China chat would keep the scales 
balanced in the East is not likely yet awhile to becorne a 
difficulty to be reckoned with. The complete reorgmiza, 
t[on of Japan^s army and navy, of her financial, industrial, 
and commercial affairs, is being steadily carried on. By 
1915 her patriotic people will have become accustomed to 
a yearly Budget of froin 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 sterling, 
which Will by then be a permanent burden to he borne 
patiently. Her international commerce, whicb counted 
some jfao.ooQ,ooo in the war year, will be nearer 
^^a00vOQO,coo. She will be mistress of a fighting force 
of from i,ooo,D00 to 3,000,000 men and of one of the 
strongest navies in the world. In that Far East whose 
everyday life is so vaguely visualized by all Westerners 
save a handful of experts a greater Japan will have arisen 
to rule the waves of the Paicific. 

The agcendancy which Europe gained in Asia daring 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries wag due to a 
supremacy in aJ] those forces which Japan is rapidly bring¬ 
ing to a challenging perfection wichin her own ho-rdftrg 
to-day. " Japan has steadily eottcinued her building-up 
processes since the close of the war with Russia,, and such 
has been the increase of her tiavy that it is now'more tlfiin 
three times as strong as it was in February, 1904. In 
their Budget of 1907 ample provision was made, according 
to the German plan, for an increasing naval expenditure, 
with the object o^f methodically increasing her fighang 
strength by the addition of first-class vessels of enormous 
third series. VOL. KJCXI, v 
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dlsiplacemerc and gun-power.” I quote from " Tht Coming 
Siruggk in the Far East,'' Mr. Putnam Wealths masierly, 
and rma^t illuminating book. 

It is significant of a well-defin< 5 d purpose and of definite 
aims that by tbe end of the third year after the war Japan 
designed and built in her owm yards what were at the time 
the two biggest veaisels in the world- By the year 1905 
she had arranged for the laying down of two battleships 
of 23,000 cons, as well as two armoured crtiisers of 
iSpOoo tors displacement \ and only wiThin the last few 
weeks she has placed an order with Messra. Vkkerji Sons 
and Maxim for a " Dreadnought'* that is to have adisplace- 
jiicnt of between 37^000 and iSpCxxs tons,, and that will 
cost, when complete with armament and ammunition, nearly 
/a,500,000. 

Such expenditure is not necessary merely for purposes of 
defence, seeing that China has practically no navy, and 
that Russia as a potential naval Power is wiped out of the 
Pacific for the next tet 3 or twenty years- 

The Japanese Gorverninent Is prepared to tax the nation 
to death for the efficiency of her navy, and the people, 
heroic and patriotic, arc willing to be taxed. But for 
what purpose is chat efficiency required ? 

The answer to this question has a world interest.. 

Japanese methods arc inscrutable to the Western mind, 
but Japanese necessities are human necessities, and there- 
fore understaitdahle. In a word, the population of Japan 
is increasing, andj like all increasing populations, needs more 
room—a wider area in which id bestow itself. For Japan 
it is an absclute necessity to have the map of the world 
repainted. 

Japan has already crossed the Korea Channel, and 
established herself on the mainland of Asia, recouping 
herself after the war, not from Russia, but by the wholesale 
absorption, in Eastern^ Asia of Southern Manchuria and 
Korea. At the present moment the Japanese control 
practically whole of the railways throughout Korea, and 
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Southern Manchuria. Jt h interesting^ 10 know that upon 
these railways their owu people had the exclusive pnVilcgi; 
of travelling mooLha befort; foreigners were allowexl to use 
them. Mr E. Cotes tells us in his book, "Signs and 
Portents of the Far East," that '■ European prospectors 
have been denied access to the interior, while a shipload of 
tnming engineers in the employ of the Japanese authorities 
has been allowed to proceed inland.'’ From the same 
authority wo learn that the Japanese have kept the letter^ 
whilst violating the spirit, of their agreements since they 
ousted Mr, McLeavy Brown, the member i^of Sir Robert 
Hart’s capable staff who was in control of the Custoirts in 
Seoul.'’ In connection with these significant facts, it is 
most interesting to notice the wording O'f the Japanese- 
Korean Suzerainty Protocol, signed November 17, 1905. 
Amongst the stipulaEioos that were (to use the wording of 
the Protocol) "to secure untiJ the moment arrives when it 
is recognised that Korea has attained national strength " 
was Article V., which guaranteed "the Governmeat of 
Japan underiakes to maintain the welfare and dignity of 
the Emperia] House of Korea/' 

Five years ago Japan gave that guarantee, yet where is 
the “welfare and dignity of the Imperial House of Korea” 
to-day ? 

In the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, signed at London 
August. 13 , 1905., Article lll.aays; “Japan possessing para- 
mount political, military, and economic interests in Coreai, 
■Great Britain recognises the right of Japan to take sugh 
measures of guidance, control,, and pnoteetiem in Corea as 
she may deem proper and necessary, 10 aafeguanl and 
advance those interests, proz/idsd sM/a^-s iJta/ sisck m^aHtns 
nrf nift- (imfyary to tAe prineipl^ 0/ iquai f$r 

the ngmmerco and industry of ail naiim-si' 

E would point especial attention to these last, tirgntyrtwo 
words in connection with subsequent action^on the part of 
Japan, They are interesting in the ligliE of what came 
]_ater-*-naTnc]y, Intenec dissa^faction amongst rtpnesents- 
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lives British apd American capitalists interested in 
mini fig rights in Korea, who were -obtiged to wait long 
aft*;r the conclusion of the peace for an opportunity to file 
their mirviug papers- This was noticeably so in the case 
of a large area north of the Consolidated Korean Gold- 
Mines, for mining rights in which a British-American 
syndicate applied, and were refused a permit by the 
Japanese- Diplomatic pressure was brought to bear on 
Marquis I to, and the permit was only granted through fear 
that difficulties might arise with Paris financiers regarding 
the- new Japanese Conversion Loanr There were cases, 
coo, where the applicants, having powerful backing in 
London and New York, were obliged to bring diplomatic 
pressure to bear to gain their HghtS- Jn every respect 
Korea has become a closed market, and Southern Manchuria 
nearly so- So much for Japanese and purpose. 

The Japanese essentially lack sympathy with other 
nations—we gather this from their treatment of the 
Koreans—and it Is a noticeable fact that the sympathy 
of other Asiatic nations has been largely alienated 
from Japan since the Russian' Wan In the first 
flush the victory of Japan over Russia was felt by all 
Asiatics to he a victory of the coloured over the white 
peoples, aod was everywhere received with a natural 
enough gelf-gratulation, in which Japan was pictured as 
the ILberatpr of the East; but feeling has changed, and it 
is true that China is not increasing in affectiotl for her 
Japanese neighbour. The blood - brotherhood between 
them is not' doing away with the gnowirtg irritation of 
China at Japan^'s grasping policy; and it is perhaps as 
welt that it is so, for all China is being infi]traced with a 
preparatory campaign against the European. 

Japan is carrying on a propaganda that w# short¬ 
sightedly ignore, and, although an uneasy doubt begins 
to shake the faith of the Asiatic in his new Prophet, there 
can be no doubt that the propaganda spreads. Japan's, 
aim is to-substitute in Asia hp^r own cidcure, and interests,. 
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and Jiysticm for that of Lhe Intruding West; Lhejefone is 
her object to stop in every away that she can the spread 
of Western influence, and to ooisc the European from the 
position he ha* gained in Asia by any and every means. 

And ih-c Japanese is an Asiatic, a blood-brother to the 
Chinaman. It is not, ih-iM^forej difficult to understand that 
reforms coming: from Japan stand a better chanco of 
success than reforms instituted by Europe, in spite of any 
natural irritation ac Japan's aggressions, for the stt-origegt 
spirit still in China is a longing to get rid of the 
European. 

From Japan’s point of view a Japanijed China iwouid be 
an ally, not a rival, $0 Japan has set herself to the task of 
propagandizing. Tbisi Japaniziug movement h inspired 
by what one may cali a race patriotism f it is being spread 
actively all through China and the Far East, and has 
enormously increased in intensity and in organization since 
the War. i shall again quote Mr, B. L Putnam Weale, 
who tells us in “ The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia'” : 

” This important idea is spread by word of mcnjth^ by 
the vernacular Press (a large pordon of which is inspired, 
if not controlled, from Japanese sources), and by the 
enormous and growing traffic in books printed to. Japan'; 
and a wealth o^f facts and opinions illustrative of .this 
principle of restriction " {of European, influence) is thus 
scattered broadcast among peoples who cannot bej so easily 
proietted from casuistry as can the populations of more 
enlightened Lands.''. 

Without haste and without rest the native miHtoss 4i?e 
being primed with the doctrine of the necessity'Of rftitrjttting 
European d'Cvdopment of all kinds,' , r - f- 

In the light which the knowledge of this anLkE*jri?f>cafl 
propaganda.vgives us, some further words of Qdjonel 
VouDghusband's, In his speech already referred ^o,jtake on 
a I new significance, ■v'ii'There was,’’ he say$jl a., marked 
fibsenoe ^of;: friendly, reladoiis on the .patt offv|Lhe .Qriiyefle 
'With our officers) .and of any desire, part of the 


Chinese locuJ officcats 10 co-operace with our own In a 
fdendly manner.” 

Facts, too, such as the following, although they may 
seem trivia] in themselves, assume a serious meaning talcen 
In connection with this knowledge of Japanese purposes: 
'’^The Germans and British in the Hankow tea-brick^ 

, riflej corditCj and cartridge factories are being displaced 
(for reasons of economy) by Japanese. Two Majors of 
the Mikado^s forces wer^ working as assistancsL” 1 quote 
again from Mr. E. Cotfts. 

Japanese melliDds are not Western methods. In another 
place Mr. Cotes tells us that '' Japanese officers have con¬ 
descended to disguise themselves as coolies, and pull the 
jinrickshas visitors belonging to a country with which 
Jap^n was at peace, so that they might overhear talk that 
might possibly be of political use." 

The Japanese mean business. Their policy is slowly 
unfolding itself- When Lord Charles Beresford went to 
China in 1898 to report On British trade and Its development, 
and the eKisting security for it in the Celestial Empire, he 
interviewed His Excellency Hu Yen Mei* Director of 
Eaitwayg and Governor of Peklti, “His Excellency (who 
was very friendly to the British),"says Lord Charles, "said 
that when China was opened up by railways it would 
surely make for the benefit of China and the trade of all 
nations. He was very anxious to have an efficient 
Chinese anny created, fearing that European countries 
would annex large slices of territory as compenaatlon for 
life and losses in disturbances," Lord Charies Beresford, 
acting for England, was trying to secure “equal rights 
and privileges for all the nations of the world—in other 
words, the ' open door.' ” 

One can well believe that his arguments were liaieried 
to greedily by Japanese ears. This was two years before 
the Boxer Movement to drive the foreigners intB the 
sea," and some six or seven years before Japan got into a 
po^itioiv in which she could assert herself But since the 
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Japanese helped themselves to the tt^'o " targe slices of 
tejTiiory''' in Chinaj the rights and pnvilcgca of the aations 
concerned in commerce in Korea and Southern Manchuria 
have been all but obliterated, and the dpor has been shut> 
not onl^ in the faces of the Kuropeati nations, but also in 
the lace of China. 

Already the painting of the niiap has begun^ 

It is not Japan’s policy to have an effiriently armed 
China, guaranteeing equal rights and an "open door" for 
the Western Ti'orld : on the contrary, her hopes lie in dis' 
seminating the doctrine of Asia for the Asiatic, with a 
reserve as to her own ulrimatc hegemony of the East. 

It is not the Yellow Peril wc have to feacj but we may 
well fear the Brown Peril that threatens the East itself, for 
Japan's hegemony of the East will mean that we of the 
W'est must " begin with shame to take a lower place-" 
We shall no longer lead in the inarch of civilijatjon—nay* 
more ^ shorn of supremacy, the white races, for the first time 
In the world’s history, will be forced backwards and down¬ 
wards beneath an oncoming coloured wave. We shall 
no longer dare to quarrel amongst ourselves. .Admiral 
Mahan's forecast of a changing balance of power in Europe 
that reads so importantly to-day will have lost its impor¬ 
tance even in memory, for we Weeterners shall be forced to 
bold together, and to bold tight, to save ourselves from 
disaster in the great shifting of the balance of the world's 
scales- 

Alrcady, when we look closely and comparatively at the 
national developments of both East and W^est* we see 
strange things. Japan, under the influence of the most 
autocratic Government in the world, has begun to think 
collectively, and—a curious paradox—we Westerners, uader 
the influence of Socialistic Liberalism, ate beginning to think 
more and more individually. The masses in Japan, blindly 
obeying their rulers, are patriots, swayed by the doctrine 
of the good of the whole j willing to be bled to death by 
tsJcatiocL that their country may live, and thrive, and go 
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forward Our masses, clamouring for old-age pensions, 
the right to work, the wrong of building " Dreadnoughts," 
etc-, are sinking the good of the whale in the struggle for 
personal benefit Our ideals are becoming parochial in¬ 
stead of patriotLc, 

And East and West are converging, drawn dose by the 
magic of steam and electricity. 

Who wiJ] have the final word when at last they -stand 
face to lace: ? 









AN INDIAN COLONY. 


Bv C. M. Hale. 

The great Asiatic Retiaissanoe, in the eyes of all serious 
thinkers^ has begun. Japan bas aroused fully co a sense 
of her latent powers, China Is already stirring In the 
preliminary uneasiness that precedes an even mone gigantic 
awakening. There can be no doubt that the long-depised 
Asiatic nations are beginning to experience the first 
glimmerings of a self-reliance and self-respect that are 
destined to revolutionise the future of the world. The 
dread of the YeHow Peril Is rapidlyH and not without 
reasortj gaining ground among the nations of the Westf in 
who$e hands the sceptre of Empirt has so lung^remained. ^ 
But while the apparently greater Issue has been engaging 
the attention of European alarmists^ in a quiet and little- 
Tjoticed corner of the British Empire, events have been 
siletitly shaping themselves that would seem to show that, 
if the Asiatic Renaissance Is really a. peril, .Asiatic adapta¬ 
bility contains within Itself a foil to its own menace.. f ' 
Ever sinee the days of the aholltion ofi’^avety:,-the 
problem of cheap and plentiful labour has..'been continu¬ 
ously before the West Indian Planter. Vartoous eiipedleiits 
have been tried to meet it. At one time' Chinese a'ere 
largely ifiiiporccd into British Guiana. They.were foUciwed 
by Saint Antone smd Madeira Portugueae-i'iiAod then, 
both those expedients .having .been abandoned..some three 
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gcncntiofis ago an arrangement was tratle, which has been 
in foincie: ever filncCj for the imporiation of indentured East 
Indian [abtmrera from India Into British Guiana, Jamaica, 
und Trinidad. 

It 1 $ the hiscory of these East Indians, in British Guiana 
more particulady, that should engage our attention. It ia 
a history of continual progress and improvement, and it is 
[fi a great measure a history of change in national character¬ 
istics, in all cases a change that has only aided the upward 
march in the scale of civilisation. 

The eonditlorts under which the East Indian first enters 
British Guiana first and foremost tend to arouse the faculty 
for colonization. He has first to serve five years on the 
estate to which he Is allotted as an agricultural labourer, 
after which he has to reside another five years in the 
Colony, before becoming entitled to his return passage to 
India. 

During these first five years of disciplined employment 
the immigrant Indian acquires a faculty for steady labour 
that proves of incalculable benefit to himseir and the Colony 
when his terra is served out. Any latent tendency to 
sedition he . may have brought with him from his native 
country is Jalrly thoroughly eradicated^ and he becomes 
a peaceful and tractable member of common society, 
exhibiting a thrift and foresight, combined with a faulty 
for provident co-operation wholly foreign to his African 
predecessors. And, in spite of sentimental platform 
bowlings as to the demoralizing nature of any variety 
of compulsory labour, he also acquires, as he sees his 
position Improve by the work of his hands, a self-respect 
which, combined with the traditions of a civilization reputedly 
the second oldest In the world, sets him on a plane im¬ 
measurably Superior to that of the negroes around him, ^ 

It is not, however, so much the original immigrant 
Indian who creates the problem to be faced. Those who 
elect- to return to India when their ten years arc done leave 
comparatively little mark on the land of their temporary 
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so^um. But it is the large and ever-growing percentage 
of immigrants who elect to remain and make it the country 
of their adoption, that \& the original cause of a slow series 
of events that will soon culminate in the spectacle of an 
Indian Colony. 

WheOj three generations ago, the East Indian was first 
brought Into HritSsh Guiana, sugar was its sole agricultural 
industry. Before a generation had passed the cultivation 
of rice had been introduced, by the immigrants from their 
ow[] country^ and it remains to this day almost entirely lu 
their hands. Even the mtlling of the unhusked seed, that 
fell into European hands and so long remained there, is 
rapidly passing to Indian firms and individuaJs. Of the 
dozen or so mills between Skeldon, Mew Amsterdam, and 
the Canji district, three at most are owned by a. European^ 
the rest belong entirely to East Indiana, Nor 19 this the 
only evidence of the gigantic strides the tiation is making 
in its new surroundingSr The Creole East Indians, as 
those born in the Colony arc termed, are progressing even 
farther, A Colony-born IrLdian, the son of an immigrant, 
practises as a police-court lawyer. His brother is a doctor 
with a European degree. And if any further sign of the 
times were needed there wa-s recently the spectacle in 
Berbice of an English chauffeur in the emptoy of Messrs, 
Ramphul and Sawack, an Indian firm. 1 

When first introduced, the East Indian was very tnudh 
of an exotic plant. It was only natural that he should be 
protected by a special ortHrLance, created solely for his 
benefit. But the days of his infancy are over. He has 
taken firm root in hi$ new soil, and begun to flouHsh. 
And-—as was inevltahle—the first faint glimmeritigs of a 
national sentiment are beginning to make thenuielveB 
visible. So long as the Elast Indian populatlO'O cortsisied. 
solely or mainly of original immigrants, India was the 
home-country towards which they turned their eyes, and 
on which their affcCtiojis wore centred. But many of those 
immigrants have setded down, and their sons and graad- 
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fions, have grown up around them. It is among these lasfi 
the Cneole Ea^c Indians, that a certain national feeling: Js 
beginning to arise, India is a fofieign country to them ^ 
they look upon themselves as Guianese rather than as 
Asiatics. They are exotic no longer. They are as much 
natives of their once new surroundinga as anyone else 
around them. Nacional Sentiments are the inevitable 
results, 

•The feeling evinces itself in many ways, but [n none so 
marked as the gpontaneous desire on the part of the Creole 
East Indiaos to be removed from the hot-housc of Govern¬ 
ment protectioHj and to stand on an equal footing with their 
fellow-colonists. Subjection to the immigration Ordinance 
carries with it many privileges^ tut not a few disabilities. 
With commendable wisdom the internal Government of the 
Colony is, in spite of vigorous opposition from the Immigra¬ 
tion Agent-General, considering the advisability of yielding 
to these first evidences of an aw'akenltig natiuria] sentiment 
On the part of its most valuable colonists cowards the land 
of their adoptionh 

The first step once taken, what will follow ? An Indian 
Colony, Continually reinforced by the arrival of fresh 
immigrants from India, the race keeps vigorous and pure, 
while the negro and Portuguese elements, already inex¬ 
tricably mixed, slowly perish and die out. The aboriginal, 
or.Buck element, is already driven far into the interior, 
■The Chinese, it is true, keep their national characterktits 
unadulterated, but they are not numerically strong enough 
to cheek the tide- The only remaining race in the Colony— 
the British—k in the first place migratory, ai>d wfieie 
permanent, seems to mlic almost Instantaneously with the 
;£ast Indian, to the furtherance^ rather than the hindrance 
of the impending dominance of the hitherto subject,]race. 
•The British Guiana Eurasian is, for some curious climatic 
reason, more vigorous and strt^ngor than either of hia pro- 
genltons, and both in character and physique, a^ unlike the 
JEuraaiaQ of India as the poles asunder.-:. ■•?- I v - 
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The final formation flf an. Indian Colonjf, rather tlian 
a: BritLsh one, is Inevitable, andn on the M^hole, desirable. 
The niiemoir)^ of five years’ wholesome diaciptine, to a very- 
large extent handed down from its original recipient to his 
posterityj combined with an almost automatic disappearance 
of that Insuperable bar to progress, caste^ has [rade the 
American'Asiatic: Indian a being superior and preferable co 
his counterpart in Hindustan. The blithering babu and 
seditious fanatic are unknown in the Colony. In their stead 
arc vigorous, self-respeclitig, and gelf'rcliant colonisia. 

What, then, is the relation of this quiet and hitherto 
unnoticed progress of an Asiatic race In South America to 
the peril begotten of the Agiatic Renaissance ? Very briefly, 
this. The race whose dominance is to be feared is the 
Mongolian Yellow race, utterly out of sympathy in 
national customs, origin,, and religion with the mass of the 
inhabitants of India, where Hindus and Mobamirnedans 
immeasurably outnumber Buddhists. It is the lesson of 
history that a disunited foe is not nearly so formidable as 
one united in sympathy and common purpose. What has 
been done m one Colony can be done In another, as some 
people in high places are beginning to realize. The. trans¬ 
ferring of Aelatic Indians into Western countries, towards 
which they begin in the short space of three generations to 
evince national sentiments and affections, jneatis in a great 
measure the disuniting of Asia, and the consequent Icsseniog 
of any danger that may ejtist. 

There has recently been some talb of colonizing the 
remainder of the British West Indies with East Indians. 
Surely the lesson of British Guiana, who owes the oon- 
flnued existence of her main industry and the inception of 
another to these immigrants, should sweep away hesitation. 
It is a striking testimony to the desirability of Asiatic 
Indians as colonists that the carrying of weapons, though 
freely permitted by Colony law, is almost unknown, except 
among tenderfeet and nervous old gentlemen. TranS' 
planted to Western lands, the Easr Indian displays a 
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faculty foj absorbing Wescei'n idc&s and civilization, with¬ 
out the ghastly maraJ degeneration the negro ha? onder- 
gone in the same process- With loyal I ndian CoJonics the 
Brittah Empire could defy all perils, whether Yellow or 
TeutonEcH secure in the oonfidence; that the very material 
prosperity conseqjcni upon her action in creating them 
would prove an iriefragahle bond between herself and the 
units that acknowledged the sway of her rule. 








RACE AND COLOUR PREJUDICE,- 
Bv M. KowaiN, 

UKpyAlfc discussing specific cases af race prejudice and ih<ir 
bearing upon immediate circumstances, it might be usefuE 
to try and look back into the remotid orlgjo of this par¬ 
ticularly ugly trait and see if it fulfils any useful purpose/if 
it has a’real place In the natural achemc of cvolmlonr If we 
turn our minds for a moment to the different races, nations,, 
and ciIonizations of the past and at the present, we may 
almost regard them as individuals possessing marked 
characterlstles which diflerentiate each from the others. 

To evolve a permanent trail in any species or breed, 
strict isolation of the Individuals which are to form the 
basis of the type must be observed and maintained for a 
considerable lime. Then, when the character Is fixed as 
a permanent type, the segregation may be relaved^ and the 
type will still persist, in spite of modification effected and 
flew qualities introduced through contact with others, I do 
Dot wish to press analogy too far, but as an indication take 
(he greyhound type, in dogs. It is, I believe, the mo^ 
persistent canine type we have, and however it may be 
crossed through many generations, still the original-grey¬ 
hound factor remains dominant, and crops out in a remark¬ 
able vray. 

Returning to human races, may It not be that In this deep- 
seated race and colour prejudice we have one of Nature’s 
devices to protect the special qualities severally evolved by 

* Fcr cd Itiia paper see Report oi the Pr^ceedin^i of the Ease 

fndia AnocLotion clse^hciic iri this Jt^Euw. 
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the various taoes and nations ? In the earlier stages, when 
reason is but fJotentiaJ, mankind is moved by vEo-lent 
emotions of tove and hate in the most primitive fcrois, and 
it Is conceivable that an Inborn and unreasoning love for 
their Own species, and an equally unreasoning hatred of 
others, has boen a predominating factor in the evolution 
of races and nationsv forming a protective and isolating 
barrier within which each nation developed its own par¬ 
ticular characteriatics—-Its physical features, its mental 
quality. Its religion and morality, its culture and policy-— 
until they became united in a permanent type. 

For if you have in a too early stage, before indlviduaiity 
Is established, that which is desirable and necessary for future 
progress—viz., a sympathetic appreciation of and adapta¬ 
tion to another's characterlst Ics^--th.e res ult is a nebulous 
mass of conflicting qualities, a mongrel, irresolute form, 
with probably the evil accentuated. So wc get the popular 
prejudice against intermarriage, supported by Herbert 
Spencer and many later autborities. But I do not think 
the verdict has been proved universally true, because up to 
the present the bulk of our euperience has been of marriages 
between individual of the lower types of both races, and 
not between those In whom the nobler qtiaJjtics are fixed. 
You may remember that Sir Harry Johnston, one of the 
witnesses before the ■' Committee on Emigration from India 
to the Crown Colonies and Protectorates/' the report of 
which has .been recently published, speaking on the subject 
with reference to the West Indies, said that there were 
a number of Chinese In Jamaica, and that they were doing 
very well, and were Intermarrying with the negroes, and 
that the hybrid was a rather presentable type, having an 
e^ttraordinary resemblance physically to the American 
Indian, but hard working and well behaved, 

Racial prejudice, ±en, may serve as, a protective shield 
In the immsinrie stages of national evolution, but, on the 
other hand, directly the Indlviduaiity is well rooted in a 
nation. It becomes no longer a- support, but a fetter, and If 
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not oast as[de» stultifies and paralyzic^ ttic c^xpandjrig' tile by 
Cutting it off from all those stimulacing, maturiiig, modifyiisg, 
and corrective influences which are essential for Its perfect¬ 
ing', and which [t can obtain only by sympathenJc contact 
with the culture, philosophy^ and polity of other nations 
We see this exemplified in individuals. Those in whom 
race and colour prejudice is most violent are the mentally 
iiTid ethically tminatunc — ignorant, narrow-minded, and 
sti pcrhciitl ])eirsons. They are concerned with and governed 
by fiyrms in matters of thought^ culture, politics, 

reEiglon, and conduct—ia fact, In alJ that constitutes 
their life. Whereas 1 think it will be found that those who, 
realizing' the acddcntal nature of form' study rather the 
meaning and nature of the life manifesting so variousiy ia 
different parts of the world are inevitably free from race 
and colour prejudice, and arc. moreover, frequently attracted 
to those of a different nationahty, because, on the one haod. 
they find in the foreigner qualities compicmcntary to their 
own, and, on the other hand, the differing form (objective 
and 3tibjective} constitutes no barrier to the realization of 
inner sympathy. Mr, Graham Walias has a very suggtstivu: 
passage on this subject in his book Human Nature and 
Politics ; 

“ The evolutionists of our own time tell us that the 
improvennent of the biological inheritance of any com¬ 
munity is to be hoped for. not from the encouragement 
of individual conflict, but from the stimulation of the 
higher social Impulses under the guidance of the scie'nce 
of eu^eff-ice. An International science of e^enies might 
indicate that the various races should aim, not nt 
exterminating each other, but at encouraging the 
Improvement by each of its own racial type, v^uch an 
idea would not appeal to those for whom the whole 
species arranges Itself in deflnjic and obvious grades 
of 'higher'and 'lower/ from tbc northern European 
downwards, and who are as certairi of the ultimate 
necessity of a ^ white world’ as the Sydney politicmns ^ 
THIBD SBalBS. vot^ xjtyi. I 
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arc of the necessity for a white Australia. But in this 
respect during the last few years the inhabitants of 
Europe have shown signs of a new humility, due partly 
to widespread intellectual causes, and partly to the hard 
facts of the Russo-Japanese War and the arming of 
China. The * spheres of influence ’ into which we 
divided the Far East eight years ago seems to us 
rather a stupid Joke, and those who read history arc 
already bitterly ashamed that we destroyed by the sack 
of the Summer Palace in 1859 the products ol a 
thousand years of such art as we can never hope^ to 
emulate. We are coming honestly to believe that the 
world is richer for the existence both of other civiliza¬ 
tions and of other racial types than our own. We 
have been compelled by the study of the Christian 
documents to think of our religion as one only among 
the religions of the world, and to acknowledge that 
it has owed much, and may owe much again, to the 
longer philosophic traditions and the subtler and more 
patient brains of Hindustan and Persia. Even if we 
look at the future of the species as a matter of 
1. pure biology, we are warned by men of science that 
;>j/ it is not safe to depend only on one family or one 
^ variety for the whole breeding stock of the world. 

For the moment we shrink from the interbreeding 
. of races, but we do so in spite of some conspicuous 
examples of successful interbreeding in the past, and 
largely because of our complete ignorance of the 
conditions on which success depends.” 

Coming to more immediate causes, race prejudice may 
be artifidally created and stimulated by unnatural con¬ 
ditions, by a reversal of the true and normal relation 
between nations and races, in which case it is a symptom 
of disease, consequent upon the violation of natural law. 
For example, should, through extraneous reasons, one 
civilized nation become subject to another, and especially if 
the subject race or nation, though difierent io colour, is not- 
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inferior, but perhaps even superior, in parentage and mm Lai 
culture, then, because the relation is essentially arttfida] and 
forted, there is this liability to irruptions of racial feeling, 
more especially, perhaps, on the part of the dominant 
nation, ptissibly because of an unconscious desire to con¬ 
tinually affirm a superiority which cannot be universally 
proved, and which it may in the end bt impossible, to even 
outwardly maintain. 

Another point to which I would draw attention is the 
relation of race prejudice to palriotism. Patriotism is the 
unsetfish love of one's own country j if pure and healthy 
it naturally grows into the deeper and diviner love for all 
nations—-it becomes world-widc and international. But 
lilct other manifestations of life, it is subject to disease. 
Rice prejudice is the cancer of patriotism, coEiverting one 
of the noblest national virtues into one of the most con¬ 
temptible and demoralising of passions. From these con¬ 
siderations it is clear that a nation which atill suffers from 
this grave defect is thereby unfiited to govern another, 
since race prejudice means limitadon, ignorance, blindness, 
in the very direction where the fullest understanding ajid 
sympathy are essential. 

It might be assumed that among a nation whose glory is 
a world-wide empire, whose pride is its successful ruling of 
its foreign subjects, and whos^ boast it is that this success 
is based, not upon military strength or executive perfection, 
but upon its superior justice, its enlightened generosity^— 

It might in such a case be confidently assumed that a pro- ' 
test agamst this crude passion must be altogether un^ 
warranted. 

Yet tO'day one of the most sinister charges ^which can 
justly be brought against the British peopic is this raefai 
and colour prejudice—sinister because, as wc have seen, 
it is essentially a barbaric characteristic natural to a state 
of ignorance, of narrow experience, of limited^ mental and 
ethical capacity. When, therefore, we find it persistent' in' 
spite of the progress of civili^adon, the deepening of 
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culture, the broadening of experience, it assumes all the 
functions o( a malignant growth, and may well cripple those 
who should long since have sloughed it off as a snake 
its discarded skin. 

In March of last year (1910) the president of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, in an appeal to the British 
Government and Europeans in general, reported that one 
of the old students, "a young man with a brilliant record 
behind him,’’ on his way to take part in the festivities of 
the collie anniversary, was taking his seat in the railway 
carriage, when an Englishman roared at him, “ Get out, 
you Indian dog .f’ The student found another carriage, 
but arrived at the college full of anger and resentment at 
the insult to himself and his country. Were this a 
solitary in.stance it might well be supposed that the 
Englishman was not sober, and therefore, for the time 
being, not responsible for his conduct. Unfortunately, 
such incidents are of such not infrequent occurrence that 
one is precluded from putting them aside as examples of 
accidental depravity, bearing no racial significance, and 
casting no reflection upon English people as such. 

As long ago as 1885 Dinshah Ardeshir Taleyarkhan, 
touching on this very question, which was then causing 
much ill-feeling, wrote: 

' • “No one will disapprove of our referring, in general 
terms, to the various railway incidents which give rise 
to unpleasantness between Europeans and nar’ves, 
first in very limited circles, and then throughout the 
world by means of newspaper agitation. Front indi¬ 
vidual grUvances the circumstance fast gjvws into a 
political and racial question . . . We might as well 
make our meaning clear by adducing some illustra¬ 
tions. We say that European prejudice against 
travelling in the same carriage with natives should 
decrease, for many mistakes are made by our Euro¬ 
pean brethren by not freely associating with the 
natives.” 
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Nor Is this .colour prejudice confined to white residents 
in India. A London ladyj much interested in Indian 
activities, told me that she could not offer her [□diart 
friends any hospitality in her own home on account of the 
unreason] ngf prejudice of her people. 

Take, again, the case of an tminent Russian scientist on 
his way to be the guest and consultant of the Government. 
Stopping a night or two at one of the English hotels, he 
asked a fellow sciecitist, an Endian resident in the lown^ 
known to him by repute and correspondence, but not, I 
thinkj personally^ to visit him. The latter came up to the 
front door of the hotel, but was refused admittance, aud 
finally asked to go round to the back, because the English 
guests would object to his presence- He was smuggled up 
the back stairs to the Russian's room. After an hour or 
so's conversation the host ordered tea for two, but was told 
that his Indian friend could not be served in the hotel. 

It is, of cournc, well known that Indians, whatever their 
social position, are not admitted to the membership of certain 
English clubs, and, further, that this ostracism is frequently 
extended to white women who marry Indians. 

Mr. Harry Ifc^ F. I.I., who studied this racial question in 
Ceylon, says; 

“ During a visit to one of the chief towns in the 
island I was made a member of the Tennis Club. 
This cEub was composed entirely of military and civil 
officers, with, of course, their wives and daughters, no 
persons but whites being admitted to membership. 
At one of the afternoon dub ' at homes' the lady 
members were greatly agitated with respect^ to the ^ 
recent marriage of the Club's acknowledged belle, and 
favourite, who had espoused a Ceylonese gentleman of 
wealth. This act meant for the young wife ostracism, 
utterly and irrevocably, she having, ipsa /snio, to at 
once relinquish membership of her clubs, and dissever 
herself from attending any private or public ftmctioos 
composed of whites, at which gatherings she had 
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hitherto been the delightful and predotninatiag person¬ 
ality. Furthermore, her marriage meant, under the 
unwritten social law, that when she took her daily 
afternoon drive with her husband along the customary 
route, and which, perforce, closely skirted the Tennis 
Club, all that we did, or were expected to do, was to 
send cheery acknowledgments of her recognition of us 
. as her husband's carriage w'hirled her past 

" A week later I was invited to spend the afternoon 
at a charming bungalow, nestling delightfully midst a 
bower of gorgeous tropical flowers, upon the steep side 
of a hill overlooking a picturesque lake ; and my 
hostess was the young wife of a Government official 
who was a Eurasian of Dutch descent. To the surprise 
of the friend who accompanied me, he discovered we 
were the only guests. Socially speaking, she neither 
received the whites nor was received by them; and 
yet her husband held a position under the British 
Government. Our charming hostess practically led 
a solitary existence or, as my friend phrased it, * she 
.. was a pretty bird alone in a gilded cage.* 

• ’‘This lady likewise had been a member of various 
actually greatly assisted in forming the 
!*‘i*'" Tennis Club, but, like her friend mentioned above, had 
> upon her marriage to bow in a similar manner to the 
'' social dictum.” 

^ ' 

In considering the relation between this racial prejudice 
and the pre^nt “ unrest,” Mr. Ife relates a noteworthy 
conversation he had with a young Indian, whose father 
holds an important official position in one of the principal 
towns on the North-West Frontier. He says : 

’ . I 

My friend came to England three years ago to 
stody law, and with that peculiar capacity for study and 
assimilating knowledge so characteristic of the Indian 
>■* young man, he has literally * walked through ’ all his 
■ examioarions, and is now, at the age of* twenty-six, 
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a fuU-Hedged barrister. Possessing, therefore, an 
intellect of no mean order, and having, moreover, 
devoted himself to the close study of Indian affairs 
generally, I deemed my friend's views apropos of current 
events as worthy of being obtained. In answer to 
inquiry as to what was the underlying cause to which 
could be ascribed the abnormal state of unrest existing 
among the native population of India, and especially in 
its official circles, he said : 

“ * Frankly, the reason of the existence of the present 
condition of affairs in India is certainly and mainly due 
to the unwarrantable and altogether unbearable treat¬ 
ment accorded by the English officials to their Indian 
colleagues and the natives generally.’ With flashing 
eyes and increasing warmth, my friend added : 

“ • You English receive at your colleges and chief 
educational centres the sons of Indian gentlemen equal 
in position in our country to the position of the sons of 
your own nobility, you tolerate (I employ the word 
designedly) us, socially speaking ; and yet, when we 
return to India, what do we find ? We leara, for 
example, that the position of, say, High Commissioner 
for a province as large, perhaps, as the whole of- 
England, is occupied by an Englishman who, when we 
come into official contact (with him) shamelessly casts 
off the veneer of friendship be displayed at home, and, 
at once subjects his official subordinates and the native 
population generally to a continuous course of treat¬ 
ment only fit for dogs. These Englishmen never 
hesitate to show their scorn and contempt for us in 
every possible ** refined ” manner. Can you wonder at 
the intense hatred such treatment of us engenders, and 
that the outcome should be treason and incitement tq 
.i, every class of crime Y" , 

We can doubtless all of us recall many Engliehmen who . 
aie or have been in India to whom this criticism cannot 
apply, but .in far too many cases these grave charges ace» 
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I fear, only too well founded. It is difficult to over¬ 
estimate the far-reaching effect of these reprehensible 
lapses of good sense and good manners. The recipient 
of one of these gratuitous insults often preserves an 
outward calm because he is unable to retaliate, but 
inwardly resentment is cherished and fed until at some 
distant opportunity it flames forth in an act of apparently 
unprovoked violence. Or, by a more philosophic mind, 
the insult is received and dismissed with the contemptuous 
disdain it merits, and serves merely to strengthen a grow¬ 
ing conviction that, whatever high honour is rightly due to 
Englishmen of the past, who in their lives and writings 
embodied those great ideals which are revered by England 
and India alike, their successors to-day are but bastard 
heirs, unworthy of their noble heritage. 

In considering this vexed question, we must, of course, 
remember that every society—and in some respects, 
perhaps, particularly Indian society—is divided up into 
sets which hold as little intercourse as possible with others. 
More than fifty years ago Mountstuart Elphinstone 
regretted that— 

“Englishmen in India have less opportunity than 
vrr. might be expected of forming opinions of the native 
• character. Even in England few know much of the 
(Mople beyond their own class, and what they do 
know they learn from newspapers and publications of a 
description which docs not exist in India, In that 
country,'also, religion and manners put bars to our 
intimacy with the natives, and limit the number of 
transactions as well as the free communication of 
opinions. We know nothing of the interiors of 
families but by report, and have no share in those 
* numerous occurrences of life in which the amiable 
parts of character arc most exhibited. Missionaries of 
a different religion, judges, police magistrates, officers 
of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, do not 
see the most virtuous portion of.a native, nor any 
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pordoEi, when in^ueneed by pdS^ian at oceupied 

by some peraonal interesL What we do see we jwdgo 
by our standard, [c m]£;hE be argued in opposition to 
many unfavourable Leatimonies that those who have 
known the J ndians longest have always the best opinion 
of tbem ; but this is rather a compliment to human nature 
than, to them, since it Is true of every other people. It 
1!^ more to the point that all pereuns wbo have retired 
fruin India think better of the people they have left^ 
after comparing them with otberSf even of the most 
justly-admlred nations/' 

It Is tinforEuuaLe that modern condiEloQS tend more and 
more to Increase the gulf between the ruling and the ruled, 
and to accentuate those divisions into which society Is 
broken up, so that, although in individuaL cases there is still 
Sympathy and even friendship bet wee a Indian and Anglo- 
Indian, jci, speaking generally, both find less and less 
encouragement to break through the barrier which divides 
chem. And when we further consider that the majority uf 
young men sent out to India In an official capacity do not 
possess any particular interest in or aympatby for the 
country of their adoption, but have entered the service from 
{juLti;: other motives. It can well be understood that in the 
brief hours of rclaitation from official duties they naturally 
seek to withdraw themselves from their Indian environ¬ 
ment, and, where possible, seek English distractions. 
Although these conditicms cannot of themsclvcu crea’te 
race prejudice, yet they tend to increase It w'here St already 
exists. 

The Rev. V. S. Asariah, of Madras, Vice-President oi 
the World's Students' Christian Federation, speaking at 
a public meeting held in connection with the Queen's 
University Christian Union in May last, did not hesitate to 
say chat r 

. ' The way that the ordinary Hindoo was treated by 
3 large section of the Civil Service vras at the bottom 
of the unrest.” 
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Now, whether we agree with that statement or not, the 
very fact that sufficient material exists for such a charge 
to be made proves that this evil is very real. The 
special correspondent of the Church Times, writing on 
the Indian problem in April last, declared that the mission 
of the Church in India was gravely hindered by the racial 
prejudices of its English congregation. He said : 

** No one can suppose that in the present circum' 
stances there is a ghost of a chance of an Indian 
becoming a Bishop. With all the living earnestness 
for such a ponsummation on the part of the Metro- 
(>olitan, it is to be remembered that English racial 
. prejudices are far too strong. There has been some 
improvement in recent years, no doubt, and an Indian 
will probably be consecrated an Assistant Bishop in 
Southern India. But the ladies of Allahabad and 
Lucknow would hardly consent to have Bengalee 
hands laid on their daughters’ heads in the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. As for Calcutta in this respect . . . 
the very idea is unthinkable.” 

¥ 

• There it something almost humorously ironical in the 
whole situation, especially when* we remember that the 
^religion which these "exclusives” profess was founded by 
an Eastern, and that in His Name they try to convert 
their lYtdiaa neighbours from the evils of their exclusive 
" heathen ” caste. This is the ironical side. The aspect 
which concerns us is the fact that this prejudice is so strong 
and deep-rooted that it dominates the most sacred functions 
of religion, that though entirely opposed to the profession 
of the Christian Church, yet the discipline of that Church, 
is subservient to its demands, and through it her miniatry 
is hindered and made ashamed before the very eyes of 
those whom she is sent out to convert. 

Perhaps the most ominous aspect of the whole situation 
is that the Government appears to sanction this inexcusable 
state of things because of its attitude with regard to the 
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AngtO'Indian t'reas. More reprehensible, more mtschlevDois^ 
becauae iriore widespread an-d more authoritativcj than 
the action of individuals are the printed words of many 
of these jnurnalsr 

On May 7, igoS, the Phttfer^ discusglng ch* Alipur 
bomb ease, said : 

" A wholesale arrest of the acknowledged terrorists 
in a city Or district, coupled! with an indaiation that on 
the next repetition of the offenct of them would be 
shot for every life sacrificed, would soon put down the 
practice (irf., of throwing bombs) if it should become 
necessary/* 

The article proceeds to define these " acknowledged 
terrorists " who are to be arrested “wholesale/' 

*'The smooth Legislative Councillor, with his quotationis 
from BurkCj M 3 I, and Milton," the Congress Moderate; 
the " ntone candid ExtremisL'' who advocates boycott, 
strikes, abstention, and so forth ; the lecturer and vernacu¬ 
lar editor; and the last grade, the bomb-maker and the 
“wretched infatuated student" who throws il^— 

, They are the logical outcome of the whole move¬ 

ment as it stands; the nenus from top to bottom is 
complete^" 

So the proposal is to arrest wholesale these various 
sections, and murder ten individuals from among them, 
should a ''wretched infatuated student*' throw a bomb 
at an official sgainEt whom be has a grudge- (It may be 
remembered that, according to the evidence given, Mr* 
Kingsford's unpopularity and the congeqtient attempt upon 
his life was due to bis conviction of popular leaderSj and bis 
Kntencing youths, notaiiiy Sushil, to be flogged.) , 

Again, the Asian on the san)f; .tuple writes : 

. ** Bengal should be treated and governed with the 

utmost karsAness and vigour by a ruler who is not 
afraid to put down his heel and—keep It-there.... , y 
-■i. " Mr. Kingsford has a great opportuiiity, and we 
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hope he is a faJdy deocnt shot fit short range. We 
recommend to his iiotice a Mauser pistol, with the 
nick filed off the no^e of the hullets, or a Cdt's auto- 
maticj which carries a heavy, soft bullet, and i.-: a hard¬ 
hitting and punishing weapon. We hope Mr. Kings- 
ford will to iecure a Sig- '• Sag ' and 

j 4 iy opporinniiy. He will be more than justified in 
letting daylight into every strtuige native approachinj.; 
his house or his person. For his own sake we trust 
he will learn to shoot fairly straight, without taking 
hlg hand out of his coat pocheL . . . We wish the 
one man who has shown that he has a correct view of 
the necessities of the situation the very best of luck." 

I am sure we ahalE a|] agree that such scncimetils are coo 
degraded, too contemptible, for further comment ; but J 
would draw atcentioi] to the fact that the writer implied 
that he would consider '"native shootirtg''' good sport at 
any time, and he envies Mr. Kingsfy-rd his unique oppor¬ 
tunity to indulge in it, 

A writer in the MngiiskiHOat, advocated the flogging of 
these worthy agitators in public by town sweepers.^ 

Are not all these papers guilty of exciting racial hatred } 
of inciting to violence t two of direct incitement to murder ? 
and do they not provoke evil fceiings against the Govern- 
tneol under whose xgis they c?clst, and against the ruling 
class, to whose worst passions they minister? 

These three instances are but examples of many similar 
oficnees perpetrated by various Anglo-Indian journals, yet 
in spite of stringent Press laws, no action seems ever to 
have b^n taken against them : while the native Press ig 
fined, forfeited, and its writers and printers imprisoned 
for articles and opinions far less extreme in charajcter and 
diction. ' 

The cask before us I5 the complete eradicacion from 
among us gf this senseless and harmful passion, which dis¬ 
honours the man or woman who exhibits it and the country 
they represent. 
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A correspondent the S/>eclidiiry discussing' the causes 
of and remedies for unrttac in India, says : 

Ltt EtiglLshmen severely oFjtracizc every one of 
their Own numbers who in his Lrhaviour lowards 
Indians is boorish and hrvt^'\,_/i}rsiicA a one dots more 
harm io Pnglish rule m India Lhan Uie gre^tsi Itidian 
sedition mongers! 

Yes, but Lhoae who love England and are jeaJoLia 
of her honour w'ould rather see her rid herself of this 
evil infirmity because of the nobleness that is still in 
hefj because of her own inherent self-respect, than because 
of any ontward loss she may suffer by neglecting to 
do 90. Wc want to try and cut it out at the root, and 
I should liltjc now to say a few words an what I 
believe to be one particular and immediate cause of racial 
prejudice amongst us. I tried in the earlier pan of this 
paper to suggest certain natural causes which would 
resisonably account for Its appearance at all, and which 
would indicate its true position in the general evolution 
of maohind. But now, in the present siage^ we recognize 
that it ■£ an evil to be rooted Out, that it is an hindrance to 
our further development; tbcrefcKre, its unfortunate preva¬ 
lence suggests some grave defect jn our educational methods. 

It is well known that among other Europeans we are 
regarded as an "insular" and prejudiced people, unap* 
preciative towards others, and no doubt the very word 
"insular " supplies one great reason for our national charac¬ 
teristic ; but with regard to our attitude towards non- 
Europeans I believe that the early religious teaching which 
the majority of children receive lays the foundation of their 
adult prejudice. Little children are taught to regard nou- 
Chrlstian peoples as " poor heathen,'^ worshippers of stocks 
and stones and idols \ miserably ignorant, wretched beings, 
Sunk in superstition and intellectual darkness, from which 
they can only be rescued by the enlightened ministry of 
divinely privileged Christians. Our hymn-books abound 
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with such examiiles of this teaching^ s.s the well-known 
" From GfeerJand's Icy Mountaina,'' I wilt read the hrgt 
three ver.^ei, because k is a striking example of its kind, 
and bcoiiuge 1 regard it as one of the most pernicious 
hymns in this respect ever written i 

Froca Gmnlacid'a iej rtlountunt. 

From CQir^l struid. 

Where Akic'E sunny fountBdns 
^ Roll down cheLr aaT^d, 

yeOcn ififtny ftti untient river, 

Fram mun^ n paJiny pkin, 

They «L1 m to deliver 
Their Innd from errar's chain. 

“ What tlKi«|h the npky brerzea 
BIobt soft o'er Ceylon's iale, 

11iout;h every prcajiact plcn^ev 
And only msici u vile. 

In vain with EavJah kLadoaaa 
The jfifts 0^ God «* slrovrn | 

The heathen in his blmdneaa 
Bowl dowu B wood end (tone. 

Csn wa, irbeae aouEs aie 
With wixdocn from on high, 

Csu we Co onea be3^g.hted 
The lamp ijJ life deny P 
Salvatinn I nh, salvation ] 

Tbe joyful aouod prx^etaita, 

Till each Tcmotcst nation 
Haa learn'd MeBBiali'E Name." 

NoWj this hymn Is naturally a great favourite with 
childreri^ because of its vivid Imagery: the palm-trees, the 
golden strand, the heathen bowing down to wood and 
stone ; added to which it Is set to a good swinging Cunc, so 
that it Is impressed most strongly on the child mind. But 
I want to draw particulax attention to the assumption 4f 
intellecEual superiority “-our "wisdom-lighted"' souls set ever 
against the " benighted, igoorancj and heathen. It is 
thii teaching that is so productive of tattr evil, and wheu 
we consider the splendid contribution In sp[ritiial> philo- 
^phjc, and artistic culture India has made to the world, 
the [Msition becomes somewhat absurd. It is quite naiurai 
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that the Chrl^tL^n, a.^ such, should believe tiis conception of 
Divine revel scion to be at least more nearly true than any 
other, but that is no reason why he should in so many 
word* deny all intellectual and moral worth to those who 
have diffcreoc tiaditioTiSr For instance, Gladstone and 
Disraeli each led an opposed political party ; each believed 
the opinion of the O'ther to be fundameritally wrong and 
dangerous lo the State ; but neither denied equality of 
inlctlect, of culture, to the other. 

It may be objected that the man most probably forgets 
the hymns and teachings of hts childhood r or, at least, dt>eg 
not regard them as a basis of opinion, and perhaps evefl 
teases to believe in char particular form of salvation 
altogether; but oven so, in most casesj perhaps to some 
extent in all, the evil persists. The deep impression made 
in the plastic child consciousness Is there in the adult, and 
when opportunity arises the new vibration travels along the 
same old road. For example, the man is brought into 
contact either in thought or personally with Hindus. At 
once a series of impressions arises in his mind, somethiag 
like this : “ Dark, uticivilized, heathen, ignorant," and so 
on i and he weII presently Imnp them all together and give his 
opinion about ‘'inferior" race^. Now, the misfortune ig 
that he believes sincerely that he is giv-ing Ais (Kuw free 
afitfticft, baiftd upon his cwn utt^i^tdered in^^ressiUK,, whereas 
he has ne^er Aid an of Ais (jstrts upon the subject at ’ 

all \ he is merely unconsciously reproducing the old idea® 
and images thrust upon him in his childhood. When we 
remember that the Jesuits, who are fine students of human 
nature, say, ■■ Give us a child for the first seven years, and 
then do what you like,^' we realiae how harmftd this 
mdiscriminaTe early teaching may he, and, 1 beliewe, m this 
casej undoubtedly is. Surely, siEice as a nation wc are In 
such close relation with the inhabitants of India's coral 
strand,'’ and oft that delectable island "'where otily mao 
is vile,"' it becomes our diuty as a self-respecting people tn 
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prevent the minds of the growing generation from being so 
foolishly and dangerously prejudiced- 

It is not improbable that in the ordinary course of events 
England may find herself called upon to justify before the 
world the authority she e;terts over her foreign subjects. 
At such a juncture her military superiority, her adctilnlsirative 
efficiency, will not weigh, in’the balance. She will bf; judged 
on more intimate grounds—on the testimony of thoiie 
subjects themselves. It has been very tvcH said that " A 
race that bears a sceptre must carry gifts to justify it.” 

There are two ways in which the fact of Imperialism 
15 regarded. There arc thckse, and perhaps they form the 
majority, to whom it appears a practically Stable position— 
that is to say, they believe it to be an inrernatiorta! rela¬ 
tion in accordance wllh the laws which govern humanity, 
and that therefore it may be assumed to be a permanent 
situation. 

Now, to all who hold this view our Eastern Empire 
stands to os, aa a nation, in the relation of a natural environ¬ 
ment with which we have entered into definite contact’ 
There is one immutable natural law, which, as we all know, 
governs the continuity of life in the individual and in the 
species : iheir upBK tkBir Of 

^tdopt tkemsilves ik^iy ^n'uirstnment. If the individual or 
the species is too rigid to permit of such modi^catlon, the 
penalty is dedih; dndlhsyEisriQarppedl. If yOu ItavebecOme 
SO enernsted, so hidebound, that you cannot respond to 
changing conditions around you, the tide of life sweeps over 
your head and leaves you a skeletori by the wayside- It is 
rot a question of material strength, of means of oilence and 
defence; it is a question of the qunUiy of the indwelling 
life- The mammoth, the giant tiger, whaj are they but 
eitamples in the animal world of this natural law. We, as 
art Imperial nation, have our environment Is there no 
danger lest this petrifying paralysis of race prejudice should 
so ossify our national organism as to prevent the due 
measure of response upon which our continued existence as 
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in In[)per[al nation depends ^ Do ^ou thin t this is exaggera¬ 
tion ? Mr. NevLtjson tells us that an Englisfi lady said to 
him r “ Tt> us ici India a pro-native is simply a rank out¬ 
sider/'* We all of us know that this scntimentf degenerate, 
vulgar as ]E is, is so prevalent as to be almost typical. At 
that moment when it becomes realiy paramount the dcath- 
knell of England as an Imperial nation will be sounding. 
She will have proved her inability to respond to hcrenviron- 
mentf and the tide of human progress will roll on, leaving 
her cast aside, weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

It has been said that the unseen inlluences are more 
potent than the seen, and it is these ungeen. psychoJogital 
agencies which are perpetually working at the great rooks 
of national life, and when suddenly^ unc^tpcctedly, a huge 
boulder detaches itself and crashes violently into the sea, 
everyone wonders why. 

There has been for some time now a practical illustration 
of what I mean in the case of the Transvaal Indians. One of 
the specific reasons given for the justification of the Boer War 
' was the unjust treatment meted out to these our fellow-sub- 
jitclsby the late South African Republic. Since the conclu¬ 
sion oftbatwar up to the present time thenrposition has grown 
steadily worse. You all know the details; you know that 
rather than submit to a legislation which seems to them 
d.cgradlngf and an insult to their own country and to the 
fair name, of the Empire of which they are co-subjects with 
ouT^dves, more than of them liave luffered imprtson- 
tnent, and mostly under evil conditions, with hard labour, 
and tha'^ further, they have been deported—j.m]ng men 
born in Africa, and old residents of thirty and forty y^jns' 
standing—back to Indiau These are our fellow-subjects ; 
and yet the [mperial Government has up to the prcsnit 
seemed powerless to obtain redress, and why ? Because 
is a people aw (ire failing t$ adupi ouTsslvis ta smr 
Imperial g^ilronnienl. We are rigid instead of plastic, 
ft is the passive aspect of race prejudice. For suppos- 
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Lng shese [adians h&d been EnglishnneiiK would there 
not have been' 3uch a wave of purposeful Indignation 
throughout the length, and breadth of Britain as would have 
coinpetled an outward readjustmenit ? I am glad to sajf 
that at last there seems a hope that the South Africans are 
awakening to a better moodj a clearer vision, and that even 
ttow the wrong is in process of being redressed. Yet the 
face that a British Parliamefit sanctioned, with very few 
dissentients, a racial disqualification against its own subjects 
will remain a blot upon this page of our liiatory for all time. 
So, tooi the apathy of the professedly freedom and justice 
loving EnglLsh people throughout the whole of this agitation, 
and their apparent oblivion to questions of honour involved, 
leave a stigma upon our modem character which we shall 
do well to endeavour to erase. And so 1 appeal to 
all Imperialists, and by them I mean all those who see 
xfl Imperialism a natural and true condition, to take care lest 
this very race prejudice, with all the bitterness and resent- 
inect it creates in those against whom it is directed, with ail 
that blinding of judgment it must bring to those who enter¬ 
tain It—to take care lest it prove that fatal weakest link that 
base metal in their strong chain of Imperialism, which, 
snapping at the test, is the cause of humiliation and 
disaster. 

But there 1$ another view which may be taken of 
Imperialism. There are those who look upon it as the 
, temporary reiault of abnormal dislocation and upheaval, who 
think that in the present stage of avolution it is not to be 
regarded as a permanent relation in accordance with natural 
law, and that, therefore, it will not persist when iaternationaf 
relations arc readjusted to their normal balance. 

To all who bold this view I would make a special appeaJ- 
We cannot undo what has been evil in the past, bni let us 
ah’ strive together now so that future generations may 
not say of us that England was given one great, one special 
and unique opportunity; that it was open to her to enticb 
and revivify the whole content of her national Hft and 
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cjtperfence by synipiithetLC inter^ourae with the soul of 
i great people ; that it W35 open to her to gfive freely of her 
best—and she haj got a facet to give—and to reocive as 
fuHyf 35 generously fn return, but that because of an. 
iEnorani and senseless prejudice she lost that opportunity— 
ehe failed L lhat faliurc will be faiture. rgsp&mu 

iiRiy rssSs mj. 
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At a mcctiTiE of the East Assodalilon lirid nt tht Canton Hall, 

Wcstminsteij S.W., an Monday, January jo, ^gii, a paper by 

Miss Hilda M- HatuLuj om Race and Colour Pnsjiidice." The Right 
Hon. Laid Ampttiili; 0.c,S.t., CvC.ri.1., T*fis so ths chair, and the foliawing, 
amoogst Others, were ptesent: che Right Hon. Syed Aracei Ali^ Sir 
AniBdBl T. AiuudelK S.Ctl., Sir Manchcrjcc Mr UhowniggKt, Ji.c,[.E., 
Sir WihiiKi MeyeT, i.gi.e., Ltetitetiant-Colooel Sir JamcB Robert Dunlop 
StBith, C.]-?., Sir John David Rees, K-C-l-S-, c-Vriir, Di, A. D- 

Poikn, Mn C. E. Buctlsnd, C.I.Br, Mr. R. A. Leslie Moort^ Dr. V. H. 
RutherfonJ, Sar^n-Genaral Evatt, ColOnCl Lownjj Syed Abdui Majid, 
li.D., Mjr Hr M. Hyndioau, Mr, H. E. Ar. Cotton, Mr. B- L. Kandanam, 
htr. H. H. Khudadad Khan, Mr- A, R- M. Raa, Mr. R. Rno, Mr. (L 
Kr VjEwa Rao, Mr. M. P. Sioah, Mr. M. A. K. Hahil, Mr. R. A. EoireJt, 
Mr. T. C.- M. Mi, Mr. K. G. Yasin, Mr. and Mra, Edmlid Pilmer, Mr. 
W. F, HaraiStcrfL, Mr. J. Walsh, Mr. K, S- Pantutu, Mr. R F. Moiwht, Mr. 
P. Selvam^ Mias f. Wintert^ttoo^ Mr. L W. Rituti, Mr. D. App* Raoi 
Mr. D, C. Rfisara Rno^ Mr. P. Jaganualha Rao, Mrs. Doderet, Mr, S. R- 
Ratchiffc, Mrn- Atkinj. Miss Annie A. Smith , Mr. and Mn. A.E. Duchcanc, 
Mr. Kneller, Mr. C Judd, Mr. F. H, Btown, Mr. W. F. WcatbrOOk, Mr. 
S. R. Holmdeo, Mrs. White, Mr. Y. R. F. Pilki, Mr. M. M. Nihal Singh, 
Mr. Ram Sen, Mr. Aynh Slitgli, Mr. H, Jndd, Mr. V. L EthiroJ, Mr. S. 
Sr Saiaf, Mi. F. W, Barber, Mr, E- D. Eepooi, Mr. F. GrtMi, Mrs. R. 
Dabej Mra- H. Polafc, Miia Pulei^ Mire M- C. Ryk, Miaa A. M. Malleaon, 
Mr. Francis F. Marcbant, Mr- R. C- Chapman, Mr, H. de B. Prestott. 
Mire J. A Middleton, Mr. Kundan LalL, Mbi Younghuaband, Mr. John 
Foreman, Mr. A, .M, Vas, Mire Sophia L Mulvany, Mia Eadter, Thefeur 
JnBiajtingliji Seesodiaj Mr. F. C. Macfcarnetii Mr. H. W. Nrrinaon, and 
Di. John Pollen-, EOR Seoretarjr 

The Chairmam : I had not had the opportunity of nuidnE the actluaEnt- 
auoe of our lecturer this evening until half a minute ago. You will see, 
therefore, whet a great diaadvantage J ana at. Mjbb Hoo^itv is A member 
of the Asaociation. I ^lieve that I am right in saying that she has never 
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hid. [he edmfit&^e of beitig' tu I ndii, but. I feniiy cli^t she bets beeb essaciatnl 
fof m^hy ye^TS with peopJe wbo trjow Irniiii ititiTnatdy. She ia deeply 
mtexeatied id everytbiiig oonnceCed ^itii India, and has a 
able aludy of Indi^ phiJoaopby, I uiusL not aotcipqte nnyttiing that she 
is going to my or that ^iH be said by otheia in Ibe coutaecf the diseuaaicni 
DO. Chia exeeedLogL/ difficult aubject. In my humble opinion it la not 
poaslble to get to the bortom of this tlttestion in tbc courac of any singjc 
esaay or InbuTO. It wtmid tahOr perhapt, aerctal volumes 10 get at the 
bottom of the eauaas atid eSecta of laee aod ooloui pte|itdjee. Alt tlut 
Cart do tbii eveoing ia [r> find out what there ij to be dtKuascd and. 
hoiv no ought stibwquentiy to study end discuss it still further. It Is a 
puGstloD whieb ought not to be treated Iroio any passionate ppiut of vien, 
It ia a (jiieation which ought, above all. to be ijipcoaeihed En a scientEfic 
spirit. Rsoc and ooLoui prejudice has mdstod at all times and io all paits 
of the WH?tld, aud the ceases of It are very desp aaated and vety coru' 
plicated, and i>obody ought to pfo^o^^nK very positive opimotis upon tbc 
question until he baa given tbc subject the deepest coustdcndiaD. I knoF 
that Mlss Hchwain has done that, and I have a action that bet reason for 
cooling before the Association this evening Is one of the pureU patnotiatEi 
and conceni for tbc welfare of tbc Eropdie. She is aroLlous that where 
Englishmen err in the TnaitOr cf prejudice cf this kind there should be 
some endeavour to conoct the error. There arc, of course, two sides to 
the qu^loti, and J hope that these who dttcuss the paper will beat that in 
mind and will impartially weigh tbc issues on both sides. 

The paper was here read. 

The CHi^tRMAfr; Ladies and gtntkrrien, I think that I may Eay on 
your behalf that you have amply testihed your appredadon of Miss 
HowvLn's endeavour in the cbtnka which you have accorded to her. We 
must now proceed to the eritlciam wliiob is appropiiatc on thcac cocasnons, 
and I win ask SJr Arundel Arundel to opee the diacussdan. 

Sir Abunpsl ABUtrJOBL said that tJue subject was »' moat thomy and 
difficult DUO to speak upon. He iuUy appreciated the spirit In whiob Miss 
Howsio had uddres&cd benelf to. the subyecL Aa far as he and a very 
large number of those pretert were concerned, tbey had w grtit oiany 
Indian friend^ in India, and any dissenl dom Miss Howsin's atrittorea 
would be fully understood. He was sorry to ?ay that he heard last uigLt 
of (he death of an Indiaii whom be bad known almost ever sinoe be ^^t 
to India En Another of hit friends whom be had known more than 

forty yeacB died not Itmg ago. That friend ws^ a very distlcgtnsbed legld 
Lumbtary in Southern India. Although he diffeced from hliss Howstn on 
mauy'pcluts, he entirely agreed with her In her disapprobatio* of the 
language she had queticd from the Piofuef. Such language was abaoLutcly 
indefensible. Hc alao ogTecd with Mias Howsgn with reprd wba* she said 
as to the Inoidcnt in the lailway eaniage. If a native gentleman had takdn 
a Rryt.claas ticket he had a perfect rigbr to travel In rbat da^ and, if arty' 
body in tbc oaniage objected, then the person who objected sbofild Tcrndve 
blmSetf and not tbe one to whom be objected. Ttie railway authoiitics 
should Insist upon that, and, if ncrcssaTy, such an Incidcatt a£ rbe one to 
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whjch she Tefertfld toot plate thould be icported to ttic auttvorUieB, and 
aet^OD thmild be takeo against (lie indiaidual ofiended- Oo ibt OLlitr 
Hdc it miifft be temfimbeted tliat tberft wi^pe social difficulties witb tegatid 
to the t'^o taoes travelling in Clic same caniage. A European m a railway 
CHiriage would probably brlu^ out alophpl, tobacecs Atid utidwichet lAAdo 
of partLcuLar Linda of meat, wbkh wiight be dJenavc lo hia fellow travellerf 
if a Hindn, a BrabrnLo, ora bfabcuoetao. Oo tbe otber hand, a Hindu 
^Qtlccnati mi^bt. tiLe off his tuibaB, and Half hia head might be shaved. 
Europeans did not put then bate feet on the BoalSj wbenaa the native 
gcntLcman did. In the South of India (here was tbt liAbat of ohevring 
betel, ,and that wasdistMteful to us. £ach tbioga BGonaad lictlB^ but they 
were not nitogctbei ao^ and they pieventad an abBolul# irLterulTijlln^ of 
the two racea, aoLeaa perjple had apeh eapeilence of Ihtm that the matter 
gave no trouble at all. The paper apohe of a High Comcaiaaiouer vbo 
threw oE the vaueeT of friendship and aubjeomd hia aubordiitatel Id tr;ixt- 
ment only '^flt fordo^/' He hoped lhat that High Corornliaioncr wm 
entirely an cacepcion- “ Whd in the head ” waa not limited to one race. 
It must be remembered that the aama thing exiated in tbia country, Ho 
hitnaelf had been treated with rudeness by a high officiid hece whom he 
ashed wluere he could get some in^»rmalian wliidi bad been priblLsbcd by 
Govenimeutn Shakcapcaie apake uf the man, *' Dreaaed in a little brief 
anthDruy ” who played apeh fanlAftic tricks before high heaven aa made 
cbe nngets Weep.^' 

A case had been mentioned by Mias Homin Of a lady who bad manfad 
a geodeman cS Ceylon,aud who had been natradted. WAS, loo doitbc, a 
liardabip, but lie assuigaed that the lady muat have counted the coat, andn 
notwldistaodiog, had^ becaoac of her affactioiij married the gendeman Ip 
question. The aame thing happewd i» tbjj eouulry, only It waa here more 
a matter of occtjjlsition and education than of race. Suppoae rbat an tbia 
OOOhCry a lady ran away and married a! groom, or if a theatre girl mntried 
a peer. He need go no further, becsusO they knew very well the pnaition. 
Kibe lady had raarried a Brahmin, in India, o'erybody who knew anything 
about Biabmin cnatoms would lino# chat the Brahmin would base been 
escorEunnulcated and have been an abaolnte outcaai. The author Oom- 
platned dstf Indians, whatever their socinl potidon, were uot admitted co 
the memberahip of certaia English clubs. lu some op-country clubj they 
were admitced, but In Calcutta or Hadna cbe eoietie was complete, and 
did not want to have outsiders in a $odal corajnujiLty which had b^m 
f^med for the c;orn,fortt^ oouvenicnce, nn4 adnntage of a particnlar dasv. 
Illi Calcutta aod Eangoon there wero clubs of Gcnnana, and QO 00* *l»c 
wanted to force himself upon them aa a iBemhet. The CosmopoUtan Out 
I* Mjtdras to which he bad once holtujgcd was not at the ouraet a lucC*^ 
in bringiog the different races togotboTj but it brought the diEmenC o&ats 
of Hfi>dus together for the Sist tiiae, and cb* social re uninm of th* dub 
were a pleasant Beafute, Dr, PoBen bud told him that dusi* waa ufl 
'"’Orient ^ub " in Bombay (rub on hrst-elaSa European line^ arid to 
gendemen wilbiouf tP race, onJour, <ys- ct^ed) whidi bad peoved a 
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Time did not permit him to wiy.niorc, ar.d he ^onld therefone cIabe by 
qucMirg the cLoejh^ wnrdf of Lord Curzou's Teoent CLesgow Epeccli: 

Sortie A vhom I ha.re the hortoiir of addre±$|[tg hete rtiay be ceJLcd 
On to play a part Ln the futor* rvoliition of the gr«C drama which I liave 
cndeeveriTsd to desenbe. If so, I would aab thcoi to beat in tuiod thre^ 
tbioffs: ntivit to dowA upoh the East or- the Eastetrj; to »nHiDbc.r 
that the progrcEHtc elevation of the Esst is still the robJoSt wcrrt with 
which the West ia charged j and to inlLzc that each iiijdLVLdee] EjcopenP 
Sr Aett is rot meire^y ^ soldier hat a Bcandard-beorei of hla race." 

Ttie Right Honourable AMIXH All said that be dri^rtd in the brat 
place to expresE hit admiTation of the crtcdllcnt paper that had jast heon 
read^ and to taalif^ hia appraeiaLion of the Eyrapath^i and foebtig which ran 
thtoughout the addnota. That there was eronsldenblc rMm for iraprave- 
cnent in the relatintia between the lihiat RJid tbe fVest waa ftiUy bemt OPt 
by ‘whac UJaa Howaln had aaid. And tbia loom for improveiuent was not 
COrjJitjed to any particular country, bvt eateadsd W ^T-'Sry part 9r Asia^ 
Tbe faulty honeTcr, were not or one side ooly, Where commuoiliBS 
were divided Into aectioris a»d caaies tbe dlScuiljea Sn tbe matter of social 
iutereoune could not be readily apprehended iu Ei^landr What 
d£a[j«d was that everyooe going out from this conntry to lodia should, as 
Lord CurzoD had said in the wiprds j ust quoted by Sir Amrodel Aiundel, regard 
tiimaelf as a real represeotative of Englaod in tbe Toidat of people who had 
great traditions, and who ireie proud of their race aud tbeii lioeage. An 
Eoglisbmati goLug out to lodifl, whether as an official m aa a non^rl^cia], 
wbeiher hJs lot was cast among poor people or aorong liigb - placed 
individuals, uugbt (o TemcmtieT that eich one of them, wrougly or rightly, 
conaidered himself bis equal in ItTxnge, and probably Ids superior in 
eivilieariou. There waa no reaaen why an Engliahanan should itnaginc be 
was lowetirig himiftlf jo hii i&wn estlinatl<>i), Cw in the ptstiTwaiJon of otbera, 
if he met them balf-way, and deated them with courtesy^ consideration, 
and Hndneas. As already ohsui-ed, (here weie a gyeat tnauy aomal 
differences wbkh dmded the people of India from the people of tbn 
West, but if an Indian gentlcmau- happened to call upon an English 
ofiejal, there wal iXi rea^w wby be should not be received with the sims 
oonaideratioi] as a Eniopean. There wjw no reason why he should be 
kept staiading under tbe pmtioo^ or why he ^ould not be allowed a. seajt 
LD a Tmitiug-roonr, Attentior to these little matleri would ampatli the 
reladona between tbe two eommmuties^ and avoid friclion. He. would 
T^tur± to btruduce bis own experlencan aa it might be of some use fa 
young men going out to India in an official capacity. Jud madn 
it bis duty. In spite of heivy work, to set apart two or tbioc bonra a week 
foi the pntpose of receiving everyone *b* wiahed to see hiiu. lA’biMTor 
he was, be received blm in accordance with his station in If he Ww 
a man of poBitioq, he nsually met hli* Ot the door of the joom. Ha felt 
Mron^y tbai attention to little eonventiona would smooth wUby 
and make easy sodhl jntercouiae between IndianB and Euro^eauE^ as 
there wa$ uo rcisou why tbe Engfisb ofUcial should not c^eriif Ijie old 
iradifkiDB of thp country, and In recflavLog visjtara treat them with tb^ 
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ccKJjCtsy to which Lh^y wtit KcustOmtid- flc tud heard of a case wluiTc a 
I>^uty Co mm is E ion CT in an upr^untt^ sLatEon, ha^petifn^ (O' meet a Rajah 
on B n dcpJiant, had made Kim get down in order to Mlaain the Atts^r. TK* 
ease maa tepOrt^ to Ihc h^ghei BiithDritiea^ and Cho oAicer in ^nestiDCL, 
It is TBported, iraa rtprimanded- The mijehief tjuiacd by Buch behaviobr 
can hardly be oremted- Acte like theac created great diflienllicE 
and fntnished the cnaiQ cauae of Ibe unrest in India- Ae the aatne time, 
the nnaaa of the Engliah oiiioia] claaa in India were—ha mual $ay h to 
their Credit—oourteema and carefully observant of the COnvcDtionB nf 
socictyL He waa bound 10 »y thdC th* only inciTility he ever met wJUi 
was not from an Rngliah olJidat. He ciuite ajpead with MitS HuwEio, 
that there wai eonELderable race ptre^udiot in dl^rent parts of the Empire 
which required the seriotiB conEideration of His Majeaty'i CiOTcmracnt. 
Eut moe pTcjudke was not so rampant in India in the over-Beaa 
dominions of the King. For ciiO mk* of the Empire itself, the people of 
Ej^Land would have to bripg the pressure of public Opinion Co bear on Che 
Govemment of the day to improve mriiteiE in oonnectLon with Indhtm 
ncEidtoE in Eriiiah colonies. For as msaida India the position w« difrcranl, 
for wheo an nilicial goes out to that country, it is easy for liim to leam 
the rules of etiquette which require h> bc observed there, hot the 
question cf how to detd with Eridsh ootoniata in other part* of the Em pire 
needed handling in a dificTcnt way, and English public opinion alone tim 
bring nbout positive imptovement iu Chat direction. 

Mr. LasLiE Moobi said that he found himself In encite agieemeut with 
much ihiit Mias Howain had written in her intcrcarins paper. Fiiat Of alh 
be entirely agreed with her that tacial prejudice ahotild be eradicated aS 
thoroughly and as apeedily ae possible. They aP thought that. Secondly, 
he entirely sgiced with what *he Said about that diactedlsabJc page in the 
Kittory of rhe Empire which referred to the Phtreatment of Indians to 
South Afrie*. Ho had anticlpiMd hfiss Elowaio by more that) a year on 
that pcirt in a paper which he read in that very room On SAi. Kdr Haidlc^a 
"India." In [he third place, he agreed with what abc said in reference to 
the prejudice inatiUed into childiBh minds by early religious training. I* 
amaaed him that a man of such intellectoql and morel capacity and 
CKcdleoee un Biahop Heher should ever have committed Kimsdf to calling 
iho whole of the inhabitanta of Ceylon ^^vUe.^ {A voice j " He wanted a ■ 
rhyme."J That might have been ono of hia rcasoos. 

He would like now to jiatc certain poiucs In reference to wbith hc:did 
not Hgrcc with the paper. He would Co page ii„ where Miss Howaiu 
quoted i certain kcw. V. S. Aflrial. who said, ^‘Thc way in which the 
ordinaiy Hindu was treated by a large aeciior. of Ihe CivP Service was at 
the iKrttojii yf the unrest." On page 3 sha quoled an utmamed, ntwly- 
ilcdgwl bairistar, a yonng man who said that "the ressoo for the preMnt 
oondkioD of affaire cn India waj- mainly the unwarrantahle and altogether 
nubemabie' tneiiment accorded by EngliEh nfficiats *(o' their Indian 
tolteague's and the natives generally.^ He (Mr.’ Leslie Moore) had 
himself biten an ofScial in India. H< belonged to the Civil SHvice, and 
wcMiJd like C& know ihe value of those twQ ifn Altr/jr df gentlcmeQ, 
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one nf whom w*s tnuianofidf and tJic oUicr af whom wp 5 not very well 
known in this countryr Thcjf M 4 b*en pajtJj; attanered by the very able 
apccch whic-li bad just been made bjf the Right H*nQtiiib 3 e AmMr AJL 
Ha enald <]uotO v^- mat^d inalatices wbiich utterly refuted the at«tctnents 
of thoK two gentlenieri- It wa; uoi. necessity tn ga back to tha fnat 
day; of old, but what did thay think of men blu Mr. Hume, wbo cstab- 
liabed the Indian Nstional Congrtas, W Sit Henty Cotton and Sir William 
WeddejfbutOj wko had been advocating in Itidia i policy of hope and 
ocnoiliatitm ^ 'HiOte gentlam«i wars nil latn nttMnbcrE of the Indian Civil 
Hervkcv and thar actions cbutradlcwd tba statemEma of the two obEcurc 
pertorti who bad bEsn quoted by Mias Howiin- Ttito, what of the late 
lamented Mr.. Jaek$oo P After liis untimely death it was discovered that 
he had been in the habit of nssitting Hindu acboLirs out of hia privujce 
pocket. A coUectof and diatrset iMEiatralS in the West of India, who Iia 4 
been hia aasiatant, knew 9 Hindu couple wbo died of plafuc, and who left 
behind them a little daughter. He idnpwd the child as no one came 
fcnrird, and finally gave her a dowry on her marriage, A relation of hie 
own, also a oivitijinj died cf cholejm contracted in nursing a faithfiil 
Indtao aervaat who had bwn attacked with the disease. TS'hac about alii 
the diftinguiihed men, both Engiish and foreignn who had passed die 
highest encominma on our admit^inratlou and on the Indian Civil Service ^ 
Tn laiiia, the Congtesi journal of January ^ sp«ch by Sir Atdiufr 
Lawley, the pteaent popular Governor of Madras, was to be found. One 
aetiltftce ran, that our rulers, through the a^ncy of a splendid Civil 
ScTFiccj, had striven with a single-hearted endesTour to make India better 
and mDTC content. When he [the speaker) thought of all the hard work 
which Lite civil acrvruitt whom be had koown had done in India, CEpceHUy 
in times of Iktpine aod plague, anme of them damaging [heir heaLth and 
even loaiog their livea, he ?raa compelled to repudiate the slanderous and 
acanduloYiB itaMmentS which had been quoted by Mba Hovriio. 

Mr, XiTCH aaid that he did not think that there was any doulx about 
the ertirtcncc In fhb;, to that eiton^ unhappy world of ours of what waa 
called race and coloni prajudioe. It would be uttarly dishonest to try to 
inakc thcmaclves believe that that was not the fact. Eul to bia mind it 
was EDUoh noorc interesting to tty to undetstand the causes of racral 
prejudice aud Ijo try to ace how it could be eliminated or ncutralrred. To 
a very great cxlont he dgiced with Mbs Howarn iu her eipLuiatLmi of the 
caoseL liar-iat prejndioc wrw a visry ugly thing, and his hnmble aubmission 
was that it was just ns di Jerent from treie pride of race as jiogoism was 
different from patiiodsm, and It deserved the same iate. How were they 
to eliminate it ? He supposed that ft waj Just a matta of odncatiOn and 
sdf-ttainJng. It really mtanr trying to adopt r mnre tolerant aUitude. If 
they wunted to bring about a better condition of diings, thtfic who were in 
the Mcenduucy must "stoop » conquer.” Hie own 

Observations had been nrade moBtly in South Africa, and during the majay 
yeare that be lived tbere ho had aeen some most cjitvava^aut instancoE ol 
hitter tweial and co-loui prejudice. That it ought not toeitiet they muataU 
agrcc^ and all could Lend a hand in doing amy with the borriWe 
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cxcuesi^sitoe- Everyone ^ho went abtoad fliould tr^ to cultivate and pro^ 
mete 1 bettet’ attitude of uJiivd. 

Mjr+ £IaO taid that be w^e Kctntd to none iu the ufmirabicra be 

felt fot the excecdmgl 7 iotereediif papei^ but be cooCeued tnlbe icopieaaii;»n 
that tbidir acEetUion bud b^^ct drawn owe lido of the pk-dkren and ctut^ 
the 9Pde that treked light. At the eutEot it would be better foT tbenu 
to enamder Ebs oub^ect from three oapeots: ftnt of a1]„ ebt inter'fOaal 
^ottimooial AOper^t; KoOudly, the ptiidy toun] Atpeet} itntiH thirdly, the 
poLitietd UBpeetni 

With tegatd to inter^Tfteial niArripiget, hc thjOugKt huranii advancement 
would be beat aefurad by acb tice developiog ita beat ^u«tldei, Add ooi 
by brjnglog wbcad A furion of the racEi i that the alliancca were iojurJoua 
k> the. Lncereat of fanmanhy idumatoly j and aince tbero was no potitive law 
to prohibit Loter-tacial ourria^es, oocieEy bad a right by it; power of »C]aL 
WAtnuLahn disOountctiwoe them. Matters nf that kind were of sneh 
Bupremc iiupcrtanoe to the atim-total of humaii bappincaB that they should 
not labour under dlauy lentlioerilality. They knew that intcr-roeial 
tnarrtAgea hi4 not produced the belt r^ultt, aivd the Euroiran in India 
hod not Added to the Etiength or nuity of the Eltupire. 

Tumiog to the aocial queacion, he aakad his hearers to inxiigine that 
whoa bo t^e to thn country the inrioLiiUe cOnditLoDa of life hero wore 
Eiioh that [be people of thia countty were not peimstled lo ut with him, or 
u driok Arlth hho, rji to be ificn by him when they ale or drank—wore oot 
permitted to ooine into pcrfoual contact with him. Would it be a wondex, 
uudei aacb oondidoua, if he had to leud a life of thoktiOA ^ It lior haviag 
bo live he wux onttiAcd by hia owu coUxitrymeti of enttiog bimaeLf off 
IrOw the people of this country, bow uo^ir, bow diaheaJleolAgp'WOOld inch 
an Accuaation be ? It wiVld be 4 lerknia miitalse, however, to beUeve 
that bocaoxf of thtc iaolatioa the aprIngE of bnmao ayinparby were oho.bd 
up in Eugliali uion and women in fodut- He cgnld inBOuvce n 
eiae in which the wife of A dithict Coitcctca dunug a faniJne book the 
cbildrea of the lowest of the low in ba banda and , fed theta one 
affer aooihet, while the Bootheit of thwe infant* were too weak artd 
misiCMtcd to Attend to them. Odc anoh wotoao did whut a hundred 
Govextuueiot proceetjinga could not do. 

1 f only the noroJ bmia of JiritiEh mk. in India were properly oontprf- 
bended, racial ptnjadice in tlte tpbere cf polities would vaniEh. Ours la 
An Empire cemcoted by the blood of both raocE^ and /eating oo the heart- 
power and broin-powu of the t^t vuoogit the tworanev. There bad not 
Iteen a single battle tn which the Indian hod not fought aide by vide with 
hla British comiadci or a alnglt uodertaiiipg in whiob Indian rounael lud 
pot had Its pAjL There was a silver Liiing cveu to this clpud of peJittCnl 
prefndioe. I'hc ad [Diniat/atiiau of India by l^d Mioto and. l/ord JUjcnlay had 
rwed [be SEaiua of Jodiaa* irt a manner that oould not have botti dr^mt 
of bve years agOL There wea^ asaio, tbe gallant and MIteamauJy efixea of 
Lord AmpthUl to overcotnetbe Eu&riuga of Indiana to South Afrkk. Nor 
could wC foil tp nientlon bow unweaned apma Aeinbeta cf tbe Civil Service 
wore in be^firiendtug; young Indiuis here, as In the case of their own 
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SccTetajy, Di. Pollen, 'fhe very Icctune was ttn F-diatiOti of the Jact fbat 
these pc^gjadices were being weeded out. 

'live CrtAlKM/LW : All 0 ^ ns btTie wh& Itcujw India undfijaland what Mik 
HdwsIh was d/ming and pc ill, if sbe will permit me to quite 

ftanltly, weire able to malte alkiwances for that wliicb is enoueous and oae- 
eided. 1 cannot help fpcJing that, as jcgards the pafatr Ltselfj if it were 
given to au outBLder oot acquainted with India or the way? of Engltsltutii 
in Iadj:i, he wv>uljd be I'Eiry eoQAlderably otlaled^ It aeeiBB Eo me that thi; 
paper ii based on tbrcc sweeping BMuropdona which arefalladoas—indeed, 
in my opinion, abtoiutuiy Litcoirect. 

The fiTEt of these generaliciet is that rbe Pritisb tbco aa a whole 1$ 
BjUiinied by larial and roiour prejudice against IndhnS in Irdia. The 
paper would cevcaLAly oraate that Irapnession on the mind of anyone not 
knowing the UUe state of nffairv- The 4e^^}^^d is ihst tbat prejudice, so 
far as it citsts, is all on one side—namely, that of Baglishoseh, ^ud tbat 
there it tio eocresponding feeliisjf on tba Indian Bide; and the third Is 
chat the Indian cIviL Bervant and offioinldom in India as » whole Is arjognot 
and Ohjast. This last asaumpiion is one which I deny with pirdcular 
wanntb End ennphnais, bccaose it « ooi tnifi. . I feel Bure that it Mils 
Howsin had been in India, even for sax months, she would have wri^n 
4his paper very difiTemndy. I ask yoo, Is there Eoch a thing as genecal 
race hatred and coIout prejudice On the part of ihe £riiiBb laoc as agsin^ 
Indians 7 Do^ it eidst in ibis oonntryp Ie tbat Ihe cxpeiieiiec nf IndianB 
who come to thia country? Owing 10 the Lfijrventabk occurrences of the 
laM few yaats, there has natuially been a feeling of ttmion j. but did the 
Indian student who came to ibla country £v« yeaia ago ever come across 
anydilog that could reiembic Or bo tailed race hatred of ptejudke. 
Ckrtftiniy it .did not exisi when I was at the tJ oiverlrty, TberE was not n 
tncB of IL If there it general rate hatred, how is ir that It is not expressed 
by the leaders of tboi|ght and the exponents of pnbitc opinion in this 
country ? Wiio can tell me of any lendlog uraQ who hu given eapteaslca 
to anything iu the shape of race hatred or prejodicc P Who can tell me 
of any writer vho has expoutidcd this supposed ffivoue of public cpinioo P 
£ace hatred cerUioLy dOcs not exlat ber^ nor docs It cxiet lu India, either 
Engliahraca or among Indian!. Where there is auch a feeling it 
AB the exception and no^ the rule. The nst uibss oF Englishmen in ludta 
love India and the Indians, and the general feeling ensoi^ Indians tbHa- 
«^lwq u onf cf gtMdwill sqd kindlincsB towands EnglisliTneo- (A VOke; 
No, (hei ia not true.") I do not know who is conttadlcllng me. 

Mr. HVUJ>Kxtr: I do for oue, my Irctdr f A voice to Mr. tlyndman; 
You know nothing about itr") - - 

The CkxJBUan ; The apeakerfl who have camed on the discnsaksi have 
araiJy ptowd that it ie not fair to aay that any existing jHqudic* is nil oa 
one Bide., so tliu I need noL deal any further with that pomt. I ttiiili that 
the ohatacter of the Irsdin* Civil Service baa already been aa^y tindi- 
cated, and T am ante that anyone who had spent even a aiicrt h'me in 
India could not possibly carty aWay the ImprESSLcm thit die rtydJan civil 
Servants as a rala are either anogstut or onjost. 
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As regRTds the phiLcsciphLcal ivfhtet of ctif queaLlou, it to me 4 

pit)' tti£c [h^ p^pOr stopped shoit ftt tbc 7^17 threshold of Ehst mejt 
iotersting «ibjcet. It ii LoaposahEe to embatk on flLd[3cu9ELoQ of ib npir. 
Mr- Ritoh wai the onlj jpeakcr who touched Open it. WJwt I want to 
observe Is th^t it is not a gocstion eitbcF of edvante in dvilization or of 
relapse into birbojistn. The ofutiipos, the jentimetLltv etui the prejudices 
of crowds, of coftiWunities, and of nadonsj arc not guided hj reason. 
The^ depend entiicly on bnman nature, and 1 do not think there Is: nn^ 
H differenoB between tht preKrt-day causea of nationaJ fcchiig or the feeling 
of krj^ bodies of men and the causes of similar feeilng centuries s^. 
Crowds, cnraraunitLea, and nitlona rea-pond r-eadlly 10 wggciCicm and 
IcadcTsbip, and, thertfcreL in regard to such prcjudEce as docs exist rhe 
Temsdy is in the hands of those who are abte to lend eoremnnltret and CO 
induenoe the hearta and releds of their felkne couetryoiBrir Wc arc 
cicecdiogly ^teiiit to Mira Howsin for her courageous and eitiemdy 
interesting endeaTour to throw light u[>oit this ico«t irnportant and thorny 
questio'n. 1 tbank you, too, for ycur kind attention to my inadequate and 
imperfect cotuments. 

Mr, C- Ei JJuCiLLitrD propoaed a ¥Qtt 0/ thftnkt to Mira Howain and 
also to the ChaitirQaQ. 

I>c John Said he liad great pleasure in seconding the votes of 

thanks. He perfectly agreed with the Statement that, if Miss Howsin had 
spent six raorkths Lti Irtdia and seen bow the people liked Uiand hOw we 
liked bhe people, she would have modihed fcMtlc of her remarks. It was 
batdly possible to thank the Chairman in adequate Cermt for hit kindness 
Ibr the manner in which his Lordship had presided Oftr the meeting. 

The 74te$ of rhants wsie cartitd untmieiously. 

Miaa Howsik : My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, I $hou.1d like to thank 
you all for the patience with which you have hestd me, and Che IdndlirMaa 
with which you have received me- It has been said that there are a$ fflany 
ways to God as there art breaths in the bodies of men, and so I suppose 
that, at long Bs the world eiista^ we shall all sec tbings a Ilrtle dlflerentljr, 
and we diall all think differcotly aboo t the beat means ftnd the best actions 
by which td eKtenmlrzc our ideals. But whatever we tluck of setlons and 
means, I think that we ate all agreed in ooi Low of India and England, 
and that tho-efbie wc -Gsm all unite in a rety fiftryent praycf, a very real 
desire^ that Buch reiatiojis may he establislicd betwean England and India 
as may not hmder the highest destiny of both nations bom being fnb 
QJled. 
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At a meeting of tt* East lodb AbemibIwo, held m tlie Caxton Hall, 
WratminMeT, on Monday, Miw* fi, ipiij a paper was rtii ths Rev. J, 
Knowles on "'Tht Battle of the ChaTBttpa: ot an JraperiaJ Script for 
India." Sii James Wlltoo, k_(\ 5 ,],j irae in tht Chaitj and the following, 
among otbe», were pfosent: The Rijht Hon. Lord Ijamington, c.c.u.c.t 
OlC.i.e. ; Colonel Sir Reginald Hennell, C-V-o., d.b.d. t Mr, Aksimdeif 
forteoit^ c.i.H.; Colonel D- G- PitchET, Lady Wiljon, the Reir. Mr, 
Underwood, the EeT, □, Patereon, Mr. B. ML Sen, Mrs. Taybr, Mcs. 
WTiiie, Mj. H. R. Cooi, Mi. J. WalEh, Mrs, Jackson, Mr. WaldegraTS, 
Mr; Perc^ W. Ames, Mr- C- A. MJdcIicII. Mi. P, H- Etown, Miai Annie A. 
Smith, Mr. Bepin Chandra Psd, Mr. F. MonicB, Mr. and Mti Edwatd 
Palmer, Mr. Edward Pabner,-jiitLr., Mr. H- H- Khndadad Khan, Mr, W. F. 
iVestbrtole, Mr. T. C- Hodion, Mr. Darnel Jon«, Miss FiraDcia,. Mis. 
Baiter, Mr, H. Judd, Mr. E. Lewis Rke, ei.a., Mrs. F. U. pison, Mias 
J. Dixon, Mr. E. Dube, Mr. Khaja Islmvail, Mr. T. Bensonf Mr. B. D- 
Kapooi, Mr. F. W. Barber, Mr. ?. J- Rao, Mr. E. R Rao, Colonel Lowny, 
Mr- M. T. KaderblnOy, Mr. J. DiTODn, Thaknr JessraJalnghji ScesodiP, Mr- 
C. K, Vyasa Ran, Mr. E. A- PbipsOh, Mr. Fiancis H, Martbimi, Mr. E. E. 
Poriesi^ Mr. Nr E. C Hind Era main, Mis A. U. Entcher, and Ur. John 
PoUen, C.1.1.1 Hnn. Secretary. 

The CiluecKaK : My lordf ladies and gentleaaan, I have Otdy to say a 
few words to you to introdnce Mr. Knowles, who is going to rend tho 
paper ibis evening. He Has had a Long enperieatcc in educational, wort as 
i missidnaiT in Southern iLdia, and has given a great dnal of thought to 
thia very imporlaot question of how weslioulri write the languages of IndtP- 
I will now ask htm to address the meeting. 

, The R'ffv. J. KLnOWLM then read his paper, 

' The'CllAiniAN i I am sure that you will agree with m* that wc are 
m«h indebted to Mr- Knowles for the very iptetestmE paper that he has 
read. We ftfe toudi obliged to him for putting hlj corLcluaions before □*. 
I dire flay that theie U* a number of people itS tluE audience who, like 
Mr. RjvOwlee aud myself, ba« poazlcd over this quEstioo in Indaft- Some 
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ro [^oub-t, win wiUi most that he has BHid, but others wiEL hava tli^jr 
awn ideas, wbi^h, ]:ierbA(td, the^ wcyuld liLe ta pat feum^, aad I (hst 
chaf will da bo b£ oppoTtaait^ HrisES- 1 may, peHupe, lead the way by 
stating (Tij QtrA expatiBnee and ray atta ideaB. Mr. KqowLbb haa, [ undvr' 
Btaad^ Bpent most of hia tLinO in Southern ladia, where the hiitgaages Bja, 
to a InrgV vxttnt, af a Dravidian eharaetar. My eipnTienoe haa bvan in 
the Funjah, wtiare tbs langJBge af Che people Jb of a Hindi o^igjni. We 
have the dimnult qucEtiOn that the s^pt Ordinarily used in writing tbia 
language hae been the Arable oharaater,. which,. In Che Punjab and the 
north of Irutia generally, br still the olHciat script Jn which the wernaoulaj 
13 written in our couita anrl offiocB, although it la, ta a oectain euent, 
hcoomeng displaeed by Eri(;liih aa the people, and eapecially the oflicials 
are oecarnLag more ^railiarwith the ubq of Ertglnbr the Romarr ehancter 
' huB not yet been adopted, as ^ us I know, anywhere—at all cvent^ it haa 
naC Lti the Piinjab”^as Che ol^claE aciipt. The preEenc qnertion is how wn 
should endcuvDur to write the vorrucular language, whatever it happens ta 
be, in dilf^rant puita of India. We muBt try no oonfiDe outBeivea to that 
question. We are oat at preaenc disouaBtng whaC language ihould be 
adopted in Indiur It li not a question of j^uehlng the UrdtL lunguuge as 
agBinVt Hiridi, or of paeliing EsperaDto or English as agslnaC the vvrnaCni- 
Uia. 'We take ll»e rernatiilaci as wc find them. We Englub people who 
have had a IneineciidDaB amount of trouble in learning diOereat acripta are 
rather indincd to loot upon it from that paint of view, and f>ora the point 
of view of every EngHlshman who will have to learn these LanguugeB. Rat 
the point of view that I would IrapreuB upon yon ia that which ^npwleB 
has laid stress upoa, wbkb It—how aiO WO beK td teaoh the ignOrUnt 
clflsaea, the children of the villagerB, and the peusuotB, to read and write 
their Own dlaiectt ? f have aLwnyi been Imeifejted In dialsctt, I have 
had occasion to wander over the whole Punjab, aad wberever I have gone, 
when I have bad time, I baveaCudLed the looal dialect, whatever It happcrted 
to be. There is a proverb which, I auppoEe, holds goi>d all over India, 
chat ttifi dlakct changcB every twcncy miles^ and I found wonderful diSbr' 
cnoce In short distanflts. I do not think we jhoutd be hothrifld fd thia 
mattEir with the Ideas Of graaimirians who dc ub down Co old, pedantic 
notPOOTr Fw wry purpose, at all events, the Roman churucter, with the 
help of certruQ dotE end accents, wre quite Euffioient to represent Che 
sounds of any dlalecr. When you oansc acroas a new aouud you soraedtues 
hE.d 10 sdopt a rombiraticn of lettcra and raurfea of yovr own to rcprescDt 
it^ but. Caking any partioBJar disleot by Itself the best and iiraplefit ptfCb 
Waa to get hold of iUiterute vDlagen who had never liicd to loaie any 
language but their own. A man like that cannot spaaL b^d gnrauRt. 
Whatever he sp(^ki it hit Owo native, hacural dialect. If, whtd he talks 
to you, you write down in any script that you like the sounds wtdcli yua 
acwaJly hear prflCcedlng fhjm hi* raouth, you cbeff get the «ry bwt rtpro- 
BontuLicn of that nartlcular dialeeb I have wiittcQ down the granamur and 
a: ahoit vocahuLij-jf of a kiTge number ef the nluleat b the Purrjab. Irr 
hunting about among these dLScront dialectB 1 catae acrou the original 
Urdd, fioen whkh the I7rdb grammar comes- The dialects btbevIlEagBs 
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roun^ Delhi ^e Hindi and tbc gHiamar Li: ji Hindi j bcrt tQwud* 

th-c CTvd ot my service I hap^pcned iipnn cenairt Fitlagea to the north of 
Delhi where tlit illiterate people who hwJ titvei learnt any lan^uajpe hut 
tbeir own, ippke a pure Urdd gracntnaT- 'Hint piirt of the eountry, J 
hellevo, was the original horn* of the grarrmiaif of Utdil, n'hich is now 
■pohon as [he of the whole of the oorth of JndiR, 1 knew 

Botnething of Sanscrit in o1d day^ I was Baden Behokr at Oxford tuaity 
years ago, I have forgonen moBt of tfiy Santcrit nowf^ hut I rentemher 
something of dse Kagari alphabet and the gteot diflkoUy of mastering ih 
I hod alao to Learn tho Arabic character, and I have realised, for my own 
part at all evenla, how difficult it is to COnk* ntt of thoee duiraceer* either 
in writing the Indian uemaoulata or in writing UrdA on the one hand, or 
Hindi on the Other- I can endnne from my own experience what Mr. 
Knowlea baa oaid ahoot those diffwoltiti- 1 often inspeettd village achools 
in snnit of which Hindi written in Nagari wo; the iangoa^t ranghtriiiad in 
others of which Bbiijatn written in Gurmokhi, a ebaracBcf which is a 
devdopment of the Nagari script, wi* taught, while the greac nsajoriiy of 
the Khoclf In the Punjab teach thek boys Urdd—that is, Hindmtnni— 
written iu the Arabnc character- It ie mncii more difficult ffir fbe poor 
Httl* wijtrt to maater the character of theae icfipta chan it is to raaster our 
own much simpler Roman choiacter. 1 have arrived at the same concLu- 
sion as Mr- Knowles has arrixed at on the main point—that, raking ail 
things together, the Roman character is very imich the better character E&r 
printing: and ffir writing, in which to repreaent the onoridB of any Indian 
vemoCular, and very much simpler ffir children and illiterate jwcpJe to 
learn. 1 reraemhcj bang much amooed once when I had to inspect a 
gaol in the Punjab, The doctor in charge of the gaol was, like mjEcIf, 
mther a faddist about the Roman n^hiraCtej- In these days we were oup- 
poeed tD try to educate pviaoneta^ oo he used to act the prisoners CO Isam 
Hrddln tlue Roman ebameter, and you would ond daooita, cattle Etealcrs, 
rabbfflra, and pcrhaira murdereja, purxling over the Roman lefttra. He 
ipiied to poini cut wlch the great^t pride how, in about a month,, tbesfr 
fellows who beforx could not read- were able to read cht Roanan oharaceer, 
while they ncTar wonld have boon able to leani the- Arabic or iJagart 
character. 1 behote that the Roman charterer is fa? better anired bj 
eJtildreo. t¥c loaVe a great miBiake in thinking that in employing h no 
teach cWldreo tbeit own language, we must use a let of dcua and marks. 
In reading English we do uot think of the sounds of the diHctent ialtH. 
Many letters represent diSetent sounds in didereut words, hot that does 
itoe bother ue at all- An Indian boy who has been speaking liia own 
duilecL all his Life does not need dots and accents to show him, ffir Lreitance^ 
whether a towH is long or ahort My ccmoluaioo is thai wt should print 
books for Indian child-Ten In the Roman chdractet witham any diaeritical 
■nmhE at all The village boy dniea not require mirks to efhablc hire to 
diatinguiab botwcCti a dencail Bound and ft ceirebraE aouiuL Looking at tbs' 
qwesttoti practically, we have this enonnouB population of iltittrtte people, 
and it iS" cuu duty W-do the best am ctm » teadb [Iwaa ta rond and write and: 
make rirnple cnlculationsr It is difficult to gw them trt gp to school. 
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They do DCit mucJi c^c fcr cdiii:aitLcn^ and dicy do not sn: tbe advantage 
nf it- The diRl^lty [eaTning to itead and irtite [a one nf the i^aaons. 
Wt ought to nulke it optiotial for them to adopt the oc^ Ktiptr There 
ahouEd be^ no eompuLuon about it. Tbore baa beeo a great ii|[bt tn the 
□orth of India On the quoEtion of sonote. ThtHC vho have used the 
Nagari obametar Looit on it aa aoincn'bat aacred, bceauan their aacted boolia 
are written in It j Ofi the other hand, those whose diatiwj bOOliK are written 
in tbc Arahio obaiacLcr attach a aort cf sanotity to that fetni oF tcripL The 
MahoTneEarL might object to haring hladhildren taught the Nagari characteTn 
and the Hindu Ttiight object to having his children Uught the Arabn: 
ebaractcT j but objection to the Latroduedon of the Rjooian character^ tf there 
is any at all, is not liheLv to be feh in the sunw degree, AH the educated 
men have Icatncd English m that ehaTacter, and aithough it is the ebaraenr 
used by Eutopeana^ there is no avch feeling of oppoaitinn to it School' 
books should he priuied in ihe Magari character &t the Arabitf or any other 
deaLredj and f?n the opposite psge have the aamc words printed in the 
Roman chaiactei viEboait any diacritical mailta at alt. If that were done, 
I lielieve it would not be very long before most teachers nnrl scJiolara would 
have ceased lb read the Oriental obaractei: and adopecd the Roman, I 
anggest that miacicn Bohoola might well lead the way In adopting this plan 
of printing sdnoohbooks In boiK charwetersr 

Mr. I>Atrttl JotftS, Lecturer on Phcnetlcs at University College, 
London, thought that eveTynne would agree (hat Mr. RcOw]»^ scheme 
for the voLution of the iraportant i^UE^tion of a uniibnxi script for India was 
vary full of Interest. It seemed to him most sdoaiiably adapnd for this 
purpCfle. The fundamentsl priucijjle upco which the: s-ystem waa based 
was thoroughly ^tVund, and should, be tbought, be (aPen to heart hy all 
who tried to construct a Ecmanic script fnr any laiagqage. I'tie principle 
10 which be referred was that &f adopting new types far lypicai soundt 
which were AOt already represented by any single Eooi acto letter, diacruicBl 
marts bring only rrsciftsd to to mpneseart elwdcs cf sounda and not for 
typical sounds. For instance^ a new symbol for the snood of wg was easier 
for a native to leam than the cnmbirLation crf tlio two letters. He felt 
bound to say that there wc^ld be a better chanos of atrainEug uniformity 
of script if a few mmoi slteratioiia nets made in the symbols. It wsa a 
piry to invent new symbols or to us* ?ymbo]B which were very little known 
when tkere were already in ndstsnee widely used Romanio ^mbols de¬ 
noting precisely the same sounds. An caceJlent Romanic alphabet based 
on precisely tbc same piiociplES as that cf Mr. Knowles bad been con, 
stnuDcd some twenty yean ago. It was known as the Intcmattonal 
Phcnetic Alphabet, and it bad become extEacrdlnarilj widespread in r^nt 
yesTB. Many cf the new symbols were Idcnticfll in the tw* sysJcmSr The 
fact that there was that simiLuity, although the systems were coflatnucted 
absolutely independenily, showed, be thought, that they weit both, con¬ 
structed on the right bsris, and on what he (the iptnlrcr} briisved to be 
the Only possible bails. The Interoatfonal f bourtic Alphabet ttub already 
largely used in books and by Isnguage teachers. Specimeos of a vety larg« 
number of Languages had been wrJtlen hy means of it irom Chinese and 
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JflpnriHC Da Sciuili Afrinc Q!itEv£ Laiy^uageB, and thf latigua^e {jf 0)jbwa 
TndLaiu in Nocth AAijrlc^ Tbe; TtiiKrni-tibna] PliiCnctic wus 4^cu- 

p(u«) by an iti ternadnna] councEL of languor spcdsLiistE, and dcRigncd 

ED meet Ehe reqaiEeMenu, nnt nf das j^tEculat language buL of all. If 
Mr. K nowles could EEC hla ^aLy lo nwiing ibc few modifications which 
wore ncDESEary tn brin^ bis Bchcmc edEd Line with tbc Interrudoiul Phonetfc 
Bystem, the PKon^cic As^ociaEinEi irnuld not ooEy fsilaw witb iuerdased 
inttTCEt tbc pnigrcBB of bis schemei, but would bt will inn Id cchoperucc 
acdvely in pEonfiDtEng It 

Ms. E, Up Rid Bpakd ai tlie lecuin: at '* nontEnae "—(Order I Older J)—and 
«id the liT>EliBhinun «K}!4Ctcd everybody t& Itnivi to tead htj lan|fiiii£e and 
TO adapt hEniicLf to hie way of thinking, He (Mt. Dabi) was s-i fei from 
die le^cmer at wave the poles atundeEr and nobody who had thoogbt of the 
Bubjcct fiom the linguiEt"! point of view. Of the Indian point of Miew, or tlia 
ratLDoaL poEot of vien^ could doubt that the leoturc wps abtutd. He wi* 
qiiLt^ pre^red Ki nUke a bet wEtb the lecturer to Biay amaa'nt that ibetr 
were thouundB of Indian wordB that it was quEto ImpofliEbte to write by 
usJnjc the which he advocated. He qaite agreed tEuC a OomniiHirni 
should he appointed to tnhe crideoce as to wbich script should be adopted. 
It Bbould be compoaed of lingaiats and Indians who knew the [ndlaa 
Lin^naKes. If the ifpcn of the Coromtsioners wae in fapour Ef Hindin 
then the lOnited Kingdom should be porepued no snbmiL to that Tepott aod 
to change ia own chaiactcjE completely. Tht case mutt noL be pne) edged. 
It only took hEoi three or iour hout^ to learn the Hagari cbatBcter, and the 
nes:t day be was abli lo r-fiafl and write It He thought that there was 
some politicB] ?igntficanoE behind the Tnoveuvent- (No I No He d,^ 
aif^ the terival of HEndulBni. He could asauic Mt. KnowlES and all who 
thmugbt irHperiaJJy that in the battle of lan^a^es his ayateru had abaolntely 
no chance of auccesu. 

Mr. M. T- KjinHne aHOT aaid that be had heard the lecture with very 
gyeair intercsi He thought that the Byitem pnjpoaed iieeded aomc modid- 
cation j but a reform iu the dirEction indicated seemed delarutde. 

Mr. T. C- Hoc9PtT said that miBsJoaafieB had utrbaed the Welab 
alphabet in the Kbasia Hilla, where they found no writren chajactci. In 
the Gurt? HPIs the Baitgali chaiaoter^ a derivative of the DevAUa^ari, wa$ 
used, while in the gramiiiBJE of Angaml Nughi Lused, and Tbado-Kuld the 
Komau cliaraeteff was aaed. All these eystcniE worked very well, Tbruugh- 
OLit the btllE of Asaam the Temacutra were changing from generation to 
generation, as theae dialects were atill in afloid state,, which ruade it dithcult 
«:icnddical^ to fivcniilate a definite system of ttansllLcratiiOD. They Awnd 
jyi many pLioea that the dialcciB differed in neighbouriug vtUa^^. It would 
eetdainly be a gi^t adrauiagei try have one cbaTactEr, but tbere were Itkuly 
(0 be political aa well as religious difficuttlei in tho way. 

In MatupUT the^ existed an iadigeuDus oharactcT'^ti, the Bengali 
cbaiacnr and also- the Roman i^batacter. At OEie time in the history, uf 
the stale the Hnrmeae chatacler chreatotHd to be a «efiuua corupetitoTj buc 
nowatUyE the real com^Utiou waa between tbe Bengal] and the Roipan 
ehaiacleri and be had found that the iRttei; was at a aerions diaadvanrage,, 
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bewuse $ue:b lacjed bocta as the i^id Cit^i the RamayaTi, rt](); thfr 
MahabhajBl wcfv p^t inrjilabJe in the Rkhihiti iJid unlcaa aoine- 

une urtdertKJoli Use task pf tninslitetauBg all theae baplcs^ and f^rhap* 
pthcra into ibc Romiib chiracter as well a$ oi [faualitiLg tlvem into 
Meithei, the ultimate victoiy Pf BenpJi charactcTS smcied lasuired. A 
further diflScUlti', ^rhJth appealed to pblloJogiiU v^ry peculiarlpf anwe (fOPJ 
the ict that live pranuncifttitm ijf wiitteu characters varied ccnfliderably. 
ThuB ia the dialect cf Heogali sptjkco in JEaawro Bengal the djartcter 
*riLtea aE "chli^' fbs ^iven Ok sound of "sh'’ and ihc initial Bound 
WM pTOnOUrCM? fli an aEpirate. If (be (ydem were baaed on the weiltua 
form, the sariatidn of prunundatlon would not be evident, but it cuftHt (O 
be evident, as it waa a phonetic fact of aome interest and importance. If 
the System wem baaed on the apoken fhrth, the divergence of the spoken 
ftom the imtteu forip would still have to be explained- In Tibetan, and 
Burmese die written formB differ very coaaiderahly from the spoken 
because the ipokau word had been subject to evolutionar}' proccBBCs 0/ 
growth and decay. It would Ew Hound, too, that furthei- complications 
would ensue when it was attempted to exteud tbiE or any Eystem to 
languages wbLch depended on tonal mcdihcaiions^ The edatence of all 
these difficulties went some way to prove the need for a system, but Et 
ahould b« a syatem capable of contider^ble elasticity, because it would 
deal wlt^ laagnagee elUI in a atate of vigorous growth, not with dead 
Languages whose linal condition had been aiuined. 

bfa. Bupnr CKA.trDaA PaL said that be had h«n prCfOdTidLy itapreaaed 
with the idealism of the lectuter. It aeeiued to him that theri fn the very 
heart of IjondoD, In Caxton Hall, Creatom were sifting In council, and that 
wafr the diSlcblty about the whole acheme. If they had bad a clean elate, 
Mr. KdowIcs'b alphabet would have been admirable; hut the difficulty w*b 
rhar the fllaie had been vrirAcn on, and rewritten on, for cbCtiJFands of 
years. An alphabet that had travelled through thousanda of years ruait 
have made the slates exceedingly durosy- He was not an Bsperantiat, and 
be did not nnderatand how an alphabet could be made abEolutely sepatfle 
frOiD the languige which It was meant ta expresB. The problem was, with 
a gj‘amn]>ai baaed on the sanie linguistic Btnioturc, with slight locjil 
diAeieotiiitkm and working on ooimmon, fundamental, philological, and 
[ogLoal biEcs, to remove a difficulty which had arisen On aCCOUni of mere 
diflcTence In alplubet. Lettera were not aamething which fell from bcaven. 
They grew and seat out tbelr lootE into hearts and lives and social iq- 
sfiturionB. Every letter of the Banscrit alphabet meant more than English 
letter*. He was tme tbnt Mr, Knowles's Schetne, like all ambitions 
ciBatiouE, would he ahaolulely futJn. 

Miss Botckbr said thw tie ijutstion of the graphic refreaentajidn. of 
thai^t waa a vny imponant matter. It atruefc her that pOrbatpS lome- 
might say, " Phystdan, h«J thyself-^ Ih English tlKre wer« one hundred 
and four ways of wridog thiitecii vowel sounds. If we had bkowc bOw to 
nuke the prlntei obey our commands iusiend of allowing bun to dictate 
to lu, we ahould long ago have had “ Printing RcRinu,'" There wrj ^ 
Syeteth. called ^^Crtbotype^'' which, by msans of eight marlr^ tbcBB marks- 
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'moL being dncritk^iilj lepreEcnti the BoundE of the EngLiBb lEDgnagc abao^ 
lut£[y ptusuieljujly wlihout aJtetina sli^gk l£tt£r of the BpeJJLhg. lAl^ee 
IcItcTE mrc ODFiened sIL Dner with dots and dasbes, it wae impcQ«b> 1 e to 
read oi undarBtaDd tbem. Why Bbould cot ail the imgulaiitieB in a 
Ungqap; bt obllKcaKd by (Ufintiog- ibove the ffiislea'diQg ]eti*rj t>y means 
of BO ioteilJneaT typo a few airnple EigoB, sconcthiog LLkic PitiDaii'E? Then 
Jf Bill the Janguages of Indla^ En^liBh ioolnded, were written in ocie legible 
pfaotiograpbia acriptE we ahotild be freed from tbe reptoadi that wimeas 
the lediejt Trrltes Cla^iie^ phoeetEoaEly, ov no chuacters to denote 
oOTTWtIy the vowel sOunda- 

Mr. VvAsa Rao said that be coaid beat witoeBS to tbe eeiiLutarian which 
Mt- KoOwlti bOte al a T1417 midoOwi Literary a tudentf and, thercfoMf they 
coaLd Bltogelher get lid of the idea that politicE had aoydiirg to do with 
the queatiocL The dasL/e Coi a utiiraTm script was tbe e^ewaty ooteome 
of Beveral aerLpte, joEt aa the desire for a uniform language waa tbe aecea^ 
aaty otitcoicia of sererfil [ajignagea. The vboLa queituMi bad be^, to hn 
mindj solved in Southern India, whert Mr- Knowlcfi liad been laboTaiing. 
If anybody could employ a aciipL which repeeseuted the sounds whiob 
were to be found in the Sariy[;Titut langotlgeE and the sounda which wcie to 
be found in the Dravidian iangtiagcs, that Boiipt would be the ideal uniform 
script. This had b^eti done by tbe Qrania (P) script, wtiich hod no lan¬ 
guage behind it, and wm intended to be n mete medium for the eye. Tbe 
adoption of the Romanic script for lodiao languagn was aa didkult n the 
adoption of n neformed phouetit script to Rurespe, and any attempt to 
iotroduce the Romaoio obaractor would end m falLuic. 

Tbe Rev. J. XtrowxES said that wLtb regard to Mr. Jones's riiticitm, 
be, personally, would he perfectly wlUiog' to mahe the two or three changes 
referred to ao b£ to bring the aohcmc into more perfect agroenaent with thu 
of tbe intennaiioitai Fliooetic A^sodatloo, if they were cobridered better. 
He had taken tbe lettcra aa be found tbem cJaboiuted by Sir Isaac PLtmao, 
Mr. A. J. ELlis, the taecabara of the BtLtiah Fhooetic Coimdl, and the 
Aroorican Phonetic CooncLI who represenled the Fh(meiic Society of 
Great Britain artd IreLand, the*'^ philologistE aod pbonographete of the 
United 9 taib and Britlah. North America, and comprised nearly all the 
learned tnen irr the United Kingdorti. The symbplt were eafy to readi 
were facile to wri«, and there was plenty of type available for priutio^ 
them. 

He was nry aivEiouE to eanciliate hia Indian ^euds and to aasurc tlieea 
That politic^ were as far frote bia thoughts aa anythiirg could jiUsigbLy be. 
MiationarieB never meddled with politics io any shape or form whalerer, 
and he liepad they would give him credit Cbr being actuated by a love 
of ledia and a d«rco to protnote bet iuieresta. It wbe an ucoorapliBbcd 
SttUscHr and Feiaian acholar In tbe south of India—Kerala V^rma, F.M.Un 
ihe CooBort of Her Highaeai the Senior Raeee of Trartja[50ire"~'who bad 
encouraged and helped hiuv io introducing RootRuic lettera. He (the 
lecturcrl bad auroe then aent him specimens in MalayaLam, and the reply 
waa,‘ '^ThtE ■» very baautifal and quire aaay to read.” He jdso aeof a 
specimen of Slnbafcse, and .the reply wu^ “ I '«ri quite- eguorant of the 
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l^n^uajiCf but I rjin Mly appTKwM the HiBplle sjaicm of tTunjUteiicion / 
It ]E very to ica-d, ffttik to 'lite, -Slid loore suitabLfi for printing thwft 
any HiiHttDK alphaljeL^' Siicb ar Indian autWrity aa Batm Saradatiacharan 
Mitnt cf CaJctitta haid wnUiSin to him that the Jiamanic Ittteif soj- 

geatLotii. had beco, placed before the oommittetof the ]£lcJi(M-viBtar-parisiiw) 
(Uniform Script GotiferSice), and ihftt & EubconnJi-Ktee had bc<n appointri 
to cooatdcr the Rotnaoic: schema oF script foi India^ afkd concbdiog with 
sayirt^ " I with the Other meraben oF the oomiflittcc are highly obliged to 
you.'^ Me, MLtta in aodther letter ■rfrOte: "The Roman aoript ha^ the 
■dTintage oF univtraality j it i* the script of the dTilistd wOtld. But it 
has shOricosoLogs, It has an unscientific artaugcmefit ; it is wiy 
and the iMunta oF ita IcttCts do not cnncSimnd with the SOtiAda they lepre- 
seul-'' Mr. Mitra went cm to say : " If, however, Europe ind Amenta 
would give up tbcLT coiwei eiiism, and adopt the leLcntlfic airangemeut of 
the Indian alphabet, and eaiiae letters aeoardiog to the aouod* they are 
intcbded to lepreaent—^give op red nndancy and fill up impetfecuona t do 
not tee why India should not adopt a script which would be- universal and 
capable of being written with Facility." The aamc points wete dealt with 
iti the January nomher nf JS; I^Jsati The Hon. V. Krishttaawaml 

Aiyar of Madiaa practitally anre-ed -with. Mr. Jiitr*. He wntes iit the 
"If the Rooian script will from to-ninrcDw be used for thi 
■pnrpvi* of eipiessLPg the aounds of the langui^es of the titiAUB parta 
Lu India, I am not here prepated to deny that there will ha Teiy great 
advautagesL" But the. Hen. Mcmbei dF the Madraa Council eaiaed the 
ahjection of the incompleteneBt and redundancy of the ordinaiy Roman 
latcjB. 

He (Mr. Koowks) wuHiidETcd that the doBcienotS of the ordinary Roman 
alphabet were entirely obviated, and aU the difficulties of accurate Irjms- 
liteiadon and phonetic repraentsiion oserdome hy the addition of the 
plwnCityptc lettcra which Sir Isaac Pittnan, Mil A Jh Elhi, and others hwd 
worked out. By the use of the Roroauic script which waa sojgtstcd for 
^^i^ona! use enough money could be Sived to educate the whole uf India. 
By present meihods and indigertouB scripts even if the eduCatlonsil grants 
wero qaadiupJed the education of all the people could oOt ha accoraplished- 
Magiuhrea. rtewspapcis, reeogniisd leaders in India^ were pleading fnr a 
oommoD alplvabct. 

Let a Comiiibsion be appointed to -considM the whole ^jueatiori quietly 
sjid cflrcFully, and tn take aa their fimt conaideration the Interests of India. 
Wilh a wcH-dcvired siieme of Romanrc ktleri, it was possible lo teach the 
Blitcratei of India, each ore in hit own vernacular at dialect, in a *«h- 
The interests o( India iu simple IctMM were an vast that they deatTved 
the most careful conaideration Ikhii thn Guvexo-ment, and that was all he 
would ask. 

Da- JOHM PoLtxM (Honorary Secretary} said that it Kia pleasant 
■duty to move a vote -of ttkrltJ to Mr Knowl-ts for his adeoiiablc lecture. 
It w-ae hupoailbJe to imagine anything Hirer than the way In- which he had 
pot the question before the baeeting. Hi had tepJied very hap^fily, he 
ihoii^hi, to the ciiticiBEns which bad been lesalled agalmt him in a spirit 
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miih which tti-cy TTflic Ki[ii'r'"'h&t Tlreuty-RETCTi cr cwency-fiigtit 

years ago he {Dr. PoUcd) eir baited cn a iranslilfihiUDQ scbeoic m Jbe 
[□ceraau of iJkt people cf Siud, where he was then the Av<uUQt’Coiunnia- 
and he diacc^ted, tv his dttniay^ iJiat people cauld beecrDC inten^y 
patrrotiD c^en alMrut the form of a letter- Syarboli meantj perhaps more 
than ptaeiical people thonjhtr and one had to make aHowaaoe ^ senti¬ 
ment and the scnCimenlal fteliii^^ alluded to. He now knew that patriots 
could hecoioe i^ry patriotic about an alphabet even in the Wcat, for he 
real bed this when he found that the uaioea of the atretCs in the good old 
town Lo -wtiich he waa bom-, wtiltcn for eenturtea in Ruman cWacieMj had 
all been re^^titten in, ItLsH dLarajcteia^ which Ycty few Iriahmen ctrald read 
or undcratand. tverynne must be thoroughly aatiafiedj however, that 
Mr- Knowlea had put foiwaj^d hia propoaida in the hat iroeresta of the 
people of India according to hit lijht. He was eager to conciliate hia 
opipOMiatjf and get the Reform Stitroducfid, not hacauK he had anything 
to gain by it, bOt bocauaa he wanted to make the dOAsinant lacc more 
■domEnanh- bni simply becjwae he Icnew and loccd the people of Indian 
He {Dt. PoltenJ war delighted to hear the Chairman aay (bat he had come 
to the Bamc cooclnaion abent tram slit era don that he himself had come to 
twenty-five yeais ago in very nmoh the same way, and that wre by going 
about amongst the people, sittiitg on the grasa, or on the boundary mound^ 
Or 'Undet traea, talking to tficm, gening them to utter (heir naiLee aounds 
and then putting iheae aounda into modiEied forma of the Roman cb*Tacaer. 
Mr. Knowles was quiie ready w modi^ bis propoHllv If it could be shfiwn 
that other aymhoLs would be more useful. In that way they would get at 
last the best aLphuheh It waa a qucatlon of the " Wotld for India,'’ and no* 
alcaplyof India for herself- There was a grander and nobler Held foi India 
than '■ India fiot India.” Her eons tbould be able Eo claim the world, and the 
piapoaaia of the lectuter would enable them to preaa that claim with a 
greater charcB of BuoroEi. He moved i hearty vote of thauka lo lie lEctuTCTr 

Some dwtils of ie icbentc of trarelitcration to which I>r. PoUer ulluded 
aa prepoaed for Sind are set forth below. 

In a letfcfli to the Comm isaioner of $irsd ao long ago aa tSfij, Dr. Pollen 
wrote aa follows: Leawlng out of question the cnOrtooua amount of rime 
(to say rtothiflg of money) now spent iu leaiuirig printing and wtiiing a motley 
boat of grotesque ftf aQi!iQeti.tBeE iHctuicscjue), utterly unMcesraty, minuleLy 
difficult, and often praolicaHy tuidedpharable, chaiacfers, tha great gain txt 
riic klterary world of both Conrinenta which -woald arise from the e^tablii- 
rtieitE of a oommon alplwibet ewtinot be -ntaggerated- The licerary resources 
of the East would be opened up to the leinalng of the 'West, and cho 
kRtnlog of the West wetdd become fai more widely artilaUc tbrOUghdut 
the East than it is at pnesHir. Gifl-dually ad the hictoglyphlc wriflng of the 
East would he temwliteratcd into the EngHali or Rodibd chjrwwr (that ia, 
into the hast alpbabcticdl foidu which the oombitted intelligieuce of Greece 
and Rome could ewslva ftom rta ioheritaaoe of Phmnkiart leatning), aud' 
Eruiem literature would be no longer concealed hekind the Mtjfuaing 
curtain of « forbidding alphabet-. Edeutldc and sod^l cultuTe wuuld 
becoiue more gmcTRl, and the intcicluinge of thought and csperieuce 
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beLirteo thf Eist aoid Wcat were Teat !!in43 hontst. That ]t is pnsaLhte 
£cC lift ni pn old BJptubct in Aitout af the pure J^maTt ctinracKr^ is sHro^n 
bj Geimanr'E eucmbb in subBdtfitinE lAc Utitr iai the njontisb djatortirma 
(ti Latin leicerj, nhicb tiave enminonl^ passed as the original Cmbic 
ehflTactcr.'' It ia true that PrinM BlsuibjcIi b oppaacd to the thangc, bnt, 
in spite of the desLte at their ablest sUtesman to aRreptype the ancient 
alphabet, the comnion jenae of the lundEfn natian demandsr wm 3 i* 
enforcLTig the chan^eL Of CDUtac 1 ha»0 biW alLudinji all throughout 
to the wTitttn tyiTihoi^ tits signs rhat meet the eye. All pronunoiatinn af 
those BignB and aymbola iniiat be taugflu necesaarilr j just as at preaert, by 
the heariug of the ear." 

The caber quoutiau eited by Dr. PoUen oonBisted of an exCrhot AdeP a 
IcltcT written by an acoo>np!lW»ed Sindbi achalar, a noble Christian gentle¬ 
man, who bad thef[!DCidof the people at heatt, and ^ho bad justly acquired a 
widely extended InAuenOS In tbef rovinoe of Sind—via., the Kot. Mr, Shirt. 
In criticizing the scheme he snid : “ I hold that the Roman alphabet could be 
adopted to the Sindhi lanjpjage moro aatbsTactorily and mOte ecbnbmicalLy 
both in time and motiey thau the Arabic chatactar^ and quite as much ao 
as the Dciran^ri. These are to my mind wijjghty aijturaeatE.” 

. A gteet srortn of co.LtroMeTay broVe o^cr I>r. Follen's ichemO of trarvs- 
litcTation fur Sind. Some natpr^ geoiletn^n auppofted bia sitwa, but 
otbeta uaad Lbo vary aame arguments against the proposed change which 
wen;^ voiced by hfr. Dub^ and Mr. Beptn Chandra Pal at the reading 
of Mr. Knowles's paper. 

In etpsing the diucuasian. Dr. Folben wrote aa followE to the Timti 
on JDcoembet 3 

'"Sm, 

“At the liat of wearying some of yOUr reader^ I trust you will 
^low me to give a laai and general answer to the gentlemen who still 
ln$ist that It is ipipwihle to tranalit^jatp '^Siedhi'' into readable Roman 
cdiaractcjs. 

“ My re^y is that such IransliterotiaD ia not only possi bicj but, if done 
gradually, a camparatlvely simple msttei, sod it is gratifying tb find that nO 
real difficulty or objection haa been raised to the change I advocate. 

If It be true that by fitting niar £at Roman Symbols eighty blind 
people of diJereut nationaliticB can Icam to read each bts own native 
language hueofly and CH^ectly, wbycaunot {if they arc so disposed) eighty 
different nations blessed with eyca do the same by ftftn£ fme/y Rocqgn 
symbols ? 

“ It must he rcTnembered that I have advoosted no violent change j all 
I have done is Eo ask the ouEightooed gentlesnon of Sind, the intetetts of 
their children and their children's children, nnd of the literary world of hotb 
flontinenta, to consider the poaEibility of initiating a gieat lefonn, by 
gradually gelling nd of the oomplest, oonfusLpg, and uttetly unnecaasary, 
tjiple aeta of h ieroglypbiee {viz., Hmdu-Sindhi, Azabic-bindhi, Gunmukhi), 
imposed upon tbit province by Captain ^ck, by Mr. (now Sir Barrow) 
RUi^ aod by tbe weaker aesf. 
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“AlrtiM-f in ill GivtniiMrt AflMUnt Offices, EomiTi pnuci^jals have 
[atcD tba place of Native niaiBeraJE 10 tbc comfort oJ a^L concerned; and 
what has bfitn dona ioi fifiaicB, can also in titne be deme for Imwta. 

'■ L«h ctien, the main point not be lost sighiof! Improve die Englislii 
alphabet by all meanSf and lai ua Ret aa close to c&mioon rickiimI aa 
poafilblcK bet let theefi he no talk of substitciinj one Eastern liicrc^lrphic 
ibr anoihei! 'Ehc star ttwit njae in the Eass no» sbinea in the Weat, and 
to it tnuaf. the natioua aeck. The choice Lica not between okm set of 
Indian charaoten and Linether, bat betwesn pto^asion and letnc^rejaion^ 
between ' Pcninanlarit/' and ' UiuveraalLty/ bttwecti "HairowneK' ind 
' Catholkicjr,’ 1 can aec that »me ate diaposed to reject the atone I have 
odered, but ios all tbat (I mast be pardoned iat' hoping) it will become the 
head oi the oumer. 

" In condiiaioii, I mnat apologise to thoae vfhost ptedilecliooa Ppr 
Eeatern caligiapby have led ihem to icscnt my attack on fht ^tacefni, 
If nwEley^ boat of OrienLa! hisrctglypliijci I can natiue thcae gentieniw 
that iny auggCsiJon foi a cominon JRopMn alphabet anoae froin no want of 
appraciadoD for the atately Ranacrit or pictc cMIJtie Fefaian,, but from ihe 
conviction that the adopdoo of common Eoman tycrtolj ie esacndal to tbt 
liieraiy progress of the Indian nation, 

“ I can aSord to let pass the inEioLiationE that my proposals have baen 
suggested by. or for, my own conveniertoe; for 1 thinh few European 
officeia tan maia the regretful boa,£t Jixtfse ftfUratn with loapect to 
Oricnml and other alphabeta more tmly than I cafl- I even forced the 
‘ almcAi uuJeamablc- hengall' 10 yields and I tliinli 1 rent ihe veil (rf tbc 
bierog;lyphios of the South fairly Bucce&sfully I 
j| idea, too, ibat I approached the aubject of tcanalircralion for the 
convenience of the few EiLtopcan* who at* required to pass an esamination 
in Sindhi it amuaing- Thtre are aortic critics and *fLterE, 1 know, who 

' Ti1« tht taitk raiinBDiir of tbm' l)4sf| 

Pm tlie grcit wave [hat «!»«• Jenvd tie irtrU.’ 

Bur, when T wrote and spoke, I waa thinking of ibe convenience 
of thou3*nda (I liaid almCat laid nailliona) of Baitern and Wcsterh atholat^ 
whose dioughti enrich the bloOd of the world, and who now find tbeir 
progreas in knowledge haired ty what I map call ' tbc literal break, of 

gauge/ , t 

“ At any mte—be the worth of my sngjfestijon what it may—(be mont'a 
for it and its fcasibiLity are. I (mst. Clear to all foir and non-obfoacaled 
tridcsi and. inaimuch as I am a firm hcUcrer in the rcalitp of the educa¬ 
tion of educate dnattvfiaj I caoivot believe that my counsel baa been '' sown 
in aaitr^ 

I honour the vffotia that are being made to ^ out prejudice against the 
■grain I Vikiw that due allowance miiit be made for ikt weaknesa of 
peeraj and I am the Laat i^raon in this world to advocate » uafon with 

' ^w Haaie—half-sister to Delay,' 

-J 'I "I havo/etc,, 

signed) J.PbU-EJf,'' 
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Mk. SAid that hfi- had gr«it pJeasuife J* aaccjidinj' the '»'0£fi 0^ 

thanks. Tbe fact that the lecturer itas a MjEsionary and an Englishnuin 
made him $uit Irotn ttnv pomt of and the ihct that iDdianE were 
Hindus or Mahoincdana made them ftart from a totally difTetent potoi gif 
view, and iheiir egoviettgoj must cLaah unless there could be a ecunpromiEC 
wherehy honest liugUiEtk merit was likely to pretatL; but of that there was 
□G hope, imd„ therefore, eomprooiiBe was an impossibility. All the sarat, 
he had Ttjy sincere pleaBure in seconding the lOte of thanka, which waB 
sarrilcd unanimcualy. 

CotJQHEgS]!: RuoiHAtP Hzmhbli., Said t I have very gnat plosaurein 
moving ft Toto of thanks lo Sir Jame* Wilson ftr bit *We coivduct in the 
chkir tliia evanli^ I was attracted Co this meeting in courequcncc of 
rooenvin^ tbe notim' of the Bubject ibr dobato, a subject which appeakd to 
me moat strongly, I went to India Hfty years agO| and, oo taking up the 
Stud}' of Indian languBgitE, the very point whkti tMa roeetlng has beeo 
discussing this evening, etiuck me aa eonstltuting one Of the greatest dlEh- 
eultiea in ae^'U Iring a knowledge of the written vernaetilars. I renieni her well, 
when in t^Ct, the p mulganwtian of the I'crcca under the Crown took pipcc, 
Govecumeuc Jiuisted that a)i the old Indian odiceTS should pPss an examJ- 
nation in the Hiodustaui langoege, hctii written and oral. Moat of these 
eipeiicnccd oilioers bad Iked with an4 amoJ^gH their Sepoys and could 
apeak che isacire language of their men, whatever it happened to be, almost 
3tS weU ns the Sepoys rhemaedves. Eut Cevaznnunt was not Baciafted with 
thk, but insisted h^u all their ofifl'cert pucing an eiearnination iiv the -wrirtui 
cbacacterv af walk 1 soppoae I myaclf had an inbara taste for lungiugcs, 
for, before 1 was twenty-four >'ears of age, I found myself sttring on Cdm- 
nsittcea and eJtiTninliig odiCwE old enough to be my father. It was, no 
doubts h somewhat Invidiious posttion to {^xUjpy, and I efeen found, when 
1 came to test tbe examinee* in the ?rritEen character, whether Antbic Or 
Nagarb, that many cf these hue old gf&ccTS were frequently quire at rea, 
and they could only read well those portion* of the: te«tbook which they 
had leuTU t hy heart- They were thus guided by their mcmcry more than 
by that eye. They found great difficulty m learning the written nharacter, 
and I Chink I can etate with confidence that during my thirty ycaisf 
aervEce I rarely met a lulLitary officer, who could, or did, wriH a letter in 
(he Toruacular to anyone, although many of dicra could sfmk the lauguagc 
ducntly. Of OOnrae I do uot refer to political officers, I believe I was |he 
hrat Bombay officer to pass the inrerpretcTs' test in the Fcraian language. 
That was (br^ year* ago, and 1 have siill no difficulty in reading wad 
■writing Persian tn the Arabic ebacatter, I tnmtion tbiE bccauae cb* 
lecturer has incidentally raked the question aa to which ia the saaief^ (he 
HLndl(H*gari chaiactcr), or the Vidil (Arabic character). 1 think loan 
give ■ positive praaf on this poiotj for I ppaacd In both there langnaj^ea 
more than forty ycata ago, and, although I CAn still write tbe Arabic 
chatictcr with ease, I fijsr 1 tP.np]ot wiito correctly one word In the N|i{[ari. 
My own nam^ can be writtEU in Petiajan or Aiwbk, but it cannot he 
cpitectly wiittcn in JJagari I IVhen we oonaldcr ah that baa fallen fnean 
tlve lecturer, and the difficuLties that well educated officer* find in mMbofiog 
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tht Indun acj[pt, is it JidE pricilicilly csruin the uneducated Jndiai 
child vcruld experience even, greater drfFicultiiGS ? It is, the 

Juterests nf these Indian children thiL we been CDn^dering thir 
et^nir^ and [t is “ in the best inttreits of the people of India generally," 
tluit the lecturer has urged tivc adoption of aoine sLiuplet aetipt rKan the 
Nagati and similar chanetera as a means of spreading knowledge. I fear 
our Indian friends who have tpoken the* evening base taken a aooiEwhat 
miataken view of tlio matter. I feel quite certain that (here is nt> wish on 
anyhodj^'a part (ei interfere n‘ith the stafelj- Sanscrit Orplcturisqae Ptrsianr 
'i'hese tOugne$ are the dauical tongues of Hinduatan, and the educated 
people of India will never abandon these glorLous claaaiea. Nnr doed any 
cioe wiah that they should, for these languages are td India what Latin and 
Greek liavo proved for generations to clie people of the WcBt. Thoac tIio 
aapire to be educated man svill still study thaae great languages vrbiich are 
still " Living chough sometimes dwcJibw! aa “ dwd,” and those who 
deaiTe to UDderatand India witti its great biatory and gloikiaa past will 
always: go to tiie Samcric language ^rid atbdy it in the Iftgari character. A 
tbousaud yean ngo FcTaiau was prectPcaUy an udknown tongue in India I 
It came in with the Persian Gonquerors and remaiacd for centuriea the 
lujpiage of (he CouTts. Buc these Mogul invaders found such x mass ot 
languages obtaining in Irtdia, that they enpericnoed cOnsidtraMe didieuLty 
in making themselves imderstood and canying on Inreroourac with the 
nativta of the country. They conasquently evolved a /itipai Chines 
—via., the ‘"Urddi" a camp language of their own,» combicmclon of Persian 
aod Hindi and written In the Arabic and Nagaii charactera, and this 
gradual!}' spread over die whole country as a common laagirajfe ita. ail, and 
La now known a± Hinduatani." I’hia Urdd or Hiudcstaui exists to^y 
side by aide wick the greae Saosorst and other Indigenous tongues without 
interFering with them in any way- fn KnUrC of the native courts of India, 
Persian is s(iFl cheCourt language,just a£ in Europe at the present day tW 
Court tanguagO remains French, ihuwgh French ■Is no longer the predomi¬ 
nant language of the West. I wocld therefore ask oUr Indian firieods not 
to run away with tho iaiR idea that there is: any desire Co mferfero with tht 
great laoguagos of India auiongut which Sanscrit musl always re^ 
supeame. All that .the lecEutar desires ia to give the hundreds of millions 
of people of India a written character which can be easily leamt and ^ 
tend to bring them more and more into touch with One an[>thet apd with 
the wodd at lar^ In this spirit the lecturer has spoken, and Ja (he Same 
spirit I move a hearty vctie of thanks to Sn James Wilson who haa so ably 
presided this eveuiu^^ and has supported the lecturer's views bygiviqg 
his own valuable cxpcHeuces in ecnsidcrin^ the bast ^ a common 
script. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


INDIAN C0-0PJ5ItATIVE CREDIT BANKS. 

SlUf 

1 was Surprised to set ]fi Colonftl Yak’s review on 
M, Chailley’s book, ''Adcnicilsnative Problemfi of British 
India/' in the October (1910) number of the Asiatit 
Qimrtif/y, the assertion that co-operadvc credit banka 
" have proved a failure in India "j and again^ It js evident 
frem the facts given by M. Chailley that the agricultural 
banks in India were not well managed. It e 9 more than 
probable that the thriftless cultivator, having already mort¬ 
gaged hig holding to the to the uttermost price, pro¬ 

ceeded to ejtpToit the agricultuml credit bank to the best of 
his ability/' Presumably, the views of the writer of the 
article were baaed on the information given by M- Chatiley 
in his book; but on referring to the latter, I can find only 
one mention of these societies. It occurs on pages 251, 252, 
where a reference is made to cerraio agricultural banks 
started in the Native State of Mysore in 1898—six 
years before the Co-operacive Crrdlt Societies Act was 
passed. The author states that these instiiutious are in a 
rotten condition ; there was, In fact, no proper manage¬ 
ment, and the loans seem to have been made recklessly, 
and to persons for whom they were not really intended/' 
and he quotes their continued appearance in official publica¬ 
tions as an example of the tendency in Native States to take 
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credit for reform? wbicJi sre not in rciliiy carried out. It 
is apparently on tbis slender baeis that the writer of the 
article bases his views as to the failure of co-operatEve 
credit spcieticSh Eitcept for a few spasmodic efforts, the 
real co-operative rnovement in India dates only from 1904. 
the year in which the Co-operative Credit Act was passed, 
and Rc^'strArs were appointed in the larger provinces to 
supervise its wo•rkEu^^ Of what has been accomplished 
since that date let Mr, H, W, Wollf> the veteran co-operator, 
who has studied the subject in many lands, tell us. Here 
are his words in the new edition of " Peoples’ Banks,’* 
published in ipio: “ It is evident that the institution of 
co-operative credit has gained a foothold in India, and 
revealed its efficacy as a remedy for distress and backward^ 
ness—a remedy of greater utility than anything that Stare 
tutelage or State financing could have produced. It has 
brought money to many a spot thirsting for it, generally in 
the right way ; in many cases it has replaced hopeless in¬ 
solvency by solvency already attained or else in prospect ; 
there are, at any rate, hundreds, probably thousands, who 
have by the aid of this helpful ally efleetually liberated 
themselvei from the usurer’s yoke ^ there are villages in 
which the m&hajan and the aommr now find tlieir occupa¬ 
tion gout The institutlcm has accordingly Inspired new 
hope in to the debt-burdened rayifts, and opened to them a 
way to higher existence. At the s*me time, it has already 
quickened tbeir intelligence- and awakened their pbwcr of 
thought, understanding of business, and sense of responsi¬ 
bility.” '^The progress made," as Mr. Wolff stapes ia 
another place, "is quite phenomenal.'' The subject is 
attracting mure and more, attention as it is better under¬ 
stood ^ questions relating to it are constahtly being venti'-- 
lated in'the Press ; co-operadve conferences are being hejd 
in all the larger provinces Only last year a .paper was 
read before the East Indian Association itself, and was 
followed by an interesting disscuasion. All ■this shows a 
sound and rapid progress, and it is a little distouraging to 
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those re^pcmsible for the heaEthy ^^nowlh nf the rtioeertient 
to be bluntly told by a retired Indian official, and in a 
periodical spe^cially devoted to Indian subjects, that the 
whole sysiem is a laiEurer 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

LC.S. 

LuckdlDW. , 


UNIVERSAL HACES CONGRESS. 

A Congress, which promises to be one of the most influ¬ 
ential of Our bine, h to beheld la London, Ju(y Tpi i, 

in the central building'of the University of London. The 
list gf those who have extended to it their rroral support Ss 
most imposing. Antong the supporters, who hail from no 
less than fifty countries^ are over thirty Presidents of Parlia¬ 
ment, several Cabinet Ministers 0/ the British Parliament, 
the majority o.f the members of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration and of the delegates to the Second Hague Cem- 
fecence, twelve British Governors and eight British Pre¬ 
miers, over forty Colonial Biahops, some hundred and thirty 
Professors of International Law, the leading anthropologists 
and sociologists, the officers and the majority of the CouncLl 
of the Inter^Parliatnentary Union, and other distinguished 
personages. The list of the writers- of papers includes 
eminent representatives of over twenty civilizations, and 
every paper referring to a particular people is prepared by 
someone of high standing belonging to it. 

TA^ oj ikA Congnsi naill bs to dismss, in tbo light 
o/tnodern Ans^ltdge and iho modern oonsidenee-, thegntoml 
relations -mbsisfHng bst'o/een the ^eo/fles of the IVest arsdthosi 
of the Easiy between so-^alied wkitf and so-saittd 
fei^ies, with a view to encouraging betioefn them a /viler 
understandings the most friendly feelingt^ and a heartier 
off ration. Political issuer of the hour will be subordinated 
to this comprehensive end. in the firm belief that, when 
once mutual respect Is established, difficulties of every type 
will be sympathetically approached and, readdy solvcil 
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of ■ a political character will not be inb- 

mitttd 

The follaw'ing iS' ihe programme Tor ihe eight half day 
se-sfiions : r. Fundamental CemsideraLLons^Meaning of 
Race, Tribe, Nation. 2-3, General Conditions of Progress. 
3a. Peacefu] Comact between Civilizations, 4, Special 
Problems in In.ter-Racial Economics. 5-d, 'Phi; Modern 
Conscience in Relation to Raciai Questions. 7-^. Positive 
Suggestions for promoting Inter-Racial Friendliness. 

Among the writers of papers are Sir Sydney Olivier, 
Governor of Jamaica ; Sir Charles BruCe^ late GovcTmor of 
Mauritius; Sir John Macdontll, Ma&ter of the ^Supreme. 
Courts Sir Harry Johnston, the famous explorer j Sir 
Charles Oilke; Professors Rhy$ Davids^ Mackenzicj Mar- 
goliouth, Mycrj; the Hon. G. K, Gokhaie, Principal ’ 
Er^etidranalh Seal of India, and Si!5ter Nivedita ; M. L^on , 
Bourgcflisj Baron d'Estournellcs de Constant, and M. .A.ifncd 
Fouill^c, from France ^ Signor Dr. G. Setgi, from itaiy; 
Professor Felix Adler, Professor Reinsth, Professor Franz 
Boas, Frederick C, Croxton, Chief SiaiisticiaHj David 
Lubin, and Edwin Mead, from the U nited States ■ His 
Kxcelleiicy Wu Ting-Fang, o-f Cbinaj His Excellency 
Sumitaka Haseba, President of the Japanese Chamber of 
Deputies Professors Tongo Taktbt and Teroaki Roba- 
yashi; His Excellency Said Bey, President of the Legislative 
Section of the Ottoman Council of State ^ Hadji Miria 
Yahya, of Persia; Moh. Sourour Bey, of Egypt; Dr* 
Alexander Yagtehenko and Dr. Zamenhofj of Russia ; Pro¬ 
fessors Edv. Lehmann, von Luschan, Schiicking, and 
Tdnnies, of Germany; Dr. Navratil and Dr. Tiiuon, of 
Hungary; Israel Zangwiil, repreaenting Jewisb"^culture ; 
M, H. La Fontaine, of Belgium ; Dr. Christian L. Lange, of 
Norway ; Dr, J, H. Abendanon, of Holland; Dr. de 
Lacerda, of Brazil i Alfred H. Fried, of Austria ; General' 
ll^gitime, of Hayti ; Teugo Jabavu^ of South Africa ; and . 
Dr. DuBois and Dr, Walker, of the United States* repre¬ 
senting the negro races ; Dr. Ohiycaaj representing AtnerL-, 
can Indians ; and other distinguished personages. 
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/I is propQStd i& AoM in £ontif£iU» isilh thi Cm-gress 
fl« fxkihiti<>n o/ tpaASy dvcumenfs^ ph^iograpAs of the highest 
human igpiSy skulls^ ekariiy etc. The exhiMtiim is mider 
the direction of ddr. Alfred C. HuddOK, F'.R.S., and 
promises to he of viictl interest. 

A proiipeciufi and further pamtulats will be sent free of 
charge on application to the Hon. Secretary of the Con- 
gress, Mn G. Spiller, 63, Soncli Hill Park, Hamp$tead^ 
tendon. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


CoJfSTAlfLE AKO Co., LtD. ] LONDOJJ^ 

I. H^usialund U Egypf, by H. Karl W. Kumm^ 

PH-jj. Dr. Kunmij who ia one of those self-saorificmg 
men inccrtsced In the atteinpt to chrEstianiae the still pagan 
negro races and so stop the spread of Islam, h&g written a 
very excellent accoont of his xvonderfiil journey from one 
side of Africa to the other acrosa the Soudan. He traversed 
a portion of British Nigeria and then proceeded to the 
llrtle known banks of the Benu^i^croasing into German Africa. 
Then came the march through the country of the Lam 
pagans by the River Shari to the French Fort An;hambault. 
From this "ultima Thule'’ of European civilization, as he 
calls it, he traversed a difficult region where the people 
were cannibals, and where his cattle died, until he came to 
the SInussi Kingdom, the last stronghold of the stave 
raiders. The crossing of the Kotto, which be had to 
bridge, gave much trouble and forms a most exciting chapter 
of adventure, led Dr. Kumm into the Nile region of 
Bahr-el-Ghaza], ^aud after that his adventurous march, 
during which he remained on good terms with all the 
people* he passed thrO’Ugh. ended at Khartum. 

This meagre sketch of Dr. Kutmn’s route shows what a 
fine undertahlag his journey was, but Ft has to he read In' 
his own words. He tells of his paJavers (always successful) 
with hostile chiefs, both Moslem and pagan. He gives 
fascinating narratives of his shooting big game, elephants, 
rhinocoros, hippopotamus, hartebetst, wart-hog, etc., and 
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copious and valuable noces on the fauni and lloca. He 
is always interesting on the subject of native customs and 
habits,, and he has much to tell, for he met the beak- 
faced " women of the Sara-K abba, and the Kyam-Nyam 
cannibalsv Above everything; he has a way of making us 
realise the siie of the country he tra.versed in few words. 
Wadai (the French [;onqLjest) is called "about the size of 
Italy," and the couccry that Sinussi has secured by treaty 
with the French is '^a lerritory about the size of France." 
If length were necessary to show appreciation^ the author's 
work deserves a much longer notice chan this one- He is 
evidently an African traveller of the same type as Dir 
Livingstone, to whose memory he dedicates his hookr—’ 
A, F, S. 

Catholic Mtssiou Pjjbss ;■ Shanghai, 

, 2, CaUndrier Anntt^irspmiri^ii, fNintbyear of issue.) 
It will be observed thatj since tpog, the price of this 
wonderful publication has been raised from one doilar to 
one dollar and a ball; but when it is remembered that 
It? size ha? now been doubled, and that it contains 3,00 
pages of total matter^ including tables, charts, and $0 on., it 
cannot be. said that, with the Mexican dollar at an average 
of is, 9d..,the price of half-a-crown is dear,^ The leading 
features of the Calendar remain, as is natural, much as 
before, as,, fo foctj must necessarily be the case with 
calendars, all of which are differentiated only by slight 
annual alECxatJons^ just as 13 the case with the indispensable 
but periodically changed railway guide. Yet there are, as 
usual H'Lih each. successive issue, some special features 
, in this latest number which call for special notice r thus, 
"List of Post-offices according to Districts and Sub- 
districts." No one would have thought ten years ago, when 
Sir. Robert Hart was getting his new scheme into good 
working order, that China would have made such rapid and 
creditable postal progress. Then we have the Chinese 
Feaats and Holidays for rgi i-ia/'and the" Ne(w Administra- 
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live Div[£ian of Manchuria/^—this last ircry badl^ wanted^ 
for the three Manchurian provinces have really only had an 
organised eaisience since the "Boxer"wars of r^oO and 
the subsequent over'Cunaing' by Russia and Japan In turn. 
Then the article on "Catholic Missions" is particularly 
useful and interesting. Perhaps the most curious novelty 
of all [3 " Nehulasity and the Song of Birds "^a curious 
study undertaken by a young Jesuit priest, as specially 
gifted, it appears, for philosophic animism of this sort, as 
the old gentleman, who for forty yeati past had held 
sparrow receptions daily in the Tuileries gardens of Paris, 
and who addresses each bird by name; for this develop- 
rnent of special genius the old gentleman in question 
has just deservedly reoefved the Legion of Honour. 
Perhaps the special article on ■''The Birds of Siccawei, with 
their Names in Ij.tin, French, English, and Chinese,'' will 
partly account for the facility with which the young father 
has been able to watch the changes rung by his feathered 
compantcin&.—E. H. Parkeil 

Li5EIA[RIS Ch. DbI.aGRAVE; PAfiJS, 

3 . ds ia l^iit^ra^urt Ja^en^lUef d^s Orpines 

au XX^ siieht by Michel Revon, historical lecturer on 
the Far East at the Paris Faculty of Literature, As 
M, Revon Justly remarks at the outset, a rnillennium of 
literary effort d.Ld not do half so much to procure for 
Japan an equal place In proud European estimacion as 
a fe'w shots from her guns and charges by her soldiers ’ 
in 1904^5 \ and now Japan is arrw/y and moreover she 
is the trusted and equal ally of Great Britain [though 
she must be careful not to compromise this mutually 
oonvenieot arrangement by ungenerous financiaJ juggling), 
so that the rest of Europe, America included, must accept 
her as an equal too, whether they like it or not. Japanese 
Uteratene is at best only known abroad to a handful of 
specialists, and M. Revem, of course, does justice to its 
hiscory.as expounded by Messrs. Aston and batow, and 
thirh series, vol, xxxi. cO 
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aJso to the cffarts of Cha-mberlain atid Dickina. One thing 
is pretty certain—and this is the reviewer's remark, not the 
author^B—that, so far as writing in pitre Chinese is 
concerned, there is nothing in Japanese literature that 
appeals to the sense of literary propriety in the same way 
that the Chine&e histories, philosophies, and poems do, lit 
fact, it is impossibie '■> for no Japanese'—unless, of course, he 
makes a study of pure Chinese in China -can piissibly 
conceive those nuances of thought and elegance which are 
inejttricably mixed up with the "tones" and the general 
rhythm, both lodally foreign to the genius of the Japanese 
Eongne. That there may be beauties in the seemingly 
barren and monotonous Japanese poetry of five or seven 


monosyllables to the line, which no one unacquainted with 
Japtuncse current speech and folk-iore cao proptriy ap¬ 
preciate, Is equalily lin'd oubteA Is it possihlc to be 
Demosthenic in Japanese, even to the extent that it 
unquestionably is already in multi^ialcot Chinese ? How- 
irverj M. Re van's handy little hook of nearly 500 pages 
Ought to be studied in the original French, and, it may 
be surmised that the twenty-page historical introdoction at 
.least will not be beyond the patience of even the most 
unsympathetic and sceptical individual.-—E, H. pABitEEr 


Americak Pkebuytertan MissiotJ Press i Shanghai, 

4 , Engluk-Chin^s^ Diaimary: Pe^ng CoUoqnial, 

by Sir Walter Hilubr, k.c,m,g.^ c,e. This useful little 
book is just what students of Pekingese have been eagerly 
but vainly looking forward to for the past forty years, and 
Sir W, HiUier, with his long experience as Chinese 
Secretary of 'Legation, rs precisely the man to carry the 
work Out thoroughly; In fact, it may be said that, from 
iSdy to ipio, deducting furloughs and period^ he 

has spent at least thirty years in China, most of It at Peking. 
When he brought out his ’'Chinese,and How to Learn It” 
about four years ago, it was remarked in this Jfaiestu that 
he bad failed to explain therein how the important and 
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rsft'rttyrring words yi ("k" or "one'') and /k ("not") 
change their tone kteordiog to what is the tone of the 
following wordj and how the unconscious faculty of doing 
this is the Supreme test of a perfect Pekingese speaker 
(native or foreign). Sir Walter has now partly remedied 
this omission, though he leaves almost unillustratcd the fact 
that these two words Have a third tone on the unfrequent 
occasions when they terminate a clause or a combination 
of two or more words. Moreover, there arc a few other 
words, such as ^ {^'fnust"), which follow their tiramplc, 
though not with such absolute regularity and preriision^ 
There art about 50,000 entries in the dictionary, almost 
all genuinely colloquial, and in nearly every case provided 
with a recognized lexicographW's (at, at least, an inventive 
poet's) written character, fn some few cases the author 
has slipped, and given the wrong character ^ in others, he 
has not chosen the best Buhstiiute. He apologizes for the 
length of the Errata list—about too—but if we put at 
.[,i0oo the number of slips and misprints, mostly In tones, 
we shall be within the mark. This> however, Is unavoid' 
able, unless the proofs are repeatedly corrected, whilst Sir 
Walter tells us he had only the opportunity of doing go 
once. There are two rather serious defects in the work, 
doubtless owing to ''the fact that the compiler claims 00 
knowledge of any dialect but the Peking dialect" It is, 
of course, permissible to reserve all one's speaking energies 
for one brogue, but everyone possegsinga sound knowledge 
of no matter what single dialect ought to know the rudJ- 
ments, at least, of Chinese etymology, so as to understaird 
how-to use a Chmese-made dictionatyr Thus the failure 
to distinguish throughout between f and yi, and, in a great 
many arbitrarily selected eases, between the vowels n and /, 
Strikes at the very root of knowledge, and makes it difficult 
for a beginner to account for the apparently strange trans¬ 
mogrifications of other dialects, which he mxif listen, to, 
tven if he will not spe^ them. In due course we hope 
. 410 publish a list, page by page, of from 1,300 to. ifSOO 
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slight emenditioiis, which will, it is hoped, render stifi more 
useful an aid to knowledge already well-nigh perfect — 
Er H. Paekeh. 

5 . Uks Inssripti&K d» VuTman [Missisn D'OUonc). 

Tr.adttiit par M. CAavann^^ by F. pARjerfEU Reprint 
from the Royal Asiatic Sooiety’s Journal for October, 
1910. Also iTtscription Rvn^raire- ck Ts'ovan Pci4-lien, 
being M. Chavamses' reply to the aliove. Reprint from the 
Royal Asiatic Society's Journal for January, The 

first is an acrimonious criticism of Mr Chavannes'' attempt 
to iranslaie for the public one of the most difficult pieces 
of Chinese It is possible to conceive of, and such as even 
the most learned of ChEnainen could not possibly understand 
in its entirety without frequent reference to aids to memory 
in the shape of encyclopedias, etc. M. Chavannes'' repu¬ 
tation, in any case, is too well established to be shaken 
by M. Farjenel, who shows himself to be a mere tyro in 
sinology by the naive irrelevancy of nearly ail his een-' 
sorious remarks. M. Chavannes^ moderate, tepiy oughr 
ID settle the question in the minds of all "who pretend to 
a first-hand knowledge of Chinese Literature It 1 $ prob¬ 
ably by inadvcrttncc that the; Royal Asiatic Society has 
accepted and printed such an inaccuratt paper as that of 
Mr Fatjcnei.—E, H. PAEKfiit. 

II 

Lonokajss, Gkeew, and Co.; Lowdoji. 

6 . TAi Intematianai Rolotiona qJ ikt Chinm $6 Empire, by 

FIosea Baulou Moesb. With illustrations, maps, and 
diagrams. 1S34-TS60. From the 

fact of the last words of the tide being printed upon the 
title-page in red ink, and, as above indicated, coming after 
the author's name,^sketch of conKnts, etc., it is permissible 
to surmise and to hope ihit there may yet be other volumes 
to come, as the half-century period ififio-igro is certainly 

r much richer In developed international rdat[onship.s than 
what may be called the quarter-century primitive or iucuba-' 
tion' period of iS 34 'l 85 o. At the time these lines are 
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being written (Ft:bruary)f Et is ufidleiriiLood th^c the giJoed 
author LS lytn^: seriously ill in a highly scholastic city on the 
Continent of Europe ^ but the present volume k one of such 
gteritng value, both from a hiscorLcal and a statistical point 
of view^ that apart from personal sympathy, it k profoundly 
hoped that he may speedily recover his wonted health, and 
be spared for many long years ahead to benefit the world 
still further by his historical acumen^ and to lend further 
lustre to a family name already enactly a century old in the 
American records of geographical and scientific knowledge. 
The British Foreign Office k to be congratulated, moreover, 
on its good sense, and " for Its courtesy in allowing access 
to the despatches of the time, and for permitting the publica¬ 
tion of the despatches, hitherto unpubtished, throwing light 
■OTV matiy important occumences, which will be here found 
among the Appendices.-'' In this connection it may be 
mentioned that Lord PaJmerston's despatch (in the form of 
a private letter) of April 21, 1S41, to Captain Elliot, R,N,, 
is one of the most characteristic and outspoken pieces of 
official "ilatLng" that ever cmanaied frorn the office of that 
downright statesman, or, in fact, from any European Fbreigti 
Office. , 

The present work throughout is rcrnarkable for its 
restraint in expression, its soberness and shrewdnees of 
judgment, and its extreme judiciality in administering— 
always with great aloofness and entire absence of national 
prejudice—the due meed of praise or blame: there does not 
appear to be a single instance throughout the book where 
the author displays temper "} the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, or the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, could not have summed up evidence for the jury of 
the reading world to pronounce upon with morp absolute 
faitiiess and absence of “ colourable'' mattejr j it i^ rarely that 
M r,. M orse even permits himself the luxury of an oMt«r ddetum; 
perhaps the single instance in whkh he even-goes so far 
as personally -to censure an individual is lO the case of 
Mr. Horatio N ehem Lay, As to h is ow n natiouals—yfhether 
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it f>5 in discusainp their shanc as merchants or as officials ici 
the opium business; or their absence of dipiomatic tact or 
courage; their good faith; or even the far-famed blood 
is thicker than water ” episode at Takuf cn which Caprain 
Tindall (like his sentimental under-studyf Captain Sims 
half a century later) allowed his brotherly feelings to get 
the better of his ofiiciil decorum—Mr. Morse marshals his 
facts with coldly scrupulous accuracy, and leaves us at! 
perfectly free to form Our own judgment, without even in 
the faintest degree inaimiating the smallest hint of what 
he would like our verdict to be. He never '' plJtys to the 
gallery.*^ 

The author appears to have true historical genius in tlie 
way in which he gives proper proportion to his evidence 
and hi5 facti The utmost care seems to have been taken in 
every instance scrupulously to ascertain exact dates, and 
in most important instances the precise authority is cited In 
foot-notes. The reader feels that he can [mpEicitly trust both 
the sobriety and the truth O'! all the statements made, and 
it Is scarcely loo much to say that the possession of this 
one book,, dealing with the period of our two (or, more 
strictly, three} wars with China, renders unnecessary for the 
future all previously published works upon the same subject. 
Tt is the last word. There is, however^ a statement on 
that the later Emperors of the Ming dynasty and the 
earlier ones of the Ts'ing both fulminated edict after edict 
against the then new vice of tobacco-smoking. We have 
Such absolute confidence In Mr. Morse that we feel sure he 
must bcf right; but in this particular case he decs no 
authority whatever, and jt Is certainly a pliy„ for we have 
never heard the statement made beforCj though wc have 
taken great pains to unearth tobacco evidences. On p. 439^ 
the remark is made that “ the trustworthy recordsof 
rebellions, etc., in fCiaking’s, Taokwang’s, and Hieni^ng's 
reigns " are few." The Tuag'-MsA notwithstanding, 
gives the fullest and most trustworthy details about them: 
the condensed suba^nce of many of which the preseat 
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revicivcr has long since published in ihe C&ina. 

On the map facing p. 590 the town Sin-ho captured by the 
British is given as Si-ht>; possibly the original Admiralty 
map is CD blame. But, generally speaking, it may be said 
that Mr. Morse’s book is not only free from slips, but Es 
above and beyond, criticism ; It is writcen in perfect literary 
taste, and-^if the author will pardon the remark— there is 
absolutely nothing to suggest that an American wrote or 
printed it- It is a library in itself, and one of the very few 
books on China worth buying and treasuring.—£. H. 
PARJtfiE, __ _ 

Macmiljl-an auo Ca, Liwitm j Ldnoow. 

7. OvsrJaji£ io/ftdia, by Svrs HfiCiif; with 308 illustra¬ 
tions from photographs, water-colour sketches, and drawings 
by the author, and two maps. This latest work of our 
moderri Marco Polo is the record, in two bulky volumes, 
of a journey undertaken by him in the winter of igOS“6 
from the shores of the Black Sea to the banks of the Indus. 
Its publication at the present moment might be expected to 
awaken especial interest, in view of the scheme so recently 
put forward for the extension of the Russian railway system 
across Persia to link up with the Anglo-Indian line ^from 
Quetta through Baluchistan to its terminus at Nusbki. It 
might well he surmised that the intrepid euptorer had with 
prophetic vision anticipated the proposaJ to join up the rail- ^ 
ways of British India with those of the Continent of Europe, 
and had proceeded to explore the ground destined to be 
the theatre of the enterprise beforehand. His route lay 
between Julfa on the AraKca, the terminus of the railway - 
line through Russian Armenia, to Nushki, the exlrciine 
western railway station In British Baluchista.Qr . But when 
we come to examine his itinerary and consult the maps^ 
appended to bis volumes, we find that his route not at' 
all coincide with any poasible trace of tke projected line. 
Such possible trace must run through fertile provinces and 
past populous cities, aud Mr. Svcn HedEn deUbe^ely elected 
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to traverse the [most desert, mQSt impraqticabtc, and nio5t 
■depopulated districts of tbft Ptrgian kingdocHr Countries 
already explored and destrlbed by others have no charm 
for his adventurous spirit, which finds its delight in dis¬ 
covering the unknown, overcoming whai seem to be insuper¬ 
able obstacles, and achieving what all others have regarded 
as impossible, Soj avoiding the usual easy and frequented 
■caravan routes, he made his way from Teheran through 
the series of sail deserts and uninhabited wastes which 
occupies such a large part of Eastern Persia till he emerg^ed 
at the point where its frontiers meet with those of India 
and Afghanistan. He had originally intended to travel by 
mi] from the shores o/ the Black Sea to the Persian frontier ■ 
but when he arrived at Batoum he found all Caucasia in a 
state of anarchy, caused by the events of the Japanese War 
and the revolutionary movement in Russiar Though the 
Governor maintained his post in his palace, and the public 
buildings and banks were guarded by troops, the mob held 
possession -of the town ; no trains were running, and the 
roads were tinsafe for travelling. Mr. Sven Hcdln trans¬ 
ferred his base of operations to Potij bnt the aiEuation there 
was worse. The author compares the Russian ruic In the 
Caucasus with that of Great Britain in India—a rule Only 
made possible by the diversity of creed and race among 
the subject peoples. As soon as authority was paraiyaed 
by the reduccion of the military garrisons^ Tartars, Crrcas- 
siansj Laits, Georgians, and ArmenianSj instead of cocn- 
bining against the alien government, set to work to massacre 
and plunder one another, and an indiscriminate civil war 
raged throughout the country. The traveller finally suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a berth on a coasting steamer bound for 
Trebizond, and from thence started in a horse-drawn carriagt 
on the first stage of his long journey through Turkish 
Armenia via Erseroum and Bayazid to the Persian frontier. 
It is rather surprising to find a practicable carriage road 
extending so far inland in Turkey^ but it was not what 
would be called a ‘' chemin carrossable" in Fjran'Oe .or any 
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cEvilizrtd coujiEry. The roads in Russian Armenia were a& 
rough, buc there was a railway there- But at the time of 
the author’s visit the roads In Ruasia were more unsafe than 
those in T nrkey and Persia. " Travelling in Persia]” ht 
saySj is as calm and peaceful as on country roads in 
SwedeHf and exciting adventures are rare,” The Consuiar 
reports of the state of things on the southern trade routes in 
Persia just now teli a different tale. At all events. Dr. 
Sven Hediii took with him as travelling escort two Persian 
soldiers of the Shah's Cossack Brigade^ who proved most 
efficient and trustworthy guards- This so-called Cossack 
Brigade shows what excellent stuff 'for yAair d eamm can 
be furnished by the native races in Persia. The explorer 
formed his caravan of fifteen or twpnty camels (the numbers 
varied from time to time) in Teheran,, and laid in stores of 
provisions and forage for his long journey through rhe 
inhospitable regions which he had to traverse to reach his 
goal He malteg some scathing remarks on the. general 
rottenness of the systems of government both in Turkey 
and Persia. The modern maladministration of Turkish 
Armenia has brought about its own retribution ; the re¬ 
venues of the country have diminished by two-thirds within 
the past twelve years. The Kurds and Turks h&ve usurped 
the lands formerly occupied by Armenians; but the Kurd 
never worksH and the Turk works as little as he can help^^ 
and badly at that Of Persia he says : " English telegraph 
lines, Russian roadsj Belgian Customs officers—Europe 
Stretches its tentacles and its rapacious forceps into the t>ld^ 
worn-Du^ decaying Persia." The author has an astonishing 
rrtagtery of the English language, but now and then a 
solcdsm Dr an awkward expression betrays the foreigner— 
he writes of a village being situated "it the foot of a 
gnow-dad ntasslve.” When one of his rneti has a chance 
encounter with a panther in the desert, he says : I thought 
of my long wanderings the day before, and wondered if the 
panther spied at me." He translates the Persian word 
Top-kharta by " cannon-hause," where an Englishman 
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would have wricteii " ^n-shed/’ And he some Limes intno- 
diices a word into his text which may possibly be Swedish, 
hut which is not to be found in an English dicEionary. 
“ The water spreads over the furthest fields, and seeps into 
the dry earth uscLessiy ” [vob p. 199); " the pack-saddles 
are taken offl and all bits chat may lie under the saddle 
and fridge the skin are removed [vol, i., p- J 45 b And 
^'houghs'' is an antiquated spelling for the hocks of a 
horse. 

The author's narrative takes the form of a diary, the 
events and happenings of every day's travel being given 
with considerable detail and with observationa on the 
natural features offhe country^ descriptions of the scenery, 
and calculations of the heights of the eminences and nantes 
of the sites in the vicinity. The reader feels that he is 
accompanying the narrator, and might almost persuade 
himself that he has made the same journey. The names of 
places arc written down as the traveller heard them from 
the lips of the natives, and arre thus often misspelt. Dr. 
Sveu Hedirt'fi acquaintance with the Persian language is 
not literary, and his Persian place-names Tcprescnt the 
pronunciation as it sounded to his ears: for instance, he 
writes Siaret for Zidrat, and Iniamsadeh for Irnamiiida. 
Churdale ogli Khaulari may possibly represent Sherdil 
oghll Kh^lari (the village of the son of the Lfon-hearted), 
' Sa'ab' for Sahib, Mushchid for Muj tabid, and Valaad for 
Vali-ahd, are other natural mistakes- Murat for Murad, 
and Kumbet for Gumh^, illustrate a peculiar tendency of 
the Oriental tongue or the European car to confuse the 
sounds of cf and Thus, the Turkish Targum^ (inter- 
, preter) becomes Dragoman in European speech, and the 
name of the famous corsair Torghud Pasha of Tripoli is 
written as Oiagut by European historians. The name ot 
^ the. dromedary, or swift camel, called Jiu-bds (which may 
be freely translated by ''gallant'^) by the Baluchis ia written 
.down Jambas by the author. 

Dr. Bven Hedin skirted, and in soijie places crossed and 
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recrossed, the great sale desert, or series of deserts, called 
by the Persians the Kevir, an immense barren tract of 
bog earth cruated over with a saline efflorcsccrice, which an 
Irishman might describe as a lake turned upside down- 
Lt is supposed to be the dried-up bed of an evaporated 
inland sea, and local tradition trialtitains that ships once 
floated upon its waters, and that it was the habitat of the 
whale which swallowed Nabi Yunus (the prophet Jonah), 
[t can be crossed by camels in dry weather, but not without 
risk, for a shower of rain converts, it into a Serbonian bog, 
where whole armies Trcghc sink. This destrt tract is inter¬ 
spersed with cultivated oases, which serve as stations oti the 
route for travellers and caravaas. All through South-Eastern 
Persia the ruins of towns and villages^ mosques and 
fortresses, caravanserais and irrigation canals, tell of a time 
when the country was prosperous and populous, as it must 
have been when it was traversed by the army of Alexander 
the Great, to whose line of naarch, and the considerations 
which determined ic,^ the author devotes a chapter.. He 
attributes the decline in the prosperity and population of 
the region mote to changed .climatic con ditto ns than to the 
evil influences of war and maladministracion. Kortbern 
Persia has suffered more frem the ravages of war. aud has 
been equally badly governed, yet still remains in a com¬ 
paratively flourishing coudition. But the change of climate 
may be, partly at least, due to the destruction of platitaiions 
and irrigation works caused by prevailing conditions of 
unrest and insecurity. 

The horrors of plague and famine which were devasEatiog 
Seistan when Dr. Sven Hediii passed through the province 
might assuredly have been mitigated by adroiniscrativt 
foresight and sanitary precautions. The scarcity of gram 
was largely due to the operations of negraters, while the 
infecciori was spread broadcast among the people by the 
very means which they adopted to allay it—reiigiooa 
processions and prayer^ meetings. How the plague was 
Emought into Seistan could not be ascertained; the nearest 
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affected area in Fndla was 600 miles distantr Fortunately 
it spread no further into Persia. But its ravages io the 
province*^werc frightfully severe, and whole villages were 
entirely depopulated by it. The dead lay unburied in the 
streets of the towns, aod were devoured by dogs and 
vultures. English doctors were sent from India to assise 
in combating the disease, but they could effect but little in 
the face of the ignorance and fanaticism of the people and 
the indifference of the authorities. 

These volumes are embellished with some fine coloured 
plates, and with a great number of photographs tahen by 
the author of p^ersons, places, and natural acenery. 

There are also a number of pencil sketches made by him 
from the life of men^ women, boys, and girls, which present 
an interesting colleccion of Persian types. The original 
Persians were of Aryan race, but their blood had probably 
imbibed a considerable Semitic strain even before the time 
of the Muhammadan Conquest. The ancient type subsists 
in LIS purest form among the Par sis, who at that epoch 
emigrated to India. The country lying between the Caspian 
Sea and the Persian Guff was the high-road for successive 
migrations of Semitic Arabs from the westward, and 
Mongolian Turks and Tartars from the eastward; and the 
blood of three of the great divisions of the human family 
has been mixed in the modern Persians. To these rnaybe 
added a fourth strain in the intermiKture of negro blood due 
to the traffic in slaves between Eastern Africa and the lands 
bordering on the Persian Gulf—a traffic now happily almost, 
if not altogether, extinct. 

The maps, which were plotted by the versatile explorer 
as he jogged along on the back of his swift-striding camd, 
have been reduced and reconstructed by a Swedish engineer 
officer and expert cartographer. 

Pictures, photographs, and maps have aU been faithfully 
and cleverly reproduced, and the work of the printers and 
publishers of these volumes is worthy of the interest of 
their contencs.^—F.H.T. 
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8. Th£ Ghry of the Shut W^yld: The ToUe of a Piigrrma^n^ 
translated and edited from a Persian manuscript by Majob 
P. Mr SvKES, t-H.Grj assisted by Khan Bahadur Ahmad 
Din Khan» with many illusErations in the. text and four 
coloured reproductions from Persian palniiagSr Those 
who have read Major Sykes' previous works on Persia will 
expect to be eniertained by anything from his pen on 
his favourite subject, and in this, his latest work, they will 
not be disappointed. The author^s intimate knowledge 
of Persia and its people has enabled him to present us with 
a most interesting book ; and the reader will ieam more 
from its perusal of the life and customs of the Shlas than 
could be obtained from a prolonged journey £h rough the 
country. In no other work chat we reeallecc do we 
get such a faithful representation of the Persian marriage 
ceremony, giving details of the curious betrothaJj arrange' 
ments for the wedding, and the wedding ceremony itself. 
The account of the rise to power of Mahomed Hassan 
Khan and his death in the sail swamp is a faithful 
rendering, depicted with the utmost fidelity in every detail 
which will appeal to anyune who has travelled in Persia. 
The deaih-bed scene of Mirza Hassan Khan has never 
been surpassed by any previous writer. The action is laid 
in the time of Nafir-ed-Din, the last of the Shahs of 
atiy note. The volume ia well printed, and the illustrations 
add much charm to the book. 


Morgan aitd Soott, Lcmited; London. 

9. /j/dfl* IK CAtna, by Mahsnall Broomhall. This is 
rather an important and decidedly an inlercating book, 
though there are signs here and there that it has been 
rushed through the press in a hurry, withont adequate can; 
having always been, taken to verify facts and dates, or 
to bring the subject up to the time. At the present 
momeat a number of travellers and residents jn China—for 
instance, M. Paul Pelliot, Mr. Benhold Laufer^ Mr. A. C-.- 
Mouk of Hangchow, etc.-^have either visited the Si.an 
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Fu raosqiaci in person Islce ilie cwo first, or have possessed 
themselvtii of mosque rubbings like the last named. Ac a.ny 
rale at ]caat four persons *ere in possession of the SS-an 
Fu records which Mr. Broomhall Imagines he presents 
to the public for the first time (apart [rom the face that 
a translation of the most important One of all has already 
three years, si nee appeared in this Reviem)^ whilst both Mr, 
Laufer and Mr. Moule have obtained important Hangchow 
mosque rubbings of which Mr. iiroomhall has little or 
nothing to say, but which iti a measure may be said to 
confirm the Si^an inscriptions- 

Tbe history of Islam in China may be shortly described 
as follows, and Mr. Kroomhali, whilst giving us a valuable 
Summary and putting forward valuable critical suggestions, 
really adds no definite new matter to the historical dat^ 
' already on record: I n the eighth and ninth centuries 
the Chinese had extensive relations with the Arabs^ then 
known by their Persian designation of Tdsl (Ta^sbih); 
ihc Caliphs of Bsgdadf including Haroun-al-Raschid, con- 
ttnued this intercourse, and mention is even made of 
Mohammed and the Kaaba (for a fob account, see the 
chapter on Islim In China and John Murray, 

1905). But Irem a.d. Soo to jld. 1200, China practically 
lost touch both with the Arabs and the Turks proper, and 
also with Tibet, the way being blocked by the Outgour 
Kingdoms and hy Tangiit {Si-hia), with both of which 
Powers the Arabs had had direct rclationa, sometimes allied 
with, sometimes allied against, China- Meanwhile, during 
this aamt period 800-12O0 the Kltans and Nuch^ns (both 
more or less ancestors of the much later Manchus) had 
ruled in North China in turn ^ in 1124, after the (full 
Mauchu) NiichSns had definitely displaced the (half 
Manchu) Kicatis at Peking, a Kitaci prince tried to 
make his way to the TAeI, with whom his imperial ancestors 
had in *,0, loso-i endeavoured to negotiate a marriage 
treaty on his way he passed first through the chief 
Quigour- or Hvbtdhuh) country just west of 
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China pr&per, and thence ihrough Tamry tn Samareand^ 
where che “ King of the ndgned—apparently 

a Seldjuk Turk. McaowhEEe the Kaduck Turks [Satok 
Hoghra Khan) of ihc Ili-Vernoe region had already^ about 
A.D. 960. tiiLroduccd Islam [nto Kashgar^ and it is believed 
that shortly after chat^ some of the most westerEy Ouigours 
—also Turks—liad likewise become Moslems : at any rate, 
no other word for "Moslems" has since that ever heco 
used in China exctpi and the above instance 

of 1134“i 1 37 is aliio absolutely the first instance of its use ihai 
we at present know of; nor is there any explanation 
anyvw'here given of why it waa 50 first used. The Moitgols, 
about A.D. Jioo, got rid of the NUcEi 4 ns at Peking^ as the 
MUch^ns had, a century earlier^ got rid of the Kitans, and 
during the century and a half of Mongol rule there, the 
words and HwH-kik or HT^^i-huk are very 

loosely used, sometimes in the sense of " Ouignur/' and 
sometimes in the sense of Moslem," in inch wise that 
several of Kublai Khan's most prominent Moslem KiMS- 
men and men of science Or war are of doubtful nationalEtyj 
be it Syrian, Persian, or Ouigour Turk. Accordingly 
the problem before students itow is to account for this 
doubtful period, 600-1300; to find out exactly when and to 
what extent Islam gradually took a hold of the various 
Turki races, and through them of the (1) mixed and {3) 
pure Chinese Moslems ; and also, how far the pure Chinese 
Sung dynasty (which ruled in new or South China whilst 
these three Tartar houses just mcntloaed were gradually 
pgaSKsEng tbemselves of the North or old ChinaJ^ was 
consdiotis of the fact that the^&rfand the Mohammedan 
Bagdad CehpE^s of x,d. 600-800 were rcligEcmsty and 
politically -^lonnected with the or Moslems, as 

they knew them between a,d. gbo and 1360, What wt 
Avant above all other things is a number of mostjue 
inscriptions dating from the Sunc dynasty, and chat is just 
what we have not got, and what Mr. BroomhaJl does 
not give us. 
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From tlie accession of the ponely native Chinese Min£ 
dynasty, in 136S1 we have sufficient Ming' and Manchu 
masque inscriptions to prove to us that the Ilviei-hweiy or 
Moslems^ received religious protectioii from both dynasties^ 
but towards the end of the Ming dynasty a numher of 
Chinese Moslems began to write books, starting a quite 
new tradition about Mohammed^5 uncle having founded 
the chief mosque at Canton^and about the Chinese Emperor 
in A.D. 6 j; having also had overland nttaiicrtVs by means of 
envoys with Mohammed himself. These “yams" greatly 
puzsled K'ang-hi, the second Emperor, 200 years agOi of 
the Manchu dynasty, who totally failed to understand why 
the Moslems wet^ called H'Os&i-hmti^ or to find a single 
Moslem who couEd explain it to hint. Thus Mr. Broom- 
hall's wtcclEent book reopens an historical question of the 
greatest political and religious interest, and sums up for us 
in readable form all the (t) Chinese historicaJ evidence, 
(a) the Cbinese " yarns/^ and (3,) much of the critical work 
so far accomplished by Russian, French, and English 
authors in the direction of establishing a coherent account 
of it ail. , Afl a matter of fact^ this has already 

published most of the trustworthy Chinese historical evi¬ 
dence,' to which Mr. Broomhali adds little (beyond con¬ 
jecture) af his own independent discovery. But Mr. 
Broomhali has a great deal of interesting new matter of his 
own to add toiKhing the present state of IsISrm in China— 
the Moslem population in each province; the efforia of the 
German Emperor to establish a political influence through 
the Moslem.^ of China; the attempts of the ejt-Sultan 
-■^bdul Hamid to secure a" politlco-rcligtous leverage-in 
China; the "'you scratch my back, and Dl scratch your 
back understanding betw'een Abdul Hamid and the 
Emperor William^ etc. The matter i$ really big with 
interc-st and political potent iaiity; doubtless the compara¬ 
tively crude, but at the same time true, highly meriticrlous 
pioneering of Mr. Broomhali will soon be Improved upon 
* J Jvly, 19*?; January, rsj&B. 
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when M. Pelliot, Mr. Laufer, M. Chavannes, Mr. A. C. 
Moule, and others buckle to seriously and fasten their keen 
intellects upon the fascinating task.—E. H. Parkbr. 

John Murray ; London. 

ro. Behind the Scenes in Peking, by Mary Hookbr. 
The authoress does not tell us who she was and is; how 
she came to be among the heroines of the British Legation 
defence in 1900; if her name was Hooker also then, and 
if the charmingly dressed and eminently attractive photo¬ 
graph (p. 68) of Mrs. R. S. Hooker is the same person as 
the authoress, Mary Hooker. Putting one and two together, 
we are disposed to guess (i) that she is an American, 
strongly imbued with the notion that the United States 
is the " biggest country on earth," and that everything 
American is the biggest and best, too; (2) that Mrs. R. S. 
Hooker and Mary Hooker are one and the same indivisible 
person ; (3) that there was no permanent Peking resident 
named Hooker in 1900; (4) that she was a traveller for 
pleasure, or possibly came up with the American L^ation 
guards; (5) that the photograph was taken in her wedding 
dress after her subsequent marriage to some lucky indi¬ 
vidual named Hooker, for in one placo a foreign minister 
addresses her as “ mademoiselle.” However all this may 
be. the book is charmingly irresponsible and feminine; in 
fact, its chief attraction to the present susceptible critic is 
the photograph on p. 68, which strongly reminds him of 
Mrs. Langtry as she appeared on the theatre boards thirty 
yeafs ago, and at any rate represents a sonsie personage 
suggestive of mistletoe associations. v 

The scene opens at " Lingua Su,” the famous p^oda 
temple (often inhabited by the present writer, but, after 
the authoress's departure from Peking, partly destroyed by 
the allies) more orthodoxly known to old Pekingites as 
Ling^Kwang S» (or 5 xii 0 . Next we are introduced to the 
■“ beloved Inspector-General of the Customs,” Sir Robert 
Hart, who is describing in horrific terms the “massacre 
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af the Portuguese at Ntngpo iTi i&jo.’^und recouniing to the 
author hSs various ''balr^breadth 'scapes in th' iininincnE 
deadly breach,^' and no doubt—if the guess about^tbe pboccN 
graph be correct—he^ too, ''loved her that she pitied him, 
rKitwichscanding that the Bokst^ were then on the war-path. 
The N ingpo date, by the way, is only 3 - 2 S wrong ; but 
what art dates W a lady genius ? In sptte of the superiority 
of every thing and person American, at least one other 
British hero {besides Sir Robert) appears on the aotoe 
Ici the shape of the doughty Dr. Morrison—whose calm 
and handsome features, by the way, are well depicted on 
the cover of the latest London Magaiine (January), He 
reappears a second time in our authoress s boolt on p, 6p as 
“dirty, happy, and healthy” Then we have that square, 
white Ya nk, the late M r. Peth itk, i n t poo already— his ft'^ends 
wilt bfcastoTjifihed to hear—" forty years a resident in Oiina " 
(mero men are not so particular as ladies about their age), 
and the late "Archbishop” Favier, who will no doubt 
appreciate in "another f^ace” this earthly accretion of 
rank, not to mention "Von Kettler/' with only his two 
“ to accompany him,-riding on to his lamentable late* 

Although the charming authoress was assigned tlte be.5t avail¬ 
able quarters in the British Legation, there is a good-deal 
of- altruistic grumbling on her part The " beloved Sir 
Robert Hart, -for instance, '"has one of the inferior 
houses t . - ■ hut then, from time immemoriah the Eriush 
Minister his never loved the Customs people's great 
power in having control of the huge ret'enues of China, 
We have, however, no- British Tammany, and IncTdecitally 
it may be mentioned that Sir R. Hart never controlled 
one penny of even China's Customs collection, not to speak 
of her “huge " levemies (contemptibly small for her size, 
apart from the foreign Customs). There are some rather 
shabby, re marks about the brave Catholic mtssiocmrles on 
p, especially considering ihat Bishop Favier's^ remark¬ 
able defence was one of the great militacy feats of the 
siege '' Kiwuff,” doubtless. Is out ofci acquaintoncfl 
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Kicrulff of iS 6 g, Then thert fs Mrs^ Calcman's "sweet 
baby asleep (p, 6 t) — but enough f the photograph seems 
to explain all; the authoress es a beautiful v^oman, and all 
Efi forgiven her.—E, H. Farkek. 

11, SAatts- Hi BoTtfe, by Mrs. Leslie M[lke. This finely 
illustnated booh presents the whole life nf a happy peopte. 
Going out speciaily to study the tribe tailed the Palaungs, 
Mrs. Milne remained About two years among the Sharts, 
and this work Is the pJeasAnt result of her residence. She 
narrates che career and ceremonies the Shan undergoes 
and performs from birth to ''the ferry/' and writes; about 
them with:'a facile sympathy. She tells us "chetr ]|yeg 
are very happy. Any tnatii may marry- the girl he lOTfes 
if he can pemuade her that she loves him better than any' 
other man'. There is always' money enough, and fcHjd for' 
chechiJdrcn that come to gladden their homes. Starving' 
people do not eKisi, and there are few ■ unemployed/ 
because any man or woman may easily earn a livelihood 
by asking for jungle land, by clearing and cultivAtingf and' 
by selling the produce that is grown upon it" Add'to this 
that their beautiful land is of varied altitudes and rich, both 
botanically and in metals, that the British rule has stopped 
Burmese oppression. Kstchin raids, and Chinese inroads, 
and one can well see why there is liitle discontent amoog 
che Shana. The Rev. Wflbur Willis - Cochrane has added 
an historical account of the connection between che Shan 
States and China. It [a mostly drawn^ through the woifcs 
of Sinologists, from Chinese sources, and, though wtmh 
reading, Lsia little bewildering, including as it does alliaiiee^ 
with dragon printeseet and. tiger princes! The curious 
way the Chinese Empire has crept slowly south lii irttetest- 
ing to observe and note.—A- P. S. 

James t^iasEr akc Co. ; LoHcoif. 

I2v CAwa, by the' Rbv. Lo'ftb WilLtam CSae- 

□OE^E-CEctt, assisted by Lady FLORENCffCceiL, Although 
barely a year has da'psed since Loid William piiblishedliis 
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book, L[ may already be described as almost obsolete poli¬ 
tical history, so rapid have the intermediate changes in 
China since been. Twanfang, who was so powerful as 
Viceroy at Nanking wheo the author had his famous inter¬ 
view with him upon the subject of ncEigious in general, is 
now a disgraced official, having no legitimate influence 
whatever upon politics of any hind. The National Assembly 
may not yet have quite succeeded in browbeating the 
Emperor — i.i-,-, the Eegent—into an iiicontinent grant, and 
establishment of full Parliamentary rights, but at any rate 
the germ of real Parliaments is rapidly incubating not only 
at Peking but also in the provinces, and mandarirus, be they 
never so powerful, must in future- take a oompamtively 
back scat' it is rather an ominous sign, toO'—so far as 
Chrfeiianity is concerned—that the reforming Assembly, so 
decided in its tone about opium, financial honesty, gambling, 
loyalty to the Emperor’s person at least, responsibility to 
the people of CabinetSj Viceroys, etc,, had no single word 
to utter from first to last about missionaries or foreign 
religion-—nothing either for-or against; in short, the ques¬ 
tion was totally ignored. The true explanation probably 
is that what Lord William calls the '' false and repellent 
view of Christianity put before China by Gertrany's action 
in Shan Tung" has left a nasty twitch in every patriotic 
Chinese heart, and has undoubtedly put the Christian clock 
back so far as-the thinking classes of China are concerned \ 
hut, notwithstanding this set-back, he is probably right 
when be says that " Western civilization may be eypecced 
to gcow with equal rapidity in China as [.mV) it has In 
Japan "—a sane judgment if expressed in rather kmt 
English. IJy the way, the author talks in this (the fim) 
chapter of Ncstorian Christian missions to Tibet and China 
In the seventh century. So far as Tibet is concerned, this 
is a complete mistake : there were no such early missions. 

No one can be eKpoctod to take very atturaca views of 
Chinese Social life and general policy after a few months’ 
rapid scouring of the country, but Lord William seems to 
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have at least maide the very best of his scant opportunities, 
and he favours us with some very sensible remarks of a 
decidedly non-clerical nature. For instance^ The integrity 
of China can best be maintained by an increase of Chilians 
military power"it is obviously far more simple to bring 
the factories to China than to brlnjj; the Chinaman to the 
factories "only tlie smaller part of a man's life is con¬ 
trolled by laiv, the greater part Is controlled by custom 
enforced by the ssmetion of public opinion/' He even has 
hopes that China, taught by Chrktlanity, may in years to 
years to come, rtaci beneficially on the Western World; 
but, unfartunatdyi "China is trying to accept Western- 
civiliiationf and there is a danger that it will bt without 
Christianity.'' The immediate object of his two visits to 
China waSf as all the world Itnows^ to see what could be 
done towards equipping a central Chinese University at 
HankoWf or some Such suitable place, based on Christian 
principles. Some persons have expressed regret that this 
enterprise should appear to clash with, and overlap, the 
efforts earlier made—and, St maybe added, better supported 
so far—to create a non’-sectarian Anglo-Chinese University 
at Hong Kong. However, there is room for both, and for 
half a dozen more univereities> be they Moslem, Christian, 
Buddhist, Confucian, or Agnostic, notwithstanding Lord 
William's sweepingly pessiinistic view that " the Western- 
ized Oriental, unless a Christian, is, as a rule, only one 
shade better than the Orientalized Western ” (the Sinologue), 
But readers interested m the leavening of China must- 
read the 'book for tliemselves. The author expresses his 
views tactfully and cour^ously. His style is not dttlatH' 
atory, but carefully thought oat, and expressed with modera 
tion and impartiality- Hk two.visits took place in tpoy 
and 1909, and he waa astonished to find ocular demonstra¬ 
tion of what had been accomplished in the short interval 
between the two dates. He would be still more astounded 
were he to- venture out a third time and conremplate cbe 
upheaval that has again taken place in the last four years. 
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ItjJS iQ be hoped he wilS go aga[n and pcr-icvert IMcjt 
being a '' China hand,” his views lose nothing by being 
expressed with a freahness and fnaaknoss not usually met 
with ifi the writings of a didactic " twenty years in the 
country and know The language ” man, —E, H. Parkeil 

r 

^ Sampson Low. Marston and Gd,j Ltd. ; townoN, 

G^nin^s /yim Fifty V^ars m by the late 

Auchidald Little. Revised by Mrt. Archibald Little. 
Mm. Archibald Little willj as everyone is aware, be chiefiy 
known to posterity in connecticai w^ich the small feel of 
Chinese females, whilst her distinguished husband's chief 
claim to perennial renown will be in its tum inseparable 
ffom the great feat of opening up the Yangtare Rapids 
to steamer navigation, I’his pioneer service is described 
it length iti the first chapter of the present interesting 
colleotion (mostly reprints), which seems to have been 
partly rewritten, or, at leasts "brought up ” to date, within 
a short time of the popular author^s death. 

It 19 cunouB, to read therein, in view of the gigantic 
siriideB made by China in rHilwA.y mntciers during the past 
five years, that “few now living are likely ru see railway* 
permr^tlng and developing this gracd region of the earth's 
fiudEite * There are some oEher thoughtful remarks in -the 
ssjtte obapter, auth as " Aniline dyes are fast ruining 
Oriental arc'"-; " the Chinaman's wants are fewer {tbaei oursT 
- and he leads a more con rented life " there is a leaven at 
work in our presetict In China which wall in time leaven the 
mass "; “‘■like Turkey, they may mb on as they are on 
sufferance, owing in tbe mutual yealousy -of their enemiefi." 
is also an excdlent photograph of the late powenM 
opportunist," <he Vfceroy CJ^ng. Chl-tung. i ■ 

Rut, indeed, the chapp^s or articles range over any dgte 
between the extremes of and so that, as may he 
imagined, we find the ajithor i? yaried joioods,. arid eviSEj at 
seemingly laccmiiieKnt with himsdfi hut perhaps-thie 






IS only the mellowing process of evolution his sensitive and 
active mind was gradually undergoing. Although be is 
■severely critical in matters of commerce, and utters cbe 
usual jeremlsds against the callosity of the British. Govern¬ 
ment, Ministers, and Consuls, as also ag'ainst the tbiclc- 
headed conservatism and blindness of British traders, it 
does not appear that be waa ever a successful trader birnself 
in any line ; his bent mas " pioneenng," mbeiher in travel, 
etudy of language and people^ rail mays, or river-steamers 3 
he was a man of ideas, and perhaps a bit of a roiling stone, 
around mhicb 'lucradve moss had not always an e-xactly 
irresistible tendency to cling. The wisest and cnost success^ 
ful thing he probably ever did in the way of pioneering was 
to marry the icourageous and ever artive Mrs- Little, and 
to take her along'with him to share his hopes aiid his 
.excitements in the wild regions over which he loved to 
roam, H ere at least Corydon was within daily reach of an 
eatable dinner dressed by—or under the severe superinten- 
dance of—a neat-handed Phyllis of his own after his day^s 
explorations. By himself he would probably have dined olf 
a scraggy boiled Chinese chicken and insipid rice, served up 
on the soft sid* of an empty beer-barrel or a whisky-hox, for 
he was an eminently unselfish man of Bohemian or Micaw- 
berian tendencies, savouring at times of the Dominie 
Sampson way of looking after himself, or say, neglecting 
number one^ 


The preface to the present book is written by kis old 
friend Mr. R. S. Gundry, C.B., who, apart from his.. 
Shanghai editorial work; nas long been favourably and 
'well known in England through hi^ connection with^ihe 
China Association, an organization of many activitiefi (and 
succulent annual dinners) chronically engaged in poking up 
the soErnoleni Foreign Office, the otiose British Minister 
at Peking, the obstinate Governor of Hong Kong, and the 
divers other (alleged) inert bodies slow ^to' hark to the 
"power behind the throne/' and whose individual arrd 
collective helplessness was always on* cif the latt Mr. 
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pet themes—as indeed it still is that of every good 
Shanghai-]te, It need hardly be saidj therefore^ that 
Mr. Gundry is sympathetic, and indeed Mr. Ardnibald 
Little deserved sympathy, for he was of eminently kind and 
friendly disposition, and a very interesting traveliing com- 
panicm, if a trifle dreamy. 

The book is cheap at ?s. 6d., and is, moreover, light to 
handle, and well supplied with eKcellent pictures, A map 
to iilastrate the author's various routes would not have 
come amiss. There are a few misprints. Thus : p, 6 
O’Connor *' for “ O'Conor p. 25 ** SAi£££a for 
Sit££!en (perhaps intentional) p, lyi " fftona^erfia 
for Tftofttimerdsm p. 314 “ Jingko'^ for Ginkd'* 
(pronounced hard, like bc^fl),-—E. H. Pakkejl 


Paul Geuthner : Pabcs. 

14- U£iM Prisfnt tt de UA-viidr de Z-'/j/bw, by 
Professor E. Mon'Iet. These are sjj? lectures published 
under the above title, and delivered by the learned author 
at the Coll'ige de France in 1910. First Lecture : Interest 
ofTsIamic Ques:tiong \ Statistics of Islam ; Propagation of 
the Muhammadan Religion. Second Lecture ; Mussulman 
Orthodoxy; Its Deformation; Schisms, Heresies and 
Sects. Third Lecture r The Worship of Mussulman 
Saints. Fourth Lecture; The Religious Mussulman 
brotherhoods; Their Mysticism and their FormaEism 1; 
.Their Social and Political Action. Fifth Lecture: Attempts 
at Reform of Islam ; ,3ahiini and Behaism. Sixth l^ecture ; 
Concerning the Future of the Mussulman People; The 
Liberal Tendencies and the Efforts towards Emancipation 
in Islam ; Conefusion. ^ 

We need not say that these lectunes, by such an authority 
on the subject are of the greatest interest, which all 
students of history and of religion should not fail to 
peruse. 
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Charles T^yloe!.; Beooke Housed Warwick L^KEf 

Lonthjw. 

] 5. TAe £>/i/ie Ear^ii, by ChaE£X>tte M. Salwev^ 

M.j.s., with K Preface by the Rev. Aktiiur Chambers. 
This very attractive little volume is, as the writer of the 
preface rightly saysj ‘'very calculated Co set the thcaightfut 
reader thinking','’ The authoress calls it a “ Rhapsody in 
five visions.'^ The vj$iDns are: The Gold God. The Irori 
King. The Monarchy of the Forest: Spirit and Natune- 
The Goddess of the Sei : the Angel of the W'atcrs, and Firc^ 
the Refiner. These allegories, elegant in style and .very 
thoughtful in expression, leave on the mind a strange im¬ 
pression of vividness and of extraordinary charm. The 
spirit and the essence, underlying the whole, suggest so 
many interesting questionE, chat it is certain of a hearty 
welcome, and we commend it to all intelligent classes 
throughput che world. 

Diouy, Lono a no Co., Ltd. ; Booverie Steizet, Fleet 
Street, Lonimk. 

16. TAt Awirf/, by Reginald E- Salwey, author of*' A 
Son of Mischief," etc. This volume maintains the high 
standard of its predecessors, and adds to the author's long 
list of successesL The scene of the story is laid on che 
south-east coast of England— Sl Simon''s-at'ClLffe. The 
descriptions of life, scenery, the people, the coming and 
passing of the seasons are all very attractive, whil&t the 
dialogues are so natural and the tragic situations ring so 
true chat they arouse the sympathy of the reader and hold 
his attention throughout. These few lines give but i faint 
glimpse of the book. 

London; G, P. Putmam's Sons. 

I ^ r Jifis^ress cf Sh&^stone, by F lobehce L. BARCLAy. 

In this volume the author gives ug a novd, the plot of 
which Is woven in a subtle way around a self-styled 
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murderer ajid a lady, the unhappy wife, antil afterwards 
Widow of a studious man. The story takes us to a little 
frontier war, and back ag^cn to £ upland to picturesque 
■Devonsbire. The author so beautifully unfurls her $tory, 
■thsi We feel -altwoEt in the tnidst of the scents depicted by 
'her. There is much charm in tht way the author rev'eals, 
through the characters of this work, the good, kind'hearted. 
and godly nature of gooddivjng mortals, which leaves a 
strong impression on the reader, —G. L. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Tlis Masitm IVarld. The Christian Literature Society 
for India, ^5, John Street, Bedford Row, London, has 
published ■(on behalf of the liile Mission Press) the first 
numbers of a quarterly entitled TMa MosIa^k Warld, edited 
by Dn S, Mr ZwEMfiR, assist^ed by other well-known 
Oriental scholars. The World Is a review of 

cofrent thought among Muhammadans, and a reecrd -of 
religious and social itvovcipents in Islam, and the promoters 
believe that it will meet a much felt need. It will be 
published in America by the Fleming H. Revel! Company 
and in Berlin by die Martin Warneck Company. 

. The Emhftnttd Parrot, hskig a BeUeiwn. /rms- ikt Suka 
or, Thi Ssven^ of at Parrot, translated 

irctm the Sanskrit text by the Rev. B. Hale Wortham, e.a 
(London: Lu.zac and Co.). An intenesiing and charac- 
tetiscic Easpem story. 

Eti/ida.^a Meghaduta.: The Cloud MeiSiSTs^er^ by Pur- 
!5H0T.iM VisuftAM Mawjee, j.r, k.ila.s., Illustrated by 
Mr V. Dhueasdhar (The Lak^hmi Art Printing Works, 
Dadar, Bombsry), Kalidasa is considered the great Sans¬ 
krit poet of India and called by- Wescem gcholars the 
Shakespeare of India. He flourished at the Court of the 
King of Ujjain^ was a devoted worshipper of Shiva and 
Paravaik, and 3 great observer and ardent lover of Nature. 
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The story is puirely Eastern, and is well iUuBtratied according 
to native art. 

The Stary of Ne/r^k^iiX, from s D^aih Papyrus. Put 
into verae by Gil&ert Murray* (Oitford : At the Clarendon 
Press). The original of this tale in Demotic Egyptian, 
and was tranalat-od into English by Dr. Griffiths, Mr, 
Murray has made the story more vivid by ttaosposing it 
into verse. 


We regret that want of apace obliges us to postpone our 
notices of the following works: A DkiiCttary of Ortmiai 
Quoiaiioni {Arabic and by Claud Field, rt^A- 

{London 1 Swin Sonnenschein and Co., Limited) \—The 
New Spirit in Egypt, by H. Hamilton Fyfe fEdinburgh 
and London 1 W. Blackwood and Sons );—Ammg Indian 
Pajahe and Ryi>ts, by Sir Andrew H, L. Fraser j—iVrw- 
i&en Years anting the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, by Edwin H. 
Gomes, m.A- {London: Seeley and Co., Limited)]— Through 
Persia in PisguisSf by Colonel Charles E. Stewart (London., 
George Rouiledge and Sona^ Limited) Japanese 

Betters $/ EafeadiS Hearn, edited, with an introduction, 
by EUaabeth Bialand -—Across the Roof of the World, by 
Lieutenant P. T. Eiherioo {London: Conacibte and Co., 
Limited) Musashi^BS-Botdiei {Tades op the Wars 

of the Gentpei), by James S. de Benuevillc (London.; Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co-, Limited) —Cojnpatduim of Phtio- 
sopAy: being a transSation from the original Pali of the 
Abhidhammatiha-Sangaha. with an introductory r^say and 
notes., by Shwc Zan Aung, e.a. (London; published for- 
the Pali Society by Henry Frowde) ;— The Coptio Versien 
of the Testa^enl i» the Soathern Diaka, oihorajiso, 

oalUd Sahidic and Thebak, in three volumes (Oxford : ai 
the Clareadou Press). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Ikdia: Genekal — \n connection with the King^'s visit to 
India in December, of chii ye^r, great preparations are 
being made for his reception. Five divisions of infantry 
and two of cavatry, with a quota of Imperiat Service troops, 
will mobilise for the Delhi Coronation Durbar. This will 
give a military parade of becwctn So,ooo and 50,000 men. 

Lord Hardinge presided! over his first Legislative Council 
on January j at Calcutta, when he said he fek deeply both 
the honour and the onus of presiding over a reformed 
Council, which was largely due to the wisdom of Lord 
Minto, 

Mr, Robertson, the CorntiJcrcial Secretary, announced 
in the Viceroy's Countil on January^ 3 that the Government, 
as empowered by an Act passed last year, had decided to 
prohibit from July r next the emigration of indentured 
Indians to Natal, owing to the friction between Indian^ 
and colonists, and the absence of any guarantee that 
Indians would be treated as permanent citizens at the 
close of their Indentures. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the Finance Minister, pre¬ 
sented his Budget for year ending with February, ipii, 
at the Viceroy's Council on March i. It showed the gross 
revenue of India for the first time on record to exceed 
j^8q, 000,000, in which are included the transactions of pro¬ 
vincial governments, hut not those of district boards and other 
local bodi^. This leaves a surplus of ^^3,439,300, It ia 
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■derived in part from increaged receipci from railways, and 
from Customs duo maialy to the heavy imports of silver. 

The Finance Minister proposed a reduction of the tobacco 
import duly by one-third lU order to remove the hardships 
of the country industry, which was largely dependent on 
imported ttaf. In r-egard to the opium question, he Mi’ll 
that he could not consent that India should, for the cause 
of China^s reforms, suffer losses bringing no correspondlrig 
benefit. Our legitimate interests would he safeguarded so 
long as our trade exists. A prominent feature next year 
would be the fixing of permanent financial settlements 
on the eight major provin'Ces. Any province overdrawing 
in. future would pay interest on the loan. The operations 
in connection with the Persian Gulf arms traffic cost 
;^a5txooo. 

At the sitting of the Legislative Council on March 9 
a resolution for the abolition of the cotton Excise duty 
waSi negatived by thirty-two votes to twenty. All the 
native ropretieniatives voted for the resolution. 

A motion to appoint a committee of inquiry on the 
Subject of a tax ori importfjl sugar was likewise defeated. 

Of the thirty-five persons charged in the Naasik Con¬ 
spiracy casts eight were acquitted by the special trShunaJ 
of the Bombay High Court, while th-e remainder were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonnient varying from trans¬ 
portation for life to six months’ imprisonment. Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, the most notorious of ail the prisoners, 
received, as ringleader of the gang of conspirators, the 
sentence of transportation for life and the forfeiture of his 
property. 

The Bombay Presidency baa been exempted from the 
operation of Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 

The construction of a railway has been sancticuted, or; 
the metre gauge, from Singhjani, on the Dacca section 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, to Bahadurabnd, on 
the Brahmaputra River, opposite Fulchari station, with the 
two short ghat lengths of line at Fulchari, a total distance 
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of over twenty-seven miles, as an integral part of the 
Eastero Bengal State Railway. 

The census of India was successfully taken on the night 
of March lo. The country was divided into 2,000,000 
blocks, with plans showing railways, roads, and rivers. 
The Shan States, Sikkim, and the Andaman Islands were 
included in the return. 

The twenty-fifth session of the Indian National Gingress 
opened its sittings on December 26 last at Allahabad. 
There was a very large attendance of delegates to the 
number of 800, and over 400 visitors. Sir William Wedder- 
burn was appointed President of the Congress. 

The President’s address dealt with the hopes entertained 
by the Indian people of conciliation between the different 
races, the need for cultivating a spirit of mutual toleration, 
and the desirableness of avoiding the use of language 
. likely to give rise to suspicion. Resolutions were passed 
expressing profound grief at the untimely death of King 
Edward, and offering the humble homage and duty of the 
Congress to King George, assuring His Majesty of its 
profound loyalty and heartfelt joy at his proposed visit, and 
eaoeuding a welcome to Lord Hardingc of Penshurst, the 
new Viceroy, and assuring him of the desire of the Congress 
loyally to co-operate with the Government. The President 
aiuMuncod that the Viceroy had agreed to receive a deputa¬ 
tion aad address from the Congress. Great admiration 
was expressed at the struggle carried on by the Indians in 
the Transvaal- The Government of India were urged to 
prohibit the recruitment of indentured Indian labourers, 
and a protest was made against the present, policy as being, 
unwise. unrighUour, and dangerous to the Empire, Other 
resolutions called,upon Indians to support the Swadeshi 
movement aad the purchase of Indian products, even at a 
sacrifice. The speedy separation of executive from judicial 
functions was also urged, and the immediaie-'esiablishment 
of. Executive Councila'in the(United Provinces and the 
Punjab .was recommended. 
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On the second day’s sittings a resolution was adopted, 
as amended in Committee, on the subject of separate 
electorates for Muhammadans and Hindus. The amended 
resolution, as it now stands, while disapproving of the 
separate electorate system in general, recognizes the 
necessity of providing fair representation for Muhammadan 
and other minorities. At the closing sittings resolutions 
were passed in favour of holding the entrance examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service simultaneously in India and in 
England, and* of making Indians eligible for the higher 
appointments in the police. An appeal was made for funds 
to carry on the propaganda in Great Britain, and 40,000 
rupees were subscribed at the meeting towards the sum of 
60,000 rupees asked for. The next Congress will be held 
in Calcutta. 

The Indian Army will be represented at the Coronation 
in London by selected Indian officers from each regiment 
of Cavalry, group of Mountain Batteries, corps of Sappeis 
and Minere, and battalion of Infantry. A special repre¬ 
sentation, in addition, will be allowed to the Kings 
regiments. The Imperial Service Troops will be repre¬ 
sented by an Indian officer from each State which contains 

such troops. < 

The King has conferred the Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India upon Lady Hardingc of Penshurst. 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, K.c.s.1., succeeds Sir Lancelot 
Hare, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., as Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. 

* Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart., K,cii.c., has been 
appointed Governor of Madras in succession to Sir Arthur 
Lawley, o,C.i.e., k.c.m.o:, who will maintain his office until 
the end of the summer. 

Mr. N. R. Chaueiji has been confirmed as a Judge of 
the High'Court pf Calcutta, in place of Mr. Jusuce Das, 
.resigned. 

Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, Judge of the High Court 
of Madras, has been appointed a member of the Executive 
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Council of ihe GovernoJ' of Madras, in suceesatou to the 
Maharaja of Bobbili ; and Mn Pn R- Siindaia Aiyar 
•succeeds as Judge of the High Court of Madras. 

Mr. W. B. Gordonf of the Punjab Irrigation Depart- 
men Eh succeeds Sir Lionel Jacob as Secretary of the Public 
Works Deparementj India. 

Mr. H. G. Richards, Puisne Judge of the High Court of 
Allahabad, has been appointed Chief Justice of that Court 
in sacccs.sion to Sir John Stanley, and Mr. PI. M. Des 
Chanips Chaiuier, Judicial Commissioner in Ondh, succeeds 
as Puisne Judge in the place of Mr. Richards. 

On the occasion of .New Yearns Day, ipiij the following 
appointmentSj. among others, were made by the King ; 

Star of India. 

>. Q.CSJ~ — Sir Sceuart Colvin Bayley, fc.c,s.i,j c.i..e., 
^.formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick, K.C.S.I., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Puiijah ; Sir W^illlam Lee-Warner, k.o.b.i., Member of the 
Council of India. 

K.CSJ .—John Ontario Miller, Esq,, i:;;.s. [., Indian CivJI 
.Service, lately an Ordinary Member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India ; Lionel Montague Jacob, Esq.., 
c's.L, rt.l.tE,, Secretary to the Government of India, Public 
Works Department, and an Additional Member of the 
Coomcii of the Governor-General of J ndia for making Laws 
and Regulations \ Murray Hammick, Esq., c.s.i., cile., an 
Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governoir at Fort 
St George. 

CCS’,/.—Colonel (temporary Major-General) RegEna.ld 
Henry Mabon, c-fi.. Director-General of Ordnance In 
India; MichacJ W^jUlam Fenton, Esq., Indian Civil 
Service, Chief Secretary to the Government of tbif Punjab, 
and ati AddEilonal Member of the Council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab for making Laws and Regulations; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Fleetwood Pinhey, c.lb.j 
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Indiiti Arrrjy, tsjeliy Private Secretary to His Excellency 
the Governor-Gensral of India; Captain Allen Thomas 
Hunt, Royal Navy, [n command of Aasr,- Henry 

Walter Badock. Esq,, Acjcountani-General, India Office; 
James Moll bon, Es^,, fnspecDtjr-General of Agricultwre 
iviih the Government of India» Pirajirao Bapu Saheb 
Ghacg;e, c,r.E., Chief of Kaigal (Senior Branch)j fColhapore. 

Order de Ixdiak Empire. 

K.C.I.R, —Rear-Admiral Edmond John W^arre Slade, 
M,v,o., RoyaJ Navy, Ccmitnandex-In-Chief, Ease Indies t 
John Benionj Esq^f c.i.e., m.i.C.e., Inspector-General 

cf Irrigation with the Government of Indlau 

C.I.E .—John Barry Wood/Esq., Indian Civil Service, 
Eleputy Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department; Lieutenant-Colonel George Grant Gordon, 
V.D., Commandant, Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles, and 
an Additional Member of the Council of the Lieutiena4it- 
Governor of Bengal for making Laws and Regulationg ■ 
Colonel Ralph Champneys Broome, Indian Army, Director^ 
Oettcral, Army Remount Department \ Colonel Frank 
Goodwi n, V. n,, Locomotive Superintendent, Raj pootan a- 
Malwa Railway, and Commandant, 2nd BattaEion Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway Volunteer Rifles j 
Lieutenant-Colonel Geoig^e Frederick Chenevix-Trench, 
Indian Army, Political Agent in Zhob ; Archibald Young 
Gipps Campbell, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Private Secre¬ 
tary to the Governor of Madras; Andrew^ Bigoc Barnard^ 
Esq., Bengal-Police X>epartment, Deputy Director Criminal 
Intelligence ; James Adolphus Guider, Esq., Superintendent 
of Police, Bombay ; John Paul Warburton, Esq., Punjab 
Police Department (retired), lately Inspector-General of 
Police, Patiala State; James 'William Douglas Johnstone, 
Esq., Director-General of Education, Gwalior State ; Fakir 
Sayad Iftakhar-ud-din, Punjab Provincial Service, and some 
time British Agent at Kabul. 
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Salutkf?, 

The KEng has been graciously pleased to approve cht 
folloTving increases of salutes: His Highness Raja Sri Sir 
Rama Varma, g.clS.i., of Cochin, from seven Ken to nmcieen 
guns, as a personal distinction; Sultan Sir Ahmad Fadthl 
of Lahej, jc.c.s.i,, from nine to eleven guns, as a personai 
distinction, 

India ; Natcve STAteSr—The Aga Khan has advocated 
the eonnmeEnomtioii of the tKpected visit of the King to 
India by the foundation of a Moslem Univeimity at Aligarh 
comparable to those of Berlin, Paris, and Ojcford, and has 
promised to contribute a iaich of rupees C/6,d66)H At the 
Education Conference at Kagporc this proposition tvns 
brought forivafd and an appeal made for funds. Three 
thousand rupees were collected on the spot, and promises 
of good sums were made by a number of distinguished 
Moslems (rom various provinces. 

The Maharajah of Gwalior h^is lent a company of 
Sappers and Minera and also a Transport Corps m aaaist 
in the works at Delhi In connection with the Coronation. 
He has also offered two fountains for erection in the King's 
.edmp, and several motors. The Raja of Keri has offered 
the services of his Sappers and Miners. 

India : FRONTrEn.—LEeuienant-Cokinel Sir George Roofi- 
Keppel, Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier, 
whilst in camp at Charaadda on February aS, received 
news that a band of thirty raiders, -under the notorious, 
outlaw Hakun, Khan ,was hiding in a cave near AbazsL 
He at once proceeded with Ha escort of 200 men and 
gurrounded the raiders. The next day, as the outlaws 
refused to yield, they were fired* upon. Habtm Bey and 
twenty-two of his followers were killed and seven were 
captured. The troops suffered no casualries, but a vtllager 
was wounded. Hakim Khan was the leader of a gSJig which 
bas long been, a terror to the Abazai border. The destruction 
of the band will have a widespread effect on the frontier. * 
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News reteived from the frontier shows that the Nawab 
of Dir lias succeeded in fully imposing his authorLty on the 
iribeamen of the Upper Swat. They haife for some time 
been trying to assert their independence, and last autumn 
they refuaed to pay revenue- In November last a strong 
force from Dir entered the country', and the tribesmen ded 
to the hills, and the slight opposition given was overcome- 
A number of villages were burned, and the Upper Valley 
was deserted in consequence. Attempts were made by 
the Khans subordinate to Dir in the direction of Afghan 
territory » bring fortes and attack the outlying districts of 
the Nawab's territory, but they failed- The result is that 
the Nawab has conquered the whole of the Upper Swat, 
where he is building forLs to maLo his position secure- 
The fighting has ceased, and the trihesmen are returning 
to their villages. 

In the Lower Swat,Valley the people havt become so 
prosperous since ihfiy have been under British political 
control that the old Spirit of fanatical resistance to all 
intruders has died out. Trade has e?:panded both with 
India and Bajourj, and the tribesmen see that the new 
canal through the MaEakhatid, now in tours* of construction, 
will contribute further to their proapsnlyr With the 
Nawab of Dir, a subsidized chief, domiTiating the Upper 
Swat, there is further guarantee that the peace of the whoie 
valley will be maintained. 

BuitMA.—In regard to a long-standing dispute between 
Great Britain and China as tO' the line of demarcation 
between Burma and the Chinese province of Yunnan, some 
3 so miles not having been properly dclimitied, trouble was 
caused there recently by some outlaws. A British force 
was despatched to the region.. This caused a perturbation 
in Peking, but ultimately arrangements w'ere made for the 
delimitaticn of the frontier. 

SriiAtTs SETTLEsniNTs.—Mr. Frederick 6d field, Attorney- 
Geitftral, has been appointed to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Straits Scitlements, and Mr. Thomas 
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de Multon Lee Braddell, Puisne Judge, i$ eo be Aitamey- 
Genei^il of the Straits Selllcments. 

Persia.—T he Persian Government sent a note on 
December aS last in reply to Great Britain. It denied 
Great Britain's contention that the raising of the quegtion 
of the presence of Russian troops in Persia was trra)eva.iit 
to the issuer The note then erLumenited the following 
meastires taken with a view to the restoration of orderL 
The first was the appointment of a competent Governor- 
General of Pars, Secondly^ the policing of the Bushire- 
Shiraa road via Kaatrun, which was trusted to Sowitt-ed- 
Dowleh, who organiied a patrol of men. ThirdTy^ a 
force connposed of n^outiCed and unmounted men was dis¬ 
patched from Teheran to Ispahan, These were further 
strengthened by three regimente joining them fra mi else¬ 
where. Fourthly, a considerable portion of the proceeds 
of the projected loan will be set aside for the consolidation 
of security, and will be expended in, accordance with a 
programme which is being elaborated. Fifthly, besides 
the appointment of the European military officers m the 
service of the Persian Government, a number of competent 
metiwill be employed from abroad for the prompt organiza¬ 
tion of an efficient ^vKdsnfieri^. The note also stated that 
the Government was preparing a scheme for the proper ex¬ 
penditure of money derived from the loan, which tlie Persian 
Government trust will induce the British Government to 
allow a surtaix of to per cent, on the Bouchern import duties. 

The Regent has taken the oath of office on his return 
from Europe, Before doing fio he delivered an address 
to the Mejliss, m which he dwelt on the necessity of making 
his office a non-party position. He pleaded for a cessation 
of political enmities, and threatened that in the contrary 
event he " would not be content to occupy hia post as an 
idle spectator of disasters/' 

On account of the greater tranquillity of the country the 
Russian Government has withdrawn the troops sent to 
Kazvin two years ago. 
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Sani-ed-Dcnvteh^ the Minister of Finance in the last 
Cabinet, was assassinated in. Teheran by Georgians on 
February 6, apparently as an act of private vengcaacc- 
Two of the assassins were captured by the police, but the 
others csitiped. 

Tilt old Ministry having resigned, a new Cabinet 
introduced to the Mejliss by die Sipadar, who becomes 
Premier and Minister of War, 

Persian Go LI',— Towards the end of^ December His 
Majesty’s ship 'Nyacmt^ landed a pairty of hluejaclcets to 
search for arms, with the co-operation of che local sheith. 
The party were fired oti, and one was Itiiled and one 
wounded, who afterwards died According to a Consular 
Report on the trade of Muscat, the capital and principal 
port of the Sultanate of Oman,, there has been a consider¬ 
able' decrease in the trade in arms at that place during the 
year 1909- ra This is mainly attributed to the measures, 
taken by the British and Persian Goycrjimcnts and the 
sheikhs on the littoral of the Persian Gulf, The gun- 
running is mostly connected with the export of arms to and 
from the French colony of Jibuti, on the Red Sea. This 
traffic is carried on from Jibuti to Muscat under cover of 
the treaty declarations of 1S62. It was thought that at the 
Brussel’s Conference, held In January, 19 ro, the zone of 
prohibition for the traffic in arms, which extends from the 
twenty-second degree of latitude south over the whole of 
the African Continent, as well as the adjoining islands arid 
waters within twenty miles of the mainland, would have 
been enlarged, but as Great Britain and France had not 
been able to come to some previous understanding with 
regard to the extension of the prohibition to Asia, no such 
proposal was disquSHed. Two obstacles stand in the way 
of a settlement—first, the interests of the 'French traders 
engaged in the traffic, and, secondly, the local commercial 
interests of the French port of Jibuti 

Advices received from the Persian Gulf prove that the 
preventive measures taken against gun-running are so com- 
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plete that crnl^ small baichea of nflcs tin be landed on the 
Persian coa^t at ^ time^ and these only at rare intervals, 

Egypt.— Lord Kitchener presented new colonm to the 
i,si Battalion of the Wel&h Regiment at Alexandria on Decem¬ 
ber 13. Ig jo. Sir J. G.. Maxwcllj x.c.a.^ Commanding the 
Army of Occupation^ Egypt, was present. These colours 
take the place cf those presented by Major-General J, G. 
Goodwyn, tP., at Sheffield in i86i. 

Sir Eldon Gotsi, the British Agent and Consul-General 
has made a tour of inspection in Upper Egypt. The im¬ 
pression he obtained was very satisfactory. He visited the 
provinces w'hcre the Copts are chiefly settled, and thoroughly 
investigated the q^uestion of the alleged Coptic grievances, 
but found that outside Cairo there was no serioua com¬ 
plaint, Moslems and Copts, he says, generally live quietly 
together if they are left alonc+and the worst possible service 
to the Copts would he to treat them as a separate com¬ 
munity. Sir Eldon Gorst found that the Copts" educatmnal 
interests everywhere received due consideration from the 
Provincial Councils. 

Despite the admonitions of the patriarch, the Copts held 
a Congress at A&siut on March 6 . The object of ihe Con¬ 
gress was " to remove numerous causes of disagreement 
between the communities constituting the Egyptian nation 
by establishing the principle of justice and parity of treat¬ 
ment as regards communities In all their rights and 

duties as citizens/" 

Various lesolurions were discussed, the most Important 
of which Tvaathat the Copts should have a fair share of the 
educational (Mllities provided by the Provincial Councils 
from the proceeds of the 5 per cent, land tax, and that in 
making Government appointments the ability of the can* 
didate should atone be considered, without regard to his 
religion, or to the numerical strength of his cornmunity. 

TuExfiY TN Asia : Ykmen,—S ajiaa, the capital of Yemeni 
where there is a large gamrlson of Turklsh soldiers^ has been 
invested during the quarter by the Imam Yahya's troops. 
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Several attacks on the town were successfully repelled. 
The revolt spread to tnatiy parts of the province, the silua- 
tioa becoming very gravei Aniiied ba,nds occupied several 
posts on the gouth-eastern frontier, and the levies of the 
Imam Yahya seized the heights south pf Mcnakha, in order 
tO’ intercept the Turkish advances on Sanaa. The insur¬ 
gents made an attack on Menakha on February t 3 , and 
were repulsed, the Arabs losing 350 killed. The town 
was held in siege unltl February 26, when sis battalions, 
under Colonel Riza Bey, entered, and thus relieved the 
town. The garrison of Sanaa made a successful sortie on 
February t8. On gtiing to press, we hear of sharp fighting 
t^ing place fifteen miles from Sanaa between troops of 
frEendlies and an Inferior force of the [naam’s mcn. 

Chika,—L t^yu-lin, the new Chinese Minkier to the 
Court of St James, arrived in London in December last 
J-Je was met by the retiring Minister, Lord Li Ching'fong, 
who left for China in January. 

Japan,— A conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor of 
Japan was disc^^'ered, and as a consequence many arrests 
were made of anarchists concerned in the conspiratcy, who 
were all brought up for trial. Dr. Kotoku, his wife, and 
twenty-three others were serMented to death for having 
conspired against the life of the Emperor and other meoibers 
of the Imperial family. Two were sent to prison for eight 
arid eleven years. The death sentence or> twelve of the 
auarchists was afterward^ commuted to imprisonment for 
life. These did not Include Dr. Kotoka or his wife. 

The Emperor ha-s given ^^150,000 for the reiief of the 
poor, who are unable to obtain adequate medical treatment 
The Japanege Diet opened at Tokyo on December 23., 
igiOj and in the absence of the Emperor, who was indis¬ 
posed, the MarquTB Katsura, the Prime Minister, read the 
Speech from the Throne, which emphasized the necessity 
for the maintenance of peace in the Far Esst- 

The Prime Miniiter at a meeting of the Diet held 00 
January 21, in his opening speech, said that Japan's rela^ 
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lioAs'wjth the Powers were cordial. The British Allfanct 
was giining in strength with agt He expected to com* 
plete new treaties with alt the Powers without difficnlty. 
The present financial policy would be maintained, and the 
expenditure in ariraments wculd be abaolulely restricted to 
necessities. He afterwards ifttroduced the Budget in the 
Lower House of the Diet. The ordinary receipts, he said^ 
amounted to 49-3^ 000,000 yen {^^49,200,000), and the extra- 
ordinary receipts to 59,000,000 yen, while the ordinary 
expenditure amounted to 40?,000,000 yen, and the extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure to 144,000,000 yen. The supple¬ 
mentary naval expenditure for the year amounted to 
14,000,000 yen. During the next six j-ears 274,000,000 
yen would be distributed cm railway improvemeiits. 

During the year 1910 the value of exports from Japan 
amounted to ^45,666,666, and the value of imports to 
;^46f goci,oooL These figures show an increase of T i ,ooOi oOo 
as compared with 190S. 

SlAM.^—A Red Cross Hospital is to he built at Bangkok: 
as a memorial to the late King ChulaJbngkom, whose 
child reh have subscribed over loo^ooo ticats (;^778). 

Tilu^svaal.—-G eneral Piet Cronje, the Boer general, 
who took a prominent part In the opening operations in the 
South African war, and who surrendered to Lord Roberta 
Paardeberg. died at Klerksdorf on February 4, 
Soi«ALlLAWt>,—In December last the Mullah attacked 
the Warsanglis on the Warsangli coast and killed many of 
the tribe, and captured 14,000 sheep and camels. The 
Sultan of the Warsanglis appealed to the Sultan of the 
Mijertain tribe to join hirn in an attack on the MullaR 
The Mullah follow^ this attack by an attack on Bcrbera, 
Rhouesia. —The British South Africa Comptany has 
decided to despatch a Cornmission to Rhodesia to ini^tdrc 
into the cause of sleeping sickness in the Loangwe Valley* 
The Commission will be under Dr. May, principal medical 
officer of the Morthern Division, who will be assisted by a 
number of bacieriotogista and other specisiJists. 
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Northern Nigeria. —Sir WilHam Wallace, the Resident- 
Genera], has retired after thirty ycare* service [n Northern 
Nigeria. Sir Hesitech Bell, the Governor, paid a high 
tribute to him in aciiouiioLiig the fact in the 
OaseliA, 

Au-stralta : Commonwealth. —On January i of this 
year the CommorLwealth attained manhood individuality by 
—[i) The formal acquisition of its own capital site and 
territory \ (2) The attainment of direct control over the 
Northern Territory ] (3) Financial indepcndenet owing to 
the expiration of the Braddon Clause of the Consiiiutlon; 
(4) The assumption of responsibility for self-defence by the 
comcnencement of active operations for oompulsory training 
under the Defence Act. 

The prospects of internal development by immigration, 
closer settlecnencj and railway decentralisation, are. brighter 
than they have been at any previous period of Federal 
existence. 

Mr, Fisher, the Commonwealth Prlrne Minister,. Mr, 
Pearce, Minister of Defence., and Mr, Batchelor, Minister 
of External Affairs, will represent the Australian Colhmon- 
wealth at the Imperial Conference to meet in London on 
May 29 , 

The Right Hon. Lord Denman, k.c.v.o., has been 
appointed to succeed the Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, 
G.c,n.o,, c,C-v,o., .55 Governor-General and Commander-In- 
Chief of the Commonwealth of Australia^ 

Victoria. —Sir John Fuller, Bart., m.p,, has been ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Victoria in succession to Sir Thomas 
Gthson'Carmichael, Bart., k.c.n.(j., who has been appointed 
Governor of Madras. 

The Victorian trade srailstics for 1910 show that the 
value of the imports was j^i9j6yli,ooo, being an increa.se 
of ^ 3 j ! 4djO0o over 1909. The exports amounted In value 
to j^t7,744vOCtOi being an increase of j^ddj.ooo over the 
prHtceding year, 

Canada—H is Royal Highness the Duke; of Connaught 


of B/Venit. 

has bccrt appoLnlecl to succe;^ Lord Grey as Govcrtio-r- 
Gencral of Canada, This appointment has been gentnaliy 
welcomed both at home and in Canada. 

The announcement is made that on completion of 
the Hudson Bay Railway the Government will control 
by means of ft commission, the rates, not only of the rail- 
wftyn.bijt of the steamship companies connecting with it, 
and handling the through traffic to and from the Prairie 
Provinces, The Government is also contemplating the 
provision of the necessary elevator and terminftl factlitiea at 
Liverpool, or some other English port, for the grain 
shipped by the Hudson Bay route. The railway itself 
will be built by the Government, but the question of its 
operation will be left in aSwyance until the constmetion is 
well under way. 

NewFouwDLANO.—The Newfoundland Legislature was 
opened oo February' 3 . The Governor, in his speech, 
after deploring the death of King Edward., welcomed the 
accession of King George, He announced that a hospital 
for nurses was being built as a mainorial to the late King, 
Ha went on to aay that th* trade of the Colony, Its 
' revenue, and the surplus for the fiscal year, ended June 30 
last, were each the largest in the history of the Colony. 


Obituary.—T he following deaths have beejt recorded 
during the past quarter : 

GcDcral Sir J&bn Luther Vaugliat,, fl.C,li-, Indiiu Ario^f j—lfa^QP-G€neraL 
A- H. Rewaciu, late of the Bengal Staff CoipH j—CorDnel F. Howard, rt.D. 
{Afghan war 187®, EgJptiaQ eipcditiou iSS-s, Sfluth Afiiei)Cjptain E- 
6-, Bromhead, ind King Edirpii^f Gm^khaa {Chin'HitLs, Barma i \ 

—Gwwgc Prohyti, late BcngaL Civil Semt* JW|)h 

Anderaon, lodian Math^ Tiewao ■Ganejal Sir Jamea F. M. Btdwdc, 
Colonel of the Roya! Sogincen (Cnintft) ^—GeoetaJ Su- Edward Eiile 
Gaicoigne Bnlaar [Criweil, Indian MELtLoflj—ColDne'l Jf. P. GanJ-on 
war, idSo^ &oiiilb A^ncAn ^ar BKhuatmlaia 4 earyed^Lon 

iSEitBurniKieeTpeditWO tSSl, eiphJitJQa agiinBtthG Jcbua, L*bob iBgi, 
Aaluntee eipeditioa i8g5, SowUi Africa Ma^ H. C- 0 . 

Murrap, and Bate. Rch;^ al Hi^tanders {tbe Blujc Watch) — ^rgean- 
General John Jlcatic (CTiwea, AfjjliiJi war iS^ahJo) ,—Bri^dia-GenHal 
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A. F. Hogge, c.#., comm&nding ihe Feroiepoi'e Brigad« (Mahsud-Waziri 
expedition 1881, Hazara t888, Chiiral 1895, Titah 1897-98, Ciuoa 1900, 
Waziristan 1901-03, and the Tibetan expedition 1904);—Major M. W. 
Brock (Afghan war 1879);—Captain H. C. Wille* (Indian Mutiny);— 
Colonel J. H. Graham (North-West Frontier, India, 1853);—Captain J, 
R. Broun, 53rd Sikhs, India Army (Tirah campaign 1897, North-West 
Frontier 1901, Waziristan 190a, and expedition against the Darweesh 
Khel Waziris igo8);—Major-General Charles Sheppey Sturt, late of the 
Bombay Infantry (Burmese expedition 1886);—Lieutenant-ColoDel Richard 
Wharton Boger (South African war 1899-1900);—Captain J. M. McLaren 
(Tirah expedition, South Africa 1899-1903);—Robert Mackcniie Smeaton, 
LLj>., late Bengal Ciril Serrice;—Major-General Blair Thomas Reid, lace 
Bengal Staff Corpa (Punjab campaign 1848-49, Mooltan); Major-General 
George Mumy Miller, ca. (Crimea, Indian Mutiny);—Colonel S. S- 
Boulderton, late Bengal Staff Corpa;—Arthur Trarers Crawford, c-U-C., 
late Bombay Civil Service;—General David Brown, late Indian Aruay 
(Burmese war 1853-53);—Coionel George Strahan, late Royal (Beogal) 
Engineers;—Lieutenant-Colooel J. A. Cunningham, Indian Medical 
Service ;—^John Hancock, late of the South Indian Railwar Company 
Viscount Chetwynd, served in 14th Light Dragoons, and was present at 
the battles of Cbillianwallah, Goojerat, and Ramnager;—Lieutenant- 
General John Pringle Sheriff, C-B. (Indian Mutiny, Lootkai, Duffla, Nxga 
Hills expedition);—Captain Thomas B. Heathorn (Cnmea, Indian 
Mutiny);—Major C. R- Hotkyn, of the Bombay-Batoda and Central India 
Railway;—His Highness Sir Rasul Khanji MahabatRhanji, Naviab of the 
Kathiawar State of Junagarh;—Colonel A. B. Cumbcrlege, late I.S.C. 
aod Commissioner of Chuttesgurb Division, Central Provinces;—General 
W, D'Oyly Ketrich, Colonel-Commandant of the Royal (late Madras 
Artillery ;-^oloDel Alfred George Plomer, late Bombay Staff Corps 
(Peraian expeditionary force 1856, Mutiny); Lieutenant • Colonel 
A. W, F, Street, Indian Medical Service (A%han war 1678, Burmese 
expedition i88d); Charles HaUyburton Campbell, j.r., late Indian Civil 
Service;—Major W. J. B. Allen, Royal Field Artillery (West African 
Force 1901-05) Captain R. F. Knight, Indian Subordinate Medical 
Service (Indian Mutiny);—Captain Pullen, I-M-S-;—Colonel John Liscoa, 
Beogal Staff Corps;—Dr. E. D. Silver, late Indian Medical Ssrvioe}— 
General Hubert Le Cocq, Coboel-Conunandant of the Royal (Bonibny) 
Artillery (Persian war 1856, Kurracbee 1857, Indian Mutiny);—Colond 
Arthur Agliooby (Indian Mutiny 1857, Abyssinian campaign 1867);— 
LicoteiMuit-Colooel Julian Wakefield, formerly of the 83rd Regiment (now 
the Irish Rifles);—Surgeon-Major R. E. Wrafter (Punjab campaign 
1848-49, Mutiny);’J. A Cope, Indian Medical Service;—Clement 
lUklward Crawford, i-c-s., District Magistrate and Collector, Cawnpore ;— 
Colonel Richard Henry Beddome, r.us., of the Madras Suff Corps;— 
R^fbt Hod. Micbad Finucane, late Indian Civil Service;—CoVmel W. J. 
Pkkouce:, late Indian Staff Corps;—Major Willie Alexander Scotland 
Kincaid, R.I. (Ttmh 1897-99);—Walter Nisbet, late Indian Civil Service; 
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John James Livesay, late Bengal Crrfl Service .—Major S. Watson (Afghan 
war 1879);—Colonel Francis Onslow Barrington Foote (A^haniatan 1880, 
Egyptian campaign 188 s);—Lieutenant-General Sir Lewis Deoing, i>.aa. 
of the Indian Army (A/jghanistan 1878-79, Burmese expedition t886-88. 
E>oago)a expedition 1896, North-West Frontier 1897-98, Wasiristan eapedi- 
doo ifoa)General Sir Frederick Charles Arthur Stephenson, Colonel 
of the Coldstream Guards and Constable of the Tower of I-ondon (Crimea, 
Soudite 1885-86) ;—MajorGanetal Henry Reginald Courtenay (Sutlej and 
Funjab Otmpaigns, Sobraon, Chillianwalla, Ramnuggur, and Goojenit);— 
Colonel Jbbn Pennycuick (Abyssinian campaign 1868), for thirty-lbar 
years in the Madras Public Works Department:—Colonel J. 1 ). Blsc^ey 
(A%hao war tSydJ^-Major Gcoige Bant (Hasaca i888>^ 

John Siwe, C.LB-, late Director of Public Instruction and Under-Secretary 
to the Punjab GovernmentLieotenant Colonel S- D. Turnbull, of the 
Retired List, Indian Staff Corps (Afghan war 1879-80^ Akba expeditioa 
1885-84, Haiaia expedition t888. 

Marth 15,1911, 
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